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Preface 


THE  Author  wishes  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to  the 
following  authors: — 

Honourable  William  E.  Smythe,  historian  of  San 
Diego,  who  stated:  "I  am  keenly  aware  that  I  am  col 
lecting  data  for  the  pen  of  the  future  romancer." 

Honourable  Hugo  Bancroft,  historian  of  California,  for 
research  regarding  the  lives  of  the  principal  characters 
in  this  romance,  who  stated:  "I  have  about  forty 
documents  in  my  library  relating  to  this  very  interesting 
romance."  He  also  recorded  his  visit  to  Mrs.  Fitch 
when  she  was  eighty  years  of  age,  at  her  home  on 
Healdsburg  Rancho,  when  she  presented  the  above- 
mentioned  documents  to  him,  after  the  death  of  Captain 
Fitch.  He  died  at  middle-age  and  was  the  last  person 
buried  in  the  consecrated  ground  in  the  old  Presidio  at 
San  Diego.  His  life  seemed  the  personification  of  Fate, 
uniting  the  old  order  of  life  with  the  new,  old  Boston  with 
old  San  Diego,  and  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  coasts 
of  North  America,  and  the  Spaniards  with  the  American 
race  in  Greater  America,  destined  to  become  a  world 
power  in  sustaining  the  balance  for  righteousness  and 
freedom . 

To  the  merchant  sailing  ships  the  world  owes  much  of 
its  knowledge  of  geography  and  international  conditions. 

Grateful  thanks  are  expressed  to  Reverend  Father 
Zephyrin  Engelhardt,  O.F.M.  (Order  of  Franciscan 
Monks),  author  of  "Missions  and  Missionaries  of  Cali 
fornia,"  for  his  gracious  and  valuable  assistance  in  giving 
data  from  his  notes  of  research  among  the  Records  of 
San  Diego  Mission,  and  in  reviewing  these  chapters 
relating  to  the  Missions.  Father  Engelhardt  consulted 
original  reports  of  the  Missionaries. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Reverend  Dr.  James  A.  Campbell, 
author  of  "  Paul,  The  Mystic, "  for  his  kind  encouragement 
and  valuable  suggestions  regarding  this  work. 


He  sailed  the  ocean  as  of  yore 
The  Pilgrims  crossed  the  sea, 
To  make  the  west  coast,  as  the  cast, 
The  homestead  of  the  free; 

And  brought  to  California's  shore 
The  Flag  of  Freedom  evermore ; 
While  Josef  a  lived  her  part 
As  queen  of  love  within  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  I. 

AN  ADVENTUROUS  BOSTON  SEA  CAPTAIN. 

"Come,  Jack,"  called  Captain  Fitch  genially.  "Let 
us  sample  the  cook's  mess  on  board  the  Maria  Esther 
to-night." 

"Done,  sir,"  answered  the  old  tar,  touching  his 
tarpaulin. 

"Ha!  The  salt  tang  of  the  sea  is  good  to  my  nostrils," 
exlaimed  the  young  man  as  the  boat  shot  out  from  the 
wharf.  "Although  the  noble  Frenchman  may  thank  his 
stars  for  being  on  terra  firma  again — I'm  for  the  sea. 
We  will  get  a  cargo  and  sail  around  the  Horn,  Jack. 
How  would  you  like  that,  my  man?" 

"The  further  we  sail  the  more  we  shall  see,"  rolled  the 
bass  voice  of  Jack  as  he  pulled  in  the  oars  at  the  ship's 
bow. 

"You  are  the  man  for  me,"  returned  the  captain. 
"You  find  out  how  many  of  my  men  want  to  sail  to  the 
Pacific  and  report  how  many  sailors  we  shall  need.  I 
must  get  a  mate  at  once, "  soliloquized  the  master,  climbing 
up  the  brig's  side  and  turning  into  the  messroom. 

Early  the  next  morning  Captain  Fitch  entered  the 
counting-room  of  Mr.  Samuel  Welles,  the  commission 
merchant . 

"Well,  Captain,  to  what  do  I  credit  this  early  call?" 
inquired  the  merchant. 

"Why,  the  French  Marquis  de  Lafayette  gave  me  an 
idea  yester-eve,"  replied  the  captain. 

"Ideas  are  not  so  plentiful  that  we  need  to  discard  them 
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without  examination,  young  sir,"  returned  the  merchant 
amiably.    "Out  with  it." 

"I  bethink  me  that  many  brigs  are  trading  along  the 
New  England  coast.  It  seems  a  barren  venture.  And 
further  ports  might  bring  greater  profits,"  answered  the 
adventurous  captain. 

"Have  you  the  courage  to  loose  yourself  on  that  vast 
waste  of  waters  and  the  howling  storms  around  the  Horn  ? " 
questioned  the  merchant. 

"That  I  have,"  promptly  returned  the  young  man. 
"To  my  mother's  apron  string  I  am  not  tied,  although 
I  shall  pay  her  a  parting  visit  gladly  before  I  sail." 

"You  are  going  the  long  voyage  then,"  quizzed  the 
merchant. 

"Certainly,  sir,  if  you  consign  a  cargo  to  my  care. 
South  America  and  the  Mexican  Provinces  of  Lower  and 
Upper  California  would  be  my  destination." 

"Be  ready  to  sail  next  week  and  the  cargo  shall  be 
ready  for  you,"  directed  Mr.  Welles  with  decision. 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Welles.  I  shall  go  by  coach  to-day  to 
New  Bedford  to  visit  my  parents.  I  will  be  on  the  deck 
of  the  Maria  Esther  ready  to  sail  Wednesday  week," 
promised  the  shipmaster,  leaving  the  office. 

"A  keen  young  man  for  business,"  muttered  the 
merchant,  turning  the  leaves  of  his  ledger.  "It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  turn  him  off  for  another  merchant  to 
reap  the  rewards  of  his  adventurous  spirit." 

"Meanwhile  Captain  Fitch  returned  to  his  brig  with 
Owen  Hatch,  a  sailor  friend  looking  for  another  cruise. 
Mr.  Hatch  was  descended  from  sturdy  New  England 
ancestry,  a  good  seaman,  self-reliant  and  trustworthy. 

"Mr.  Hatch,"  advised  the  master,  "I  leave  the  vessel 
in  your  care.  Receive  Mr.  Welles'  consignment  of 
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goods  when  he  sends  it  and  tell  him  I  will  sign  for  it  on 
my  return  from  New  Bedford  next  week.  Goodbye! 
And  keep  a  steady  lookout." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  answered  the  mate,  touching  his 
cap. 

The  master  descended  the  ship's  side,  entered  a  boat 
and  was  rowed  ashore.  An  hour  later  Captain  Fitch 
stepped  into  a  coach  leaving  for  New  Bedford  and  two 
ladies  with  bandboxes  were  thrust  in  behind  him.  The 
'door  banged.  The  driver  snapped  his  whip.  The 
postillion  wound  his  horn.  The  wheels  rapidly  revolved 
and  the  young  man  gave  himself  up  to  reflection.  "What 
would  his  mother  say  when  her  only  son  announced  his 
intention  of  ploughing  a  tempestuous  course  far  from 
home  toward  unknown  shores?" 

Many  times  Mrs.  Fitch  had  entreated  her  husband,  a 
retired  shipmaster,  from  making  perilous  voyages  to 
China  for  silks,  tea  and  spices.  He  had  braved  the  deadly 
typhoons  and  stormy  Cape  for  several  years,  when  he  had 
amassed  a  comfortable  fortune  and  a  home  filled  with 
articles  of  foreign  luxury.  Then  he  decided  to  please 
his  wife  and  he  made  no  more  voyages.  Now  her  troubles 
would  be  renewed.  Yet  the  longing  for  other  worlds  to 
conquer  was  in  the  blood  of  the  young  man.  And  the 
parting  must  come. 

Captain  Beriah  Fitch  laid  down  his  newspaper,  ''The 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,"  and  paused  to  watch  the 
arrival  of  the  daily  coach,  drawing  up  at  the  door  of  the 
tavern.  Out  stepped  a  tall  young  man  of  familiar  aspect, 
who  walked  rapidly  toward  the  Fitch  home.  In  fact, 
if  Captain  Beriah  Fitch  could  have  seen  himself  at  twenty- 
six  years  of  age,  he  surely  would  have  said,  "Here  comes 
my  double!"  Captain  Beriah  adjusted  his  spectacles 
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with  greater  precision,  took  one  more  look  and  shouted: 
"Wife,  here  comes  Henry!" 

At  this  joyful  news  Mrs.  Fitch  rushed  into  the  library 
and  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  her  tall  son.  "  Ah  I  Harry, 
it  is  good  to  see  you  home  again,"  exclaimed  the  mother 
fondly. 

Captain  Beriah  removed  his  spectacles  and  shook  his 
son's  hand  warmly.  "Have  you  decided  to  remain  in 
New  Bedford  and  make  your  home  with  us,  Harry? 
Your  mother  and  I  are  lonely.  We  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  have  you  with  us." 

"Honoured  father,"  replied  Captain  Fitch,  junior. 
"This  is  a  tame  little  town.  WThere  is  the  chance  for  an 
active  young  man  in  the  shipping  business?  Some  of 
our  young  men  have  traded  with  foreign  countries  with 
great  profit.  And  why  should  not  I?" 

Mrs.  Fitch  breathed  a  sigh  and  crossed  her  hands 
resignedly.  Here  was  cause  for  another  heartache. 

"Ten  times  I  sailed  my  ship  to  Canton  and  return  and 
exchanged  New  England  cottons  for  teas,  silks  and  spices, 
and  empty  pockets  for  bags  of  gold  and  silver  currency," 
announced  Captain  Beriah.  "But  your  mother  begged 
me  off.  And  that's  what  she  will  do  with  you,  my  son. 
It  is  a  dangerous  life,  taking  a  ship  through  the  typhoons 
of  the  Indian  Ocean." 

"Oh !"  burst  out  the  mother.  "Many  a  time  I  was  sent 
to  my  cabin  by  your  father  and  the  door  of  the  companion- 
way  fastened  upon  me.  I  was  not  allowed  to  go  on  deck 
for  fear  of  being  washed  away.  I  knew  not  the  progress 
of  the  storm  nor  the  fate  of  the  ship.  At  any  minute  I 
might  drown,  or  my  husband  be  washed  into  the  sea. 

"You  remember  those  mountainous  waves,  Harry, 
when  you  went  to  sea  with  us  before  we  left  you  on  shore 
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to  attend  school  and  college.  I  can  see  them  now," 
exclaimed  Madam  Lucy  Fitch,  closing  her  eyes  in  horror. 
"How  we  ever  escaped  was  a  marvel  to  me!" 

"  We  had  a  staunch  ship  and  I  knew  how  to  ride  a  gale, " 
declared  Captain  Beriah  proudly. 

"Glorious  old  times!"  exclaimed  the  young  man.  "I 
was  angry  always  because  I  never  was  allowed  on  deck 
with  father  in  a  storm." 

"You  were  too  young  to  take  care  of  yourself  then. 
And  I  never  could  have  endured  the  worriment  of  watching 
both  you  and  the  ship.  I  knew  you  were  safe  as  possible 
when  below  deck,"  added  the  father. 

"I  hope  you  havn't  any  idea  of  taking  a  ship  across 
the  Pacific,  Harry?"  interrogated  Mrs.  Fitch  in  a  tone 
of  dismay. 

"Where  my  father  sailed,  I  think  I  may  follow," 
returned  the  son.  "I  chartered  the  Maria  Esther  last 
week.  And  I  shall  sail  to  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  This  is  a  compromise  between  New  England  and 
Chinese  ports,  Mother  mine,"  proposed  the  young  man 
affectionately. 

"Wisely  decided,  my  son,"  judged  Captain  Beriah. 

"That  is  better, "  supplemented  Madam  Fitch.  "Judge 
Dearborn's  daughter,  Dorothy,  has  returned  lately  from 
an  academy  at  Boston,"  she  announced,  hoping  to  change 
the  dreaded  subject  of  sea- voyages.  "Mrs.  Dearborn 
gives  a  reception  this  evening  in  honour  of  her  daughter's 
graduation.  Your  father  and  I  were  invited.  And  no 
doubt  you  would  be  welcomed,  Harry." 

"Certainly,  honoured  Mother,  I  should  be  glad  to 
accompany  you  to  the  soiree,"  answered  the  young  man 
with  a  smile.  "I  well  remember  Dorothy  coasting  down 
Deacon  Hardy's  hill  with  me  and  skating  on  the  mill-pond, 
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Dolly  was  ready  for  the  sports,"  responded  the  young  man 
reminiscently. 

"  Dorothy  is  now  a  dignified  young  lady.  And  you  could 
not  accuse  her  of  looking  sporty,"  objected  Mrs.  Fitch. 
She  hoped  in  her  secret  heart  that  the  pretty  Dorothy 
would  attract  her  handsome  son  and  forge  a  link  to  prevent 
him  from  following  the  sea.  "We  have  enough  money 
to  enable  our  only  son  to  settle  down  with  us  and  cheer 
our  declining  years,"  thought  the  mother,  sighing. 

"Come,  Harry,  invited  Mrs.  Fitch,  rising  and  moving 
toward  the  dining  room  and  arranging  the  eggshell  china 
cups  on  a  tea  tray.  "You  are  in  time  for  Martha's  roast 
chicken.  It  must  be  done  to  a  turn.  And  her  cranberry 
jelly  should  make  your  mouth  water  after  eating  ship's 
messes." 

The  family  seated  themselves  around  the  claw-foot, 
mahogany  table  and  partook  of  the  delicious  viands  that 
New  England  housekeepers  knew  so  well  how  to  prepare. 

After  dinner  Captain  Beriah  and  Madam  Lucy  enjoyed 
their  forty  winks  while  their  son  visited  the  stable,  petted 
his  horse  and  fed  lumps  of  sugar  to  him.  Champion 
whinnied  with  delight  as  his  master  caressed  his  velvet 
nostrils  and  silky  mane.  "We  will  have  a  gallop  over  the 
hills  to-morrow,  Champion,  and  see  if  you  can  leap  a 
pasture  rail  again.  "Oh,  the  happy  days  of  boyhood, 
vacation  days!"  he  thought.  "Yet  life  was  made  for 
sterner  experiences,"  he  told  himself,  retracing  his  steps 
through  the  scented  garden. 

Mrs.  Fitch  was  wrapping  her  India  shawl  over  the 
lustrous  brown  silk  that  draped  her  buxom  form  and 
Captain  Beriah  was  brushing  his  silk  hat  as  the  young  man 
entered  the  library.  "Hurry,  Harry!"  admonished  the 
mother.  "You  will  find  your  silk  hat  and  brown  kid 
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gloves  on  the  dresser  in  your  room,  where  I  laid  them 
out  for  you." 

44  Yes,"  Mother  dear,"  returned  her  son.  He  took  two 
steps  at  a  time  up  the  wide,  sloping  staircase,  snatched  hat 
and  gloves,  and  returned  to  the  library  in  a  twinkling. 
And  the  Fitch  family  left  their  mansion  for  the  home  of 
Judge  Dearborn  across  the  street. 

Miss  Dorothy  Dearborn,  dressed  in  white  India  muslin 
with  delicate  blue  ribbons,  was  assisting  her  mother  in 
receiving  the  guests.  Standing  in  the  spacious  parlour 
of  the  colonial  mansion,  surrounded  by  the  paraphernalia 
of  wealth,  the  young  graduate  presented  an  attractive 
picture  of  New  England  social  life.  Her  patrician 
features  were  framed  in  auburn  hair  and  her  lambent 
blue  eyes  vied  in  beauty  with  the  pale  rose  colour  of  her 
cheeks.  She  seemed  a  replica  of  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Dearborn,  arrayed  in  blue  Canton  silk;  her 
Titian  hair  brushed  high,  was  exchanging  lively  sallies 
with  the  Reverend  Arthur  West. 

The  black  butler  opened  the  heavy  oak  door  with  a 
nourish  and  admitted  the  Fitch  family.     He  received  their 
hats  and  wraps  and  ushered  them  grandly  into  the  parlour. 
Dorothy's  blue  eyes  widened  with  pleasure  at  seeing 
her  former  playfellow.     "So  glad  you  came,"  she  wel 
comed  cordially.     "I  did  not  know  you  were  in  town." 
"I  am  a  bird  of  passage,  now,"  returned  the  young 
sailor.    "May  I  have  a  talk  with  you  later  about  old 
times,  when  you  have  a  moment  of  freedom  from  social 
duties?"   he   begged,    noting   the   delicate  flush   in  her 
cheeks. 

"About  all  the  guests  have  arrived  excepting  the 
Lees  and  the  Winthrops,  after  they  have  come,"  she 
returned  brightly. 
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"I  will  look  for  you  in  half  an  hour,"  suggested 
Fitch  junior,  moving  aside. 

Sedate  parents  were  discussing  busily  affairs  of  church 
and  state  while  the  younger  set  was  curtseying  in  a 
stately  minuet,  when  Dorothy  slipped  away  and  joined 
her  former  playfellow  in  the  library. 

"Ah!  Dolly,"  greeted  young  Fitch  familiarly,  "are  you 
the  same  girl  who  raced  down  Deacon  Hardy's  hill  on 
bobsleds  with  me  once  on  a  time?" 

"I'm  that  same  Dolly,  I  believe,"  she  replied 
demurely. 

"You  have  just  graduated  from  an  academy  of  learning 
and  can  answer  all  sorts  of  questions.  There  is  a  trans 
formation  somewhere,"  he  parried,  "either  in  your 
appearance  or  my  eyes.  Which  is  it?" 

"Both,  I  think,"  insinuated  the  girl,  mischievously. 

"I  cannot  distinguish  until  I  see  you  ride  once  more," 
continued  the  young  man,  teas  ing  ly.  "I  challenge  you 
to  a  race  with  me.  Will  you  ride  to-morrow  morning?" 

"Gladly,"  returned  Dorothy,  "you  must  excuse  me 
now.  We  will  talk  over  old  times  to-morrow.  I  must 
attend  to  my  other  guests." 

"Will  you  give  me  a  waltz?"  asked  the  young  man, 
as  the  musicians  tuned  up  their  violins. 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  the  girl,  taking  his  arm. 
They  entered  the  parlour,  where  some  of  their  young 
friends  nodded  knowingly  to  one  another.  "Handsome 
Harry  and  pretty  Dorothy  would  make  a  fine  match," 
they  whispered. 

Smilingly,  Mrs.  Dearborn  and  her  daughter  dispensed 
punch  and  cake  and  Dorothy  received  congratulations 
for  having  finished  her  academical  course. 

"I  hope  your  son  and  my  daughter  will  remain  at 
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home,  now,"  confided  Mrs.  Dearborn  to  her  neighbour, 
Mrs.  Fitch.  "We  need  them  to  cheer  us  old  fogies. 
We  become  so  prosaic  and  humdrum.  Is  it  not  so?" 

"One's  daughter  might  be  depended  on  for  a  time,  but 
one's  son,  ah,  no!  Harry  sails  for  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America  next  week,"  returned  Mrs.  Fitch.  "I 
cannot  persuade  him  to  remain  at  home.  Possibly 
Dorothy  might  induce  him  to  consider  life  in  New  Bedford 
worth  living,"  she  whispered  in  her  neighbour's  ear. 
The  two  mothers  exchanged  meaning  glances.  "One 
never  can  tell,"  responded  the  hostess  mysteriously. 

In  groups  the  guests  dispersed  to  their  homes,  among 
them  the  Fitch  family.  "Remember  to-morrow  morn 
ing,"  whispered  Fitch  junior  to  Dorothy. 

"I  shall  not  forget,"  she  replied  in  a  low  voice,  as  the 
young  man  left  the  house. 

"There  is  not  a  prettier  nor  more  sensible  girl  in  Boston 
or  New  Bedford  than  Dorothy  Dearborn,"  thought 
Captain  Fitch. 

"Dolly  is  the  same  girl,  only  grown  up,"  he  remarked, 
as  he  bade  "Good-night"  to  his  parents  and  retired  to 
his  room. 

At  nine  o  'clock  the  next  morning  the  dew  still  sparkled 
on  the  lawn  of  Dearborn  House,  as  Fitch  drew  Champion's 
rein  and  whistled  in  his  old-time  manner.  The  stable 
boy  led  Dorothy's  black  mare  to  the  mount  ing -block,  as 
she  appeared  in  a  tight -fit  ting,  blue  habit.  She  came 
quickly  down  the  walk  and  sprang  into  her  saddle.  "  Take 
the  roan  and  follow  us,"  she  directed  Joe.  "I  want  you 
to  do  an  errand  for  me."  Although  young  American 
ladies  were  allowed  more  freedom  than  Europeans  gave 
their  young  girls,  yet  Dorothy  was  now  a  young  lady. 
She  must  consider  decorum  and  a  proper  observance  of 
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etiquette.  Thus  she  provided  Joe  as  a  member  of  the 
riding  party.  They  cantered  through  the  town  and 
reached  the  open  country. 

"Here  is  a  chance  for  Champion  to  try  his  mettle," 
exclaimed  Dorothy  gaily,  as  she  touched  her  mare  lightly 
with  her  whip.  Off  they  flew  along  the  winding,  country 
road  under  the  drooping  branches  of  elm  and  locust  trees 
in  the  brilliant  October  morning.  The  eyes  of  the  riders 
sparkled.  The  horses  sniffed  the  fresh  air  and  caught  the 
bits  in  their  teeth,  as  they  tried  their  muscles  in  a  race. 
Laughing  and  breathless  they  drew  up  at  the  millrace 
and  paused  on  the  rustic  bridge. 

"Over  running  water,"  proposed  the  young  man, 
"let  us  make  a  pledge: 

'Never  a  year  of  grace, 
Without  a  smile  from  your  face, 
And  a  ride  to  the  millrace.' 

He  leaned  over  in  his  saddle  and  looked  in  the  girl's 
sweet  face. 

Dorothy  blushed  and  shyly  repeated  the  pledge.  Her 
companion  reached  and  clasped  the  girl's  gloved  hand. 

Joe  came  labouring  along  on  the  lazy  old  roan.  "That 
was  some  trottin',"  he  remarked  to  the  captain.  "My 
horse  was  winded  try  in'  to  follow  the  dirt  you  kicked  up." 

"I  think  the  millrace  will  do  for  this  morning,"  decided 
Dorothy,  turning  her  mare.  "Joe,  please  stop  at  the 
yellow  farmhouse  and  order  a  brace  of  chickens  to  be 
sent  to  our  house  to-morrow."  She  spoke  in  an  even 
voice  although  her  heart  was  beating  tumult uously. 
Quietly  the  party  rode  into  town  and  Dorothy  dismounted 
before  her  home .  ' '  What  does  he  mean  ? ' '  she  questioned . 
"  I  will  say  nothing  to  mother.  This  is  one  of  his  boyhood 
jokes,  I  presume." 
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"If  there  were  no  pretty  girls,  a  man  would  make  no 
gallant  speeches,"  thought  young  Fitch  as  he  entered 
his  home.  "Dolly  is  as  good  in  a  race  as  ever,"  he 
reported  to  his  mother.  "Why  did  I  make  that  pledge 
with  her?"  he  thought.  "Although  with  her  good  sense, 
she  must  have  known  that  I  meant  nothing  serious." 

Mrs.  Fitch  breathed  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  as  her  son 
entered  the  library.  "Did  you  have  a  pleasant  ride, 
Harry?" 

"Yes,  mother,  Dolly  is  as  good  in  a  race  as  ever." 

"Your  father  wishes  to  talk  with  you  about  an  office 
building  which  he  is  erecting.  Here  he  comes,"  informed 
the  mother,  leaving  the  room. 

And  so  the  parents  plotted  to  keep  their  son  at  home 
with  them,  but  the  week  was  soon  over  and  they  had  made 
no  deep  impression  on  his  mind  to  that  effect. 

And  Dorothy,  she,  too,  possessed  her  soul  in  patience. 
She  saw  her  old  playmate  depart  without  the  whispered 
confidences  of  love,  or  the  formal  pledge  of  an  engagement. 

The  young  man 's  unfettered  heart  was  yet  to  be  bound 
in  Cupid's  mesh.  "Goodbye,  father  and  mother,"  bade 
the  captain  gaily.  "I  will  send  you  letters  by  some 
returning  ship."  The  coach  whirled  swiftly  away  and 
bore  the  son  from  the  loving  gaze  of  his  parents. 


CHAPTER   II. 

CAPTAIN  FITCH  SAILS  FOR  PACIFIC  PORTS. 

Arriving  in  Boston,  Captain  Fitch  went  directly  from 
the  coach  to  the  Maria  Esther,  where  he  found  Mr.  Hatch 
in  charge  of  a  full  cargo  in  the  brig's  hold.  "Eh,  Mr. 
Hatch!  This  is  a  good  prospect  for  business,"  exclaimed 
the  master.  "It  will  take  some  time  to  dispose  of  all 
these  bales  of  goods  and  get  a  return  cargo.  We  must 
run  the  risk  of  keeping  a  floating  store." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!  It  looks  like  plenty  of  business. 
When  do  we  sail?"  asked  the  mate  eagerly. 

"Hoist  the  anchor  at  high  tide  to -morrow  eve,  "directed 
the  master.  "I  must  see  Mr.  Welles  to-day  and  have  my 
commission  regulated.  I  will  go  at  once.  So-long,  Hatch ! " 

The  mate  touched  his  tarpaulin  and  a  satisfied  smile 
illumined  his  strong  features  as  the  captain  disappeared 
over  the  ship's  rail.  Reaching  the  counting-room  of  the 
commission  merchant  he  found  Mr.  Welles  at  his  desk. 
The  two  men  shook  hands.  "I've  been  expecting  you," 
said  the  merchant.  "Did  you  inspect  your  cargo?" 

"Yes,  sir!  It  looks  good  to  me.  Shall  we  go  over  the 
items,"  asked  the  agent. 

"Your  mate,  Mr.  Hatch,  checked  them  off  for  me  when 
I  visited  the  ship.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  merchandise. 
I  think  you  can  dispose  of  the  articles  to  advantage  and 
bring  a  return  cargo  of  hides.  But  bring  no  tallow, 
young  man,  remember  that.  There  is  tallow  enough  here 
to  grease  all  the  wheels  in  New  England  for  the  next 
ten  years." 
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"I'll  not  make  that  mistake,  but  hides  for  New  England 
shoemakers  will  be  in  my  line,  I  think." 

"Correct,"  dryly  answered  the  merchant. 

Captain  Fitch  signed  a  business  contract  and  handed  to 
Mr.  Welles. 

"As  you  are  off  for  a  long  cruise  I  should  like  to  give 
you  a  good  send-off.  Come  to  my  house  to  dinner  with 
me  this  evening,  if  you  have  no  other  engagement." 

"Thanks,"  replied  the  young  man  briefly.  "I  will 
come." 

Mr.  Welles  took  his  hat  and  cane  and  led  the  way  out 
of  the  building.  "Business  is  over  for  the  day.  Let  us 
play,"  he  proposed  jovially.  Walking  across  the 
common,  or  public  park,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  they 
ascended  Beacon  Hill  and  entered  a  spacious  mansion  in 
Mount  Vernon  Street.  A  black  servant  took  the  cane  and 
hats  of  the  gentlemen  as  they  entered  the  elegant  reception 
room  where  Mrs.  Welles  awaited  them. 

"This  is  Captain  Fitch  who  is  sailing  the  long  cruise 
for  us,"  announced  Mr.  Welles. 

Mrs.  Welles'  motherly  countenance  beamed  with 
pleasure  as  she  surveyed  the  handsome  young  shipmaster. 
"I  am  glad  to  make  your  acquaintance  and  hope  we  shall 
be  friends, "  she  welcomed  cordially.  "  I've  often  thought 
of  you  since  my  husband  told  me  you  would  take  the  long 
voyage.  Your  mother  must  be  sorry  you  are  going  so  far. " 

"Yes,  indeed,  madam!  My  father  followed  the  sea 
and  my  mother  knew  the  danger,  as  we  sailed  many 
voyages  with  him.  I  think  I  have  inherited  a  love  for 
the  sea  from  my  father." 

"Probably,"  returned  the  hostess. 

"Dinner  is  served,  madam,"  announced  the  obsequeous 
butler. 
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Mrs.  Welles  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room,  sumptuous 
with  polished  silver  and  glittering  cut  glass  imported 
from  Europe.  The  dinner  hour  passed  in  pleasant  con 
versation  regarding  details  of  the  proposed  voyage  and 
in  relating  incidents  of  the  guest's  home  and  parents. 
The  host  and  hostess  listened  with  close  attention  to  these 
explanations  and  were  favourably  impressed  by  the 
appearance  of  integrity  and  the  courtly  manner  of  their 
guest  who  was  a  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitch,  Royal 
Governor  of  Connecticut  colony  in  1769,  and  inherited  his 
ancestor's  commanding  aspect. 

At  an  early  hour  Captain  Fitch  departed,  after  express 
ing  thanks  for  this  very  pleasant  last  evening  on  his  native 
shore  for  a  long  time.  "I  will  write  to  my  mother  of 
your  hospitality  at  the  earliest  opportunity,"  he  confided 
gratefully. 

"We  have  no  children  and  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
make  your  home  with  us  when  you  are  in  Boston," 
invited  Mrs.  Welles  earnestly.  Her  motherly  heart 
went  out  to  this  adventurous  son  of  Neptune  who  would 
not  stay  at  home  and  drone  away  his  time,  but  was 
bent  on  following  his  father's  example  and  ploughing 
his  own  path  across  wide  oceans  and  viewing  strange, 
new  activities  of  life. 

"You  will  have  great  news  of  foreign  cities,  I  trust, 
when  you  visit  us  again." 

"No  doubt,  honoured  madam,  and  your  goodness  will 
be  remembered  as  long  as  the  Maria  Esther  sails  the 
seas."  The  young  man  shook  hands  with  his  friends  and 
returned  to  his  ship  with  a  light  heart. 

The  next  day  the  captain  replenished  his  sea-chest 
with  clothing  and  the  cook's  storeroom  with  provisions 
and  came  over  the  ship's  side  the  last  time  for  many 
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days.  Going  into  the  cabin  he  exchanged  his  light 
overcoat,  silk  hat  and  kid  gloves  for  a  dark  serge  suit 
and  a  visored  cap.  And,  taking  a  spyglass,  he  went 
on  deck.  The  mate  joined  him  in  full  sailor  rig. 

"Are  you  ready  for  business?"  called  the  captain; 
"you  look  like  it.  That  suit  has  seen  service,  I  see." 

Mr.  Hatch  surveyed  his  sea  legs  with  satisfaction. 
His  white  duck  trousers  flowed  long  and  wide  around  his 
feet  and  were  drawn  tightly  about  his  hips.  Over  them 
showed  a  large  expanse  of  checkered  shirt,  tied  at  the 
neck  with  a  black  silk  handkerchief  in  a  sailor's  knot. 
His  head  was  surmounted  by  a  tarpaulin,  well-varnished 
and  resting  on  the  back  of  his  head. 

"Aye,  aye,  Cap'n,"  responded  the  mate  briefly. 

"We  will  sail  with  the  tide,"  directed  the  captain. 
"Order  all  hands  to  stand  by."  He  scanned  the  horizon 
for  sign  of  a  storm  and  returned  to  his  cabin  where  he 
unpacked  his  father's  and  mother's  daguereotypes  and 
placed  them  securely  on  the  wall  opposite  his  berth. 
"They  will  sail  with  me  just  the  same,"  he  thought. 
It  was  a  short  memory,  however,  that  caused  him  to 
forget  sweet  Dorothy  Dearborn  who  sat  at  home 
dreaming  of  the  handsome  captain  and  the  ride  to  the 
millrace. 

The  master  returned  to  the  deck,  observed  the  direction 
of  the  wind  and  called  to  the  mate:  "All  hands  up 
anchor!" 

"All  h-a-n-d-s  up  an-chor  a-h-o-y!"  repeated  the 
mate  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

The  sailors  sprang  to  the  windlass  and  vigorously 
raised  the  anchor.  The  sails  flapped  in  the  wind.  The 
anchor  was  heaved  on  board.  The  last  hold  to  the  land 
of  the  American  was  removed.  Taking  a  pilot  on  board, 
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the  brig  began  her  course  down  the  bay,  assisted  by  the 
ebbing  tide. 

With  a  last  look  at  the  roofs  and  steeples  of  Boston, 
Captain  Fitch  bestowed  his  attention  on  his  vessel. 
The  Maria  Esther  threaded  a  forest  of  masts  and  began 
her  outward-bound  voyage.  There  was  no  time  to 
indulge  in  sentiment.  There  was  work  to  do — not  in  a 
half-hearted  manner,  but  with  hearty  interest;  thus 
was  the  world's  work  accomplished. 

Calling  the  sailors  to  the  quarter-deck  the  captain 
divided  them  into  watches.  Then  he  made  a  brief  speech : 
"My  men,  we  have  a  long  voyage  before  us.  It  is  for  the 
advantage  of  all  of  us  to  get  along  well  together.  If 
you  obey  orders,  you  will  fare  well;  if  not,  there  are 
iron  cages  for  delinquents.  If  we  pull  together,  you  will 
find  me  a  good  fellow;  if  not — a  prison  warden.  That  is 
all.  Go  below,  the  larboard  watch,"  he  commanded, 
as  the  pilot  left  the  ship. 

"'A  life  on  the  ocean  waves,'  "  whistled  the  captain 
as  he  leaned  over  the  ship's  rail.  His  heart  beat  with 
pleasurable  excitement  as  he  inhaled  the  salt  tang  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  brig  bowled  her  course  away  from  his 
native  land.  "It  takes  a  sailor's  eye  to  see  more  than  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  earth's  surface,"  he  thought.  "I 
must  brush  up  my  Spanish.  I  believe  I  have  a  reader 
and  dictionary  in  my  chest.  I,  too,  will  take  my  staunch 
ship  through  storm  and  calm  as  successfully  as  did  my 
father,  Providence  permitting." 

The  last  phrase  was  well  worth  a  thought.  The  young 
man  was  brought  up  in  a  God-fearing  home.  He  had 
not  forgotten  the  precepts  of  his  father  and  mother.  Going 
below,  he  turned  into  his  berth,  with  orders  to  call  him 
at  any  adverse  change  of  wind  or  sign  of  tempest.  The 
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lure  of  travel  was  beckoning  him  to  foreign  countries  and 
strange  customs. 

At  daylight  the  master  was  on  deck  and  at  seven  bells 
he  ate  ship's  biscuits,  salt  beef,  and  drank  his  coffee 
without  a  regret  for  the  choice  viands  of  h  parental 
table  at  home.  Here  he  was  lord  of  the  seas  and  supreme 
ruler  of  the  vessel.  His  active  mind  began  to  consider 
the  best  disposal  of  his  cargo  of  crockery  ware,  tin  ware, 
cutlery,  furniture,  cottons,  jewellery  and  silks.  Not 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States  would  he  make  port. 
Too  many  Yankee  captains  were  already  driving  trades 
with  these  cities. 

Mr.  Hatch,  who  was  breakfasting  with  the  captain, 
reported  the  weather  conditions. 

"Is  all  well?"  inquired  the  master. 

"The  old  hands  are  at  their  duties  The  decks  have 
been  washed  and  a  new  hand  swashed  the  mainmast. 
He  hasn't  got  his  sea  legs  on  yet,  but  he  made  no  plaint," 
reported  the  mate. 

"He  will  be  in  good  working  order  after  an  offering  to 
Neptune  and  a  good  dose  of  salt  beef, "  returned  the  master. 
"I  will  take  some  observations.  Yankee-land  is  at  our 
stern  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  reach  the  Gulf 
Stream.  A  fair  wind  makes  a  good  driver.  I  will  look 
over  my  Spanish  books." 

The  ship's  bells  rang  the  day's  routine.  When  the 
sailors  were  idle  they  sat  on  coils  of  rope  and  swapped 
sea  yarns,  and  many  were  the  guffaws  heard  at  intervals 
from  the  lower  deck. 

Night  dropped  her  curtain.     The  stars  glowed  a  golden 

embroidery  upon  the  web  of  night.     The  waves  thundered 

and    splashed    on    the    vessel's    sides.      Captain  Fitch's 

serge  coat  was  drenched  with  spray.     He  sprang  to  his 

c 
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cabin  for  an  oilskin.  "We  are  making  good  time!  We 
should  enter  the  Gulf  Stream  before  many  days.  Not  a 
ship  have  we  spoken.  The  ocean  highway  seems  as 
trackless  and  solitary  as  if  no  other  ship  ploughed  the 
main,"  thought  the  master. 

Captain  Fitch  shouted  Spanish  phrases  at  Mr.  Hatch 
who  looked  aghast  at  his  superior  officer.  "Spanish, 
Mr.  Hatch,  Spanish!  And  you  must  take  a  hand  or  you 
will  sink  in  a  whirlpool  of  foreign  voices  when  we  land. 
Here  are  my  dictionary  and  book  of  Spanish  phrases. 
You  are  welcome  to  them  at  your  leisure." 

"Thanks!  I  suppose  I  must,  or  I  shall  think  myself 
in  Bedlam  with  the  foreign  lingo,"  answered  the 
mate. 

"I  have  no  stomach  for  ship's  messes,"  grumbled 
Joe  Hardy,  the  new  man  in  the  forecastle. 

"After  you  have  thrown  all  your  land-lush  overboard, 
you  will  be  ready  for  a  hunk  of  salt  beef  and  it  will  do 
you  good,"  advised  an  old  tar. 

"Maybe  a  home  on  the  rollin'  deep  will  be  good  for  me," 
answered  Joe  faintly,  as  he  made  an  offering  to  Neptune 
over  the  ship's  side  and  reclined  weakly  on  deck.  "If 
I  have  any  liver  left  in  me  I  shall  be  all  right  in  the 
sweet  bye-and-bye,"  he  murmured  with  a  sickly  smile. 

The  brig's  sails  were  blown  by  a  stiff  breeze  and  she 
sped  rapidly  on  her  course.  The  sea-sick  sailor  had 
recourse  to  the  aforesaid  hunk  of  salt  beef  which  filled 
his  interior  vacuum  and  afforded  him  returning  spirit 
and  strength. 

After  crossing  the  Torrid  Zone  the  captain  exchanged 
his  white  duck  suit  for  serge.  Tropic  mildness  gave  way 
to  cooler  airs  of  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  On  plunged 
the  ship  in  the  course  ordained  by  the  master;  even  as 
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some  higher  fate  controlled  and  shaped  the  destiny  of 
the  captain. 

The  vastness  of  the  heaving  ocean  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  stars  above  were  absorbed  by  the  souls  of  the 
spectators  on  the  lonely  brig  that  scudded  swiftly  over  the 
waste  of  waters.  The  ship  neared  the  Strait  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego. 

"L-a-n-d  a-h-o-y!"  yelled  the  watch  in  a  stentorian 
voice.  All  hands  rushed  on  deck.  Captain  Fitch  seized 
a  spyglass  and  levelled  it  westward.  A  high  and  dan 
gerous  headland  loomed  in  the  horizon.  All  was  activity 
on  board.  The  officers  shouted  commands.  The  sailors 
sprang  to  the  rigging.  The  ship's  nose  was  turned  south 
and  danger  of  wreck  on  underseas  reefs  was  temporarily 
avoided.  A  dark  cloud  moved  rapidly  toward  the  ship. 
It  grew  larger  and  darker  as  it  menacingly  advanced. 

"Reef  all  sails!  Furl  the  royal  and  the  gansail! 
Reef  the  topsails!  Low  down  the  flying  jib!"  directed 
the  captain.  "The  gale  is  upon  us!" 

The  sailors  rushed  to  obey  the  command.  They 
clung  to  the  mast  and  yards  with  their  feet  wrapped 
around  the  rigging;  as  they  fought  the  wind  and  reefed 
the  sails. 

The  brig  swung  on  her  beam -ends  as  if  gasping  for 
breath  to  breast  the  mountainous  billows.  A  heavy  sea 
beat  against  the  ship's  bows  and  deluged  the  decks.  The 
wind  whistled  through  the  rigging.  The  brig  strained 
at  her  course,  rose  on  the  huge  waves  and  fell  into  watery 
trenches.  Every  eye  was  alert,  every  hand  ready  to 
battle  with  the  elements.  Night  came  on — sullen  and 
dark.  An  inky  blackness  enveloped  the  ship;  rain, 
sleet  and  hail  pelted  officers  and  men.  They  pulled 
their  tarpaulins  tighter  on  their  heads  and  buttoned 
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their  oilskins  more  closely  around  them.  Thunderclaps 
resounded  and  echoed  in  the  sky.  Forked  streaks  of 
lightning  zig-zagged  through  the  blackness.  The  dreaded 
Cape  was  being  rounded  by  the  staunch  brig  with  loud 
celebrations  by  Neptune's  orchestra.  Only  strong  ship 
timbers  securely  encompassed  with  iron  bands  could 
withstand  a  tempest  like  this.  The  thunder  crashed 
with  deafening  explosion.  The  lightning  flashed  its 
death-dealing  course.  The  wind  shrieked  through  the 
spars. 

"  How  dare  you  affront  us  with  your  passage  ? "  it  seemed 
to  say  to  the  adventurous  soul  of  the  master.  "This  is 
our  playground.  If  you  dare  to  enter  it,  you  shall  rue 
the  consequences  of  your  audacity." 

"Other  ships  have  passed  through  this  Hellespont  and 
mine  must  follow,"  muttered  the  captain  as  if  in  answer 
to  the  wind.  A  crash  followed  his  utterance.  The 
tumult  increased.  The  captain  rushed  aft.  A  yard 
arm  was  splintered.  "Thank  God!  it  was  not  the  main 
mast,"  breathed  the  master.  "Heave  to!  Luff  the 
yard  arm!"  shouted  the  captain,  as  the  sailors  clung  to 
the  ropes  and  bound  up  the  splinters.  "A  cable's  length 
to  the  south!"  he  ordered  again.  "Quick,  or  the  ship 
is  doomed!  The  ledges  are  below!  I  never  will  boast 
again,"  he  muttered  through  his  clinched  teeth.  "I 
would  better  have  been  studying  Channel  Charts  than 
Spanish  phrases!" 

Another  crash  resounded  in  the  ears  of  the  fearless 
men.  Straining  their  eyes  aloft  they  descried  another 
yardarm  trailing  by  its  ropes. 

* '  Avast  there ! ' '  shouted  the  captain .  * '  Man  the  rigging ! ' ' 

In  a  second  of  time  two  old  salts  jumped  to  obey  the 
command.  Hand  over  hand  they  crept  along  the  ropes 
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in  the  pitchy  darkness,  loosened  the  broken  timber  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea.  The  ship  lunged  and  strained. 
The  mainmast  creaked  ominously. 

"If  this  keeps  on,  we  shall  be  food  for  sharks  before 
morning!"  shouted  the  master  in  the  ear  of  the  mate. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!"  growled  Mr.  Hatch. 

"The  Patagonians  will  burn  our  furniture  for  firewood," 
added  the  master. 

"And  use  our  sails  for  tepees,"  remarked  the  mate.- 
This  was  an  astonishing  answer  for  Mr.  Hatch  as  he  was 
a  man  utterly  destitute  of  imagination. 

"Our  assortment  of  tin  pans  will  be  added  to  their 
collection  of  musical  instruments.  We  are  giving  up 
our  lives  in  a  worthy  cause,"  continued  the  master  with 
grim  humour.  "Is  that  a  streak  of  daylight,  or  another 
sally  of  Satan?" 

"It  certainly  does  seem  like  daylight!"  assured  Mr. 
Hatch. 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  the  master  devoutly.  "Now 
old  Boreas  has  done  his  devilish  worst.  The  sun  will 
drive  him  into  his  cave  and  we  can  get  our  bearings. 
This  is  where  the  mild  Pacific  and  stormy  Atlantic 
celebrate  their  meeting-place.  Starboard  watch  below!" 
he  ordered.  "Turn  the  ship's  nose  northwest  and  keep 
well  away  from  the  coast,"  he  directed  Mr.  Hatch,  as 
he  went  down  the  companionway. 

"Luff  the  halyards!"  ordered  the  mate. 

"What  a  night!"  soliloquized  the  captain.  "Satan 
let  loose  with  all  his  artillery !  The  Maria  Esther  is  yet 
afloat  with  no  bones  broken  beyond  a  few  spars.  The 
ship's  carpenter  will  doctor  them  alright.  No  wonder 
that  my  mother  was  a  nervous  wreck  at  mention  of  the 
sea !  And  to  be  boxed  up  in  a  cabin  was  the  unkindest 
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cut  of  all.  I  have  the  appetite  of  a  wolf,"  he  muttered, 
as  he  rang  for  the  steward.  "Bring  me  some  hot  coffee 
and  a  bunch  of  ship's  biscuits,  "he  ordered  his  black  cook. 

"Yeth,  thir,"  answered  the  negro,  who  winked  his 
heavy  eyelids  and  solemnly  shuffled  away  on  his  gustatory 
errand. 

Faintly  the  eastern  horizon  was  tinged  with  pearl 
which  deepened  and  widened  to  rose  colour.  Dawn 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  god  of  day .  The  sun  appeared 
and  gladdened  the  eyes  of  the  men  moving  over  these 
wastes  of  waters.  His  majestic  appearance  was  the 
signal  for  King  Boreas  to  begin  a  retreat.  The  waves 
lowered  their  crests.  The  lightning  was  seen  no  more 
that  day.  Loftily  the  mighty  sun  pursued  his  ardent 
course,  overcoming  the  elements  and  bathing  the  earth 
with  his  warmth. 

The  starboard  watch  in  the  messroom  swallowed  hot 
coffee  and  chewed  salt  beef  with  ship 's  biscuits,  thankfully ; 
then  they  bestowed  themselves  in  their  bunks  with  sighs 
of  satisfaction. 

Even  Joe  Hardy  grasped  a  handrail  with  more  firmness 
and  sank  into  his  bunk  and  oblivion  with  deep  gratitude. 
"My  liver  will  be  alright  after  all,"  he  muttered  sleepily. 

The  Maria  Esther  rose  and  fell  on  the  billows  seemingly 
alive  to  victory.  The  waves  beat  against  the  ship's  sides 
and  splashed  through  the  portholes .  The  watch  exchanged 
duty.  The  weary  sailors  slept  on,  cradled  by  the  waves 
that  seemed  to  sing  a  lullaby  to  the  men  who  had  fought 
them. 

"This  may  be  the  mild  Pacific  after  all,  but  by  heck  !— 
I  wouldn't  choose  the  Strait  of  Terror  del  Flame-in-I-go 
for  a  pleasure  trip,"  thought  Mr.  Hatch;  as  he  swung 
into  his  berth  and  sank  into  slumber. 
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The  brig  pursued  her  course  northward  until  she  reached 
the  Port  of  Valparaiso  and  came  to  anchorage.  Captain 
Fitch  went  ashore  and  bought  some  provisions  and  secured 
fresh  water.  He  arranged  a  counter  in  one  of  the  ship's 
storerooms  and  laid  out  samples  of  his  cargo  which 
Mr.  Welles  thoughtfully  had  provided. 

In  broken  Spanish  the  master  invited  some  of  the 
merchants  of  the  city  to  visit  his  ship.  Several  of  them 
accepted  out  of  curiosity  to  see  the  American's  goods. 
And  with  the  national  affability  of  the  Spaniards  and  a 
desire  for  elegance,  they  bought  some  silks  and  furniture. 

With  some  doubloons  and  pesos  in  his  safe  Captain 
Fitch  felt  encouraged  to  continue  his  voyage.  It  was 
hides  that  he  wanted  and  hides  he  must  have.  He  was 
told  that  they  could  be  bought  in  stock-raising  countries 
for  a  mere  song.  These  hides  were  in  demand  in  the 
shoeshops  of  New  England  at  a  high  rate  of  profit. 

Onward  and  northward  sailed  the  brig  and  again  entered 
the  tropics  and  dropped  anchor  at  Alcapulco.  After  a 
small  amount  of  trading,  the  captain  again  pursued  his 
course  up  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  The  master  studied 
his  chart  and,  observing  the  bold  promontory  of  Point 
Loma,  rightly  decided  that  this  was  the  Port  of  San 
Diego,  and  leaving  the  headland  on  the  west,  he  sailed 
into  the  land-locked  harbour  and  anchored. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A  FANDANGO  AT  CASA  DE  ESTUDILLO  IN  SAN  DIEGO. 
CAPTAIN  FITCH  MEETS  A  POWERFUL  FRIEND  AND  A  CHARMING 
SENORITA. 

The  southern  shore  of  San  Diego  was  low  and  sandy 
and,  from  the  bluff  heights  opposite,  a  strip  of  beach 
reached  out  into  the  water  and  left  a  narrow  entrance 
about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  Point  Loma  stretched 
its  high  bulk  on  the  west  and  formed  a  breakwater  on 
which  stood  Fort  Guiharros  guarding  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  The  hills  around  the  bay  were  green  with 
chaparral  and  on  the  plains  the  willows  waved  their 
graceful  foliage  in  the  soft  air. 

The  Maria  Esther  anchored  beside  an  English  brig 
which  disclosed  the  name  of  Vulture  on  her  bow.  American 
sailors  were  seen  in  her  rigging  and  an  American  com 
mander  on  her  deck. 

Captain  Fitch  gave  a  salute,  he  was  glad  to  think  of 
hearing  his  native  tongue  after  four  months  of  sailing  and 
anchorage  in  Spanish  ports. 

The  master  of  the  Vulture  saluted  in  return  and  beckoned 
Captain  Fitch  to  visit  him.  The  captain,  nothing  loth, 
ordered  the  boat  lowered  and  was  rowed  to  the  Vulture's 
side.  Mounting  to  the  deck  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  the  sailing-master  who  introduced  himself  as  Captain 
Barry  from  Boston.  The  Two  shipmasters  gave  each 
other  an  appraising  glance  and  shook  hands.  They 
felt  instinctively  that  they  could  trust  each  other  and 
this  friendship  never  was  broken. 
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After  a  short  conversation  Captain  Barry  said,  "The 
owner  of  the  Vulture  is  on  board.  Would  you  like  to 
meet  him?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  Fitch. 

Captain  Barry  sent  a  cabin  boy  to  the  saloon  with  the 
request  for  the  owner  to  come  on  deck.  A  tall  gentleman 
with  light  complexion  and  strong  features  soon  joined  them . 

Senor  Virmond,  this  is  Captain  Fitch, master  of  the  adjoin 
ing  brig,  sailing  from  Boston,"  introduced  Captain  Barry. 

The  shipowner  shook  hands  with  the  new  arrival  and 
surveyed  him  critically.  "Glad  to  know  you,  sir,"  he 
said,  after  having  made  up  his  mind  apparently  to  that 
effect.'  "I  am  a  native  of  northern  Europe,  although  I 
speak  English  and  Spanish." 

"My  name  is  Henry  Fitch,  and  I  am  an  American," 
responded  the  captain. 

"All  the  same,  you  are  a  good  fellow,"  returned 
Virmond.  "I  think  I  saw  you  at  Acapulco  a  short  time 
since." 

"Yes,"  returned  Fitch,  "I  called  at  that  port  to  work 
up  a  trade  with  the  merchants." 

"You  would  do  better  here,  if  you  were  properly 
introduced.  There  is  some  suspicion  here  regarding 
unknown  foreigners  who  attempt  to  land  in  San  Diego. 
Come  below  and  lunch  with  Captain  Barry  and  me  and 
I  will  explain  the  situation  to  you." 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  Fitch  agreeably. 

Virmond  bent  his  tall  form  down  the  companionway, 
entered  his  spacious  cabin  and  rang  for  the  cabin  boy  to 
bring  luncheon  for  three.  "Did  you  hear  of  one  of  your 
American  shipmaster's  latest  exploits?  "inquired  Virmond. 

"No  news  whatever,"  answered  Fitch.  "What  hap- 
happened  to  my  countryman?" 
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"It  seems,"  explained  Virmond,  "that  Captain  Brad 
shaw,  master  of  the  brig  Franklin,  hailing  from  Boston, 
made  this  port.  Here  he  was  detained,  by  order  of  the 
Governor,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  contraband 
trade.  Captain  Bradshaw  was  given  permission  to  go 
on  board  his  ship  where  Spanish  guards  were  stationed 
over  his  disputed  cargo,  which  the  Governor  and  Collector 
of  the  port  were  expected  to  visit  and  inspect.  Once  on 
board  his  ship  the  captain  ordered,  'Up  anchor!'  and 
'All  sails  set!'  and  made  full  speed  out  of  the  harbour. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  game  of  run-away." 

"Shades  of  Benjamin  Franklin!"  exclaimed  Captain 
Fitch.  "To  have  his  honoured  and  venerated  name  so 
desecrated  was  a  crime  to  the  morality  that  he  taught 
and  inspired.  And  Captain  Bradshaw 's  despicable  action 
was  unfortunate  for  me,"  continued  the  newcomer. 
"This  is  my  first  voyage  to  Pacific  ports.  If  I  do  not 
make  good,  my  business  here  is  ruined." 

"Perhaps  I  can  help  you,"  offered  the  host  affably. 
"I  will  finish  my  story  first,"  he  continued.  "Captain 
Bradshaw  placed  the  Spanish  guards  on  deck  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  guns  of  the  fort.  In  this  manner 
the  ship  was  protected  from  the  cannon  on  shore.  The 
Spaniards  would  have  hesitated  to  fire  on  their  own  men. 
Beyond  the  range  of  the  fort  guns,  Bradshaw  sent  the 
guards  ashore  in  a  boat.  The  Franklin  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  the  fort  within  pistol  shot  of  the  cannon's  mouth. 
On  she  sailed  till  she  reached  Point  Loma  and  the  great 
swell  of  the  ocean.  Then  she  answered  the  fort  with  a 
shot  from  her  side.  A  little  cloud  of  smoke  rose  from  her 
hulk  and  her  cannon's  report  reverberated  among  the 
hills  as  if  defying  the  Government." 

"Bad  policy!    Very   bad  policy!"   exclaimed   Fitch. 
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•'Captain  Bradshaw  never  can  hope  to  bring  the  Franklin 
into  San  Diego  again." 

"He  did  so,"  responded  the  host,  "and  is  now  awaiting 
trial  at  the  Presidio.  The  action  of  Bradshaw  caused 
much  excitement  throughout  the  country  and  the  Governor 
was  thoroughly  exasperated  with  his  dishonourable 
conduct,  particularly  as  he  had  given  him  the  freedom 
of  the  port." 

"The  Governor  had  cause  to  be  angry,"  interposed 
Fitch. 

" Certainly, "  answered  Virmond .  "I  have  had  business 
relations  with  the  Spaniards  along  this  coast  for  a  number 
of  years  and  always  have  found  them  courteous  and 
honourable.  They  strictly  have  fulfilled  their  promises. " 

"Perhaps  I  would  better  strike  a  trade  at  San  Pedro, 
the  port  of  Los  Angeles,"  pursued  Fitch. 

"No  ships  are  allowed  to  anchor  there,"  informed 
Virmond.  "Commerce  is  restricted  to  Monterey,  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Diego,  since  the  open  defiance  of  Captain 
Bradshaw." 

"Business  looks  black  for  me,"  muttered  Fitch. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do/'  volunteered  Virmond 
between  puffs  of  his  cigar.  "You  look  like  a  man  of 
honour.  I  will  tell  you  this.  I  am  owner  of  several 
brigs,  trading  at  the  western  ports  of  North  and  South 
America  and  I  have  large  shops  in  Acapulco  and  Mexico 
City.  I  desire  to  keep  friendly  relations  with  the  people 
of  San  Diego,  yet  I  will  risk  introducing  you  to  them. 
I  am  going  ashore  to  a  dance  this  evening  at  Casa 
de  Estudillo,  and  would  like  your  company.  My 
word  is  as  good  as  my  bond,  and  these  people  never 
have  had  their  confidence  in  me  misplaced.  Will 
you  go?" 
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"Delighted  to  have  such  a  powerful  sponsor  for  my 
good  conduct,  I'm  sure,"  replied  the  visitor. 

"Fortune  favours  the  honourable  man.  I  think  I 
have  not  misplaced  my  confidence  in  you,"  responded 
Virmoncl,  leading  the  way  to  the  deck.  "Be  ready  to 
row  ashore  at  dusk.  The  fandango  begins  early.  I  will 
call  for  you  in  my  boat,"  invited  Virmond  agreeably. 

Fitch  nodded  as  he  went  over  the  Vulture's  side. 
"Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining,"  he  thought,  as  he 
stepped  into  his  boat  and  was  rowed  to  his  brig. 

"Fine  young  man,"  said  Virmond  to  Barry.  "He 
may  succeed  in  causing  the  Spaniards  to  think  more 
favourably  of  American  foreigners." 

Virmond  was  a  born  diplomat  and  self-appointed 
plenipotentiary  in  Mexican  business  circles  and  society. 
He  was  warmly  welcomed  in  Mexico  City,  having  extra 
ordinary  facilities  for  obtaining  the  attention  of  the 
Mexican  officials.  And  consequently  he  was  much  sought 
by  his  Californian  friends  to  solicit  any  civil,  military  or 
ecclesiastical  favour  for  them.  He  was  wealthy  and 
influential,  being  owner  of  the  brigs,  Catalina,  Clarita, 
Vulture  and  other  vessels  well  known  to  California  trade. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  man  of  great  enterprise,  and  his 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Spanish  wife  formed  a  link 
in  the  society  of  the  Spaniards  and  increased  their  con 
fidence  in  him. 

Dona  Feliciana  Virmond  and  Captain  Barry 's  wife 
were  on  board  the  Vulture,  but  remained  in  their  cabins 
during  the  visit  of  the  strange  sea  captain. 

"Not  such  a  bad  beginning,  after  all,"  thought  Fitch, 
as  he  strode  on  the  deck  of  the  Maria  Esther  and  gave 
the  result  of  his  visit  in  the  Vulture  to  Mr.  Hatch. 

"It  reminds  me  of  the  advice  of  Captain  Holmes  to 
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his  son,  just  before  starting  on  sea  voyages — 'Always 
go  straight  ahead,  and  if  you  meet  the  devil,  cut  him  in 
two  and  sail  between  the  pieces,'"  quoted  the  mate. 

"Good  advice,"  laughed  Fitch.  "I  thought  I  was 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  when  Virmond  told 
me  about  Bradshaw's  insolence.  But  his  Satanic  majesty 
resolved  himself  into  the  Grecian  god,  Mercury,  the 
bringer  of  good  things.  Tell  the  cabin  boy  to  brush  up 
my  shore  togs  and  I  will  do  the  same  with  my  Spanish. 
Let  the  cook  know  that  we  dine  early.  I  shall  go  ashore 
at  dusk,"  directed  the  master  retiring  to  his  cabin. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  Captain  Fitch  paced 
the  deck  muttering  Spanish  phrases  until  he  flattered 
himself  his  accent  would  be  mistaken  for  the  fluency  of 
a  Castilian  native.  He  did  not  dream  that  his  halting 
utterances  would  be  quoted  by  the  musical  voices  of  the 
senoritas  in  San  Diego.  The  daughters  of  California, 
behind  waving  fans  and  seeming  indifference,  critically 
scanned  each  newly  arriving  officer  as  a  victim  of  their 
witty  remarks. 

The  young  man  knew  that  he  would  be  likely  to  suffer 
adverse  criticism  among  the  people  of  the  port  on  account 
of  Bradshaw's  ignominious  behaviour.  Nevertheless  he 
took  his  courage  in  both  hands  and  manfully  stepped  into 
Virmond 's  boat  at  dusk  and  was  rowed  ashore  indulging 
in  some  trepidation  of  mind.  "They  can  do  no  worse 
than  refuse  to  do  business  with  me,"  he  thought.  "And 
they  may  refuse  me  entrance  to  their  society,  which  is 
hospitable  to  the  last  degree  among  themselves,  I  am 
told.  However,  with  Senor  Virmond  as  sponsor,  they 
scarcely  can  turn  a  very  cold  shoulder." 

Leaving  the  sailors  in  charge  of  the  boat,  they  found 
two  horses  saddled  and  led  by  a  mounted  vaquero. 
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Virmond  mounted  one  beast  and  placed  his  wife  in  front 
of  him  on  the  saddle.  Fitch  mounted  the  other  animal 
and  they  rode  to  the  pueblo  about  three  miles  distant. 

" Captain  Barry  will  not  come,"  announced  Virmond. 
"His  wife  was  not  feeling  well  and  he  would  not  leave 
her."  Fitch  expressed  his  regrets  for  their  absence  from 
the  dance. 

Candle-light  shone  in  the  windows  of  Casa  de  Estudillo 
as  the  guests  left  their  mounts  with  the  vaquero.  Don 
Jose  Estudillo  stood  at  the  entrance  of  his  spacious, 
adobe  home,  built  around  three  sides  of  a  patio,  or  court 
yard,  where  all  the  rooms  opened  into  the  walled 
enclosure. 

"Ah,  Sefior  Virmond  and  Senora  Feliciana,  I  am  most 
delighted  that  you  honour  my  home  with  your  presence," 
welcomed  the  host  with  much  cordiality. 

"The  pleasure  is  mine  and  my  wife's,"  returned 
Virmond.  "I  have  brought  a  stranger,  hoping  you  will 
extend  your  well-known  hospitality  to  him.  Allow  me 
to  introduce  Captain  Fitch,  master  of  the  brig  Maria 
Esther,  just  arrived  in  port." 

"An  American!"  exclaimed  the  host,  scanning  the 
captain  critically.  "I  hope  he  has  better  manners  than 
his  countryman,  Bradshaw." 

"I  will  be  responsible  for  him,"  promised  Virmond. 
"The  cut  of  his  mainsail  is  somewhat  different,"  he 
explained  in  sea  vernacular. 

Don  Jose  Estudillo  understood,  however,  that  Fitch's 
moral  stamina  seemed  stronger  than  that  of  his  country 
man,  Bradshaw.  "He  shall  be  welcomed  since  he  arrived 
with  you,"  replied  the  host  amiably. 

The  two  men  passed  into  the  sala  following  Dona 
Feliciana  who,  wrapped  in  her  black  lace  mantilla  over 
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lemon-coloured  silk,  presented  a  brilliant  picture  of 
Spanish  beauty. 

Senora  Estudillo  greeted  her  guest  effusively.  "My 
dear  Dona  Feliciana,  when  did  you  arrive  from  Mexico 
City  ?  So  delighted  to  have  you  with  us  again !" 

"And  I  am  glad  to  enter  your  little  paradise  again," 
returned  the  guest. 

"Whom  have  you  with  you?  I  mistrust  my  eyesight. 
Not  an  American  sea  captain !  Is  he?  The  governor  will 
forbid  him  entrance  to  the  port,  I  think,"  continued  the 
hostess. 

"Perhaps  so,  but  I  think  my  husband  will  speak  to 
Governor  Echeandia  regarding  the  Americano.  He  seems 
favourably  impressed  with  him,"  responded  Dona 
Feliciana. 

"That  may  make  a  difference.  But  he  is  so  suspicious 
of  foreigners,  you  know,"  suggested  the  hostess. 

"Yes,  although  my  husband  was  once  considered  a 
foreigner,  and  they  are  not  all  bad,"  smiled  Dona 
Feliciana. 

"True  enough!  I  forgot  that.  Senor  Virmond  is  so 
entirely  one  of  us  now,"  murmured  her  companion. 

Captain  Fitch  was  duly  presented  to  the  hostess  and 
passed  on  to  the  other  duefias,  who  presented  him  to  their 
daughters. 

"Dona  Ignacia  Lopez  de  Carrillo,  this  is  the  master 
of  an  American  ship,  arrived  in  port  to-day — Captain 
Fitch,"  announced  the  hostess. 

Dona  Ignacia  bowed  with  stately  reserve,  and  turned 
to  her  daughter,  Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo,  "  This  is  Captain 
Fitch,  just  arrived  in  the  harbour." 

Senorita  Josefa  flashed  a  brilliant  glance  from  her 
dark  eyes,  shadowed  by  long,  black  lashes,  and  her  red 
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lips  curved  in  a  fleeting  smile  as  she  courtesied  gracefully 
to  the  captain. 

"Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  such  vivid  beauty  in  the 
face  of  a  girl,"  thought  the  young  man,  as  he  bent  his 
tall  form  before  her. 

"Ah!  Is  this  blond  creature,  with  eyes  of  the  sky 
and  locks  of  the  sun,  a  man  or  a  demi-god?"  thought 
Josefa.  "Senor  Los  Vegas,  the  schoolmaster,  told  us 
of  the  sea-kings  of  the  North,  who  sailed  their  adven 
turous  voyages.  Perhaps  he  is  one  of  them."  This 
thought  passed  through  Josefa 's  mind  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  Gently  waving  her  fan,  she  sereneiy  con 
templated  the  new  arrival  before  her.  The  girl  of 
nineteen  years  had  acquired  or  inherited  the  poise  of  a 
lady  of  wider  social  experience  than  might  be  supposed 
to  be  obtained  in  this  secluded  community. 

"Will  you  dance?"  asked  the  captain  deferentially. 
Josefa  accepted  the  invitation  and  Captain  Fitch  placed 
his  arm  around  her  waist,  American  fashion,  to  lead  her 
in  a  waltz. 

"No,  no!  Senor  Capitano,  we  are  not  allowed  to  dance 
like  that!  Do  you  see  the  excitement  you  have  caused 
among  the  duenas!" 

"Pardon  me,  Senorita,  for  my  ignorance  of  your  forms 
of  etiquette,"  begged  Fitch  apologetically. 

"We  dance  like  this,"  explained  the  girl,  executing  a 
few  graceful  steps  before  him.  But  do  not  touch  me. 
We  must  circle  around  each  other  in  time  to  the  music," 
and  she  again  took  a  few  gliding  steps. 

"Ah,  I  see!"  returned  the  captain.  "Gracias, 
Senorita!" 

Then  the  couple  whirled  up  and  down  the  sala  in  a  maze 
of  inexplicable  pleasure.  Josef  a 's  dark  head,  with  its 
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single  pink  Castilian  rose  entwined  in  her  glossy,  blue- 
black  hair,  was  overshadowed  by  her  partner's  blonde 
head,  as  he  danced  opposite  her.  They  swayed  in  a  maze 
of  new  and  wonderful  emotions — unknown,  entrancing. 

"Your  countrymen,  the  Patties,  are  not  having  a  very 
joyous  time  in  San  Diego,"  volunteered  Josefa. 

"  My  countrymen !     Where  are  they,  Sefiorita  Carrillo  ? " 

"In  the  Presidio  Prison,  Senor  Capitano,"  explained 
the  girl. 

"Why  are  they  in  prison,  Senorita  Carrillo,"  pursued 
Fitch. 

"By  order  of  the  Governor,  "continued  the  young  lady. 

"What  is  their  sin  of  omission  or  commission?" 
questioned  the  captain  anxiously. 

"The  Americanos  had  the  audacity  to  come  over  the 
mountains  and  find  entrance  into  California  by  land. 
I  was  told  that  the  Governor  tore  up  their  passports  and 
ordered  them  to  prison,"  explained  Josefa. 

"I  must  visit  them,  if  possible.  Perhaps  I  can  help 
them,"  said  the  young  man  earnestly.  "And  I  must 
discover  how  much,  or  how  little  offence  will  land  any 
other  American  foreigner  in  prison,"  he  thought,  as  he 
squared  his  broad  shoulders  reflectively. 

"The  Governor  is  very  suspicious  of  foreigners.  You 
must  beware  of  gaining  his  dislike,"  warned  the  girl. 

"Gracias,  Senorita  Josefa.  Senor  Virmond  saves  me 
from  the  sin  of  intrusion,  I  believe,"  replied  Fitch. 

"Even  so, "murmured  Josefa,  "the  Governor  watches 
your  every  movement.  I  have  noticed  him  frowning  at 
you  this  evening." 

The  fandango  came  to  an  end  with  El  Sol,  the  dance  of  the 
sunrise,  which  was  participated  in  by  the  nodding  duenas. 

They  brightened  under  the  spell  of  the  graceful  exercise 
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and  celebrated  the  rising  of  the  sun  with  smiling  faces, 
while  their  daughters  exchanged  compliments  with  the 
caballeros.  Then  the  se floras  and  senoritas,  escorted  by 
their  husbands  and  brothers,  returned  to  their  homes. 

Senor  Virmond  took  his  wife  on  his  saddle  and  rode 
down  the  shore  road  with  Captain  Fitch,  followed  by  a 
vaquero,  who  was  to  lead  back  the  horses.  They  were 
invited  to  remain  at  Casa  de  Estudillo,  but  thought  best 
to  return  to  their  brigs. 

The  moon  sailed  high  in  the  heavens,  pallidly  disappear 
ing  at  signs  of  the  advent  of  the  god  of  day.  Not  a  cloud 
veiled  the  sky;  not  a  leaf  quivered.  It  seemed  a  fairy 
landscape  that  might  dissolve  and  fade  away  at  the  wave 
of  a  fairy's  wand. 

Don  Jose  Estudillo  and  his  guests  seemed  photographed 
on  the  brain  of  Captain  Fitch,  especially  the  exquisite 
face  of  his  first  partner  in  the  dance.  Absently  he  dis 
mounted  from  his  horse  at  the  boat's  side,  and  as  absently 
stepped  into  the  boat.  Dona  Feliciana  noted  his  abstrac 
tion  and  wondered,  as  was  the  way  of  women,  but  she 
discreetly  remained  silent. 

"Did  you  enjoy  the  dance,  Captain  Fitch?"  inquired 
Virmond. 

"The  best  dance  of  my  life,"  replied  Fitch  decidedly. 
So  soon,  he  had  forgotten  his  waltz  with  sweet  Dorothy 
Dearborn  and  the  ride  to  the  millrace,  but  that  was  the 
way  with  men.  "Fate  leads  people  strange  dances," 
thought  Captain  Fitch,  as  he  thanked  Virmond  for  his 
courtesy  and  climbed  into  his  ship. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

CAPTAIN  FITCH  MEETS  A  STRONG  ENEMY. 

The  day  after  the  fandango  Sefior  Virmond  sent  a 
message  to  Captain  Fitch — writing  that  he  intended 
calling  on  the  Governor  and  would  be  pleased  to  take  the 
captain  and  introduce  him  to  his  Excellency.  His  boat 
would  call  for  Fitch  after  the  midday  meal.  The  captain 
sent  a  thankful  acceptance. 

"The  silver  lining,  to  my  cloud  of  adverse  circumstances, 
is  growing  wider,"  remarked  the  master  to  Mr.  Hatch. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!"  responded  the  mate,  "silver  linings 
sometimes  do  show,  if  we  are  on  the  watch  for  them." 

Captain  Fitch  picked  up  his  Spanish  books  and  gained 
a  few  more  phrases  for  his  own  before  lunch.  Afterward 
he  studied  the  navigation  charts  outlining  the  California 
coast.  Mr.  Hatch  sent  word  that " that  foreign  gentleman 
was  waiting,"  and  the  captain  departed  with  the  pleni 
potentiary  to  the  Court  of  his  Excellency,  the  Governor 
of  the  Calif ornias. 

Virmond  experienced  no  difficulty  in  gaining  entrance 
to  the  Presidio,  being  well  known  in  San  Diego.  And, 
of  course,  Captain  Fitch  was  not  challenged  admittance, 
accompanying  such  an  important  personage.  Virmond 
threw  the  bridle  reins  of  his  horse  to  a  sentinel,  tossed 
a  silver  dollar  in  the  same  direction  and  walked  straight 
to  the  Governor  Js  adobe  dwelling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort, 
flanked  on  one  side  by  the  barracks  of  the  garrison  and  on 
the  opposite  side  by  a  prison  and  a  small  Gothic  chapel, 
the  whole  enclosed  by  a  high  adobe  wall,  from  the  top  of 
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which,  located  on  a  steep  hill  adjoining  the  pueblo,  the 
surrounding  country  and  harbour  could  be  scanned. 

The  American  noticed  curiously  that  some  of  the  soldiers 
were  dancing  to  the  music  of  a  guitar,  whiling  away  the 
slow  passage  of  time,  and  that  the  sentinel  at  the  iron- 
barred  gate  wore  his  frayed  grey  blanket  over  his  shoulder 
with  the  grace  of  a  caballero  wearing  his  velvet  cloak. 

Governor  Echeandia  received  his  friend  in  his  magis 
trate  office ,  where  Virmond  formally  presented  his  protege. 
"This  is  Captain  Fitch,  master  of  the  brig,  Maria  Esther, 
sailing  from  Boston." 

The  Governor  bowed  stiffly  and  threw  a  searching  glance 
from  beneath  his  black  brows  on  the  young  man. 
Governor  Echeandia  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  rather  a 
dark  complexion  and  thin  dark  brown  hair  and  side 
whiskers.  His  features  were  pleasing  when  not  obscured 
by  a  scowl  of  jealousy,  and  his  manner  was  dignified  and 
courteous  to  people  of  his  own  race.  Of  rather  a  lazy 
disposition,  he  was  inclined  to  be  dilatory  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life  and  especially  in  declaring  his  love  to  the 
lady  of  his  choice. 

"I  am  taking  some  responsibility  on  my  shoulders, 
but  I  will  answer  for  Captain  Fitch's  good  behaviour," 
proposed  Virmond. 

"I  should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  put  your  friend  in 
irons  in  case  of  an  action  of  mutiny  now  undeveloped  in 
your  ward,"  returned  the  Governor  ironically.  "I 
trusted  in  Bradshaw's  honour  and  discovered  that  I 
trusted  a  traitor:  henceforth  I  make  no  trusts  with 
foreigners!" 

"I  do  not  blame  you,"  interposed  Fitch.  "I  am 
ashamed  of  my  countryman,  if  the  account  of  his  behaviour 
was  true." 
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"True  enough!  Every  man  in  San  Diego  knew  it," 
replied  the  Governor  quickly. 

"I  came  to  this  port,  hoping  to  do  business  here.  If 
you  will  grant  me  this  privilege,  I  promise  you  I  will 
not  trespass  on  your  laws,"  declared  Fitch  earnestly. 

"Capitano  Fitch,"  answered  the  Governor  sternly, 
"  I  would  not  give  you  the  freedom  of  the  Ports  of  California 
for  one  monent  were  it  not  for  the  request  of  my  friend 
Don  Enrique  Virmond.  In  this  case  I  cannot  say,  'no.* 
But  make  your  business  short.  I  have  reason  to  be 
suspicious  of  all  foreigners."  Turning  to  the  pleni 
potentiary,  he  added,  "Sefior  Virmond  is  now  one  of  us." 
He  ordered  wine  and  cigars  to  be  brought  in  by  his  Indian 
men-servants;  then  he  relaxed  his  sternness  and  became 
the  affable  host . 

Captain  Fitch  decided  that  he  would  not  care  to  have 
Governor  Echeandia  for  an  enemy. 

Virmond  sipped  his  wine  leisurely  and  skilfully  turned 
the  conversational  tide.  He  had  accomplished  his  object 
of  obtaining  the  freedom  of  the  Ports  of  California  for 
Captain  Fitch. 

After  an  hour's  conversation  regarding  Mexican 
government  circles,  to  which  Governor  Eche'andia  eagerly 
listened,  being  specially  interested  in  the  far-distant 
home  government,  the  self-appointed  plenipotentiary 
and  Captain  Fitch  departed.  The  Governor  was  urbanely 
polite  and  exhibited  the  proverbial  Spanish  hospitable 
spirit.  Beneath  it  all,  however,  he  studied  the  American 
shipmaster  and  decided  that  he  would  try  him  out,  as 
the  people  of  San  Diego  and  the  Missionaries  greatly 
needed  articles  of  trade  and  commerce. 

"El  diablo  take  the  foreigner !" muttered  the  Governor. 
"I  will  deal  as  strictly  with  him  as  the  Supreme  Govern- 
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ment  could  wish.  I  will  have  him  closely  watched." 
Calling  his  secretary,  Lieutenant  Zamorano,  who  was 
writing  at  a  mission-made  table,  he  directed  him  to  send 
for  Lieutenant  Domingo  Carrillo,  his  special  aide  in  San 
Diego,  and  there  commanded  the  lieutenant  to  watch  the 
Americano  shipmaster  unceasingly. 

Several  days  passed  pleasantly  away.  Virmond  and 
Fitch  visited  Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  where  Fathers 
Vicente  Oliva  and  Fernando  Martin  received  them  with 
their  usual  courtesy  and  listened  to  Virmond 's  account  of 
Fitch's  merchandise. 

Captain  Fitch  in  his  best  Spanish  politely  invited  the 
missionaries  to  visit  his  brig  and  inspect  his  goods.  This 
they  promised  to  do  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

"I  wish  to  buy  some  bolts  of  cotton  cloth  for  clothing 
our  neophytes,"  decided  Father  Oliva.  "They  are  indus 
trious  workers,  but  are  like  children,  and  expect  to  be 
rewarded  with  clothing  and  trinkets.  They  never  knew 
the  use  of  money." 

Fitch  listened  closely  to  the  friar's  flowing  Spanish 
and  thanked  his  good  fortune  in  the  person  of  Virmond 
that  favoured  him. 

After  an  appetizing  repast  in  the  refectory  the  visitors 
departed  with  hearty  expressions  of  thanks. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CAPTAIN  FITCH  ASSISTS  JOSE  YBARRA  AT  AN  INDIAN  UPRISING 

In  a  ranch  house ,  located  in  a  lonely  valley,  an  Indian 
woman  was  pleading  with  her  mistress — "Go,  Senora, 
I  beg  you  to  go  at  once, "  she  said.  "  Chief  Black  Hawk  is 
making  ready  his  warriors  for  a  night  attack  on  this 
casa." 

"No,  no,  Estanza,  thou  faint-hearted  wood-dove,  it 
can't  be  possible!  The  Indians  will  not  harm  «s," 
replied  Senora  Margarita  Ybarra. 

"Oh,  Senora,"  entreated  the  woman,  "you  do  not 
know  the  Indians :  they  strike  when  you  least  expect  a 
blow!  They  are  filled  with  anger  because  a  Spanish 
soldier  assaulted  one  of  their  women.  And  they  have 
vowed  vengeance  on  every  Spaniard  in  California.  Take 
your  little  son  and  fly  at  once  and  find  safety  in  San 
Diego!" 

"Are  the  Indians  indeed  so  desperate  as  that  ? "  asked  the 
Spanish  woman  in  alarm . 

"Yes,  Senora,  our  cook  told  me  that  he  agreed  to  go  out 
to  the  well  for  a  bucket  of  water  as  a  signal  for  them  to 
raid  and  burn  the  house  to-night.  They  will  not  spare 
you,  Senora!  They  will  think  of  the  woman  of  their 
tribe  who  was  disgraced.  They  will  kill  you  and  mutilate 
your  body.  Oh,  fly,  Senora  before  it  is  too  late,"  begged 
the  Indian  woman ,  who  loved  her  mistress  and  protector. 

"I  cannot  go  and  leave  my  daughters  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Indians.  Rosita  and  Carmena  will  return  from  our 
neighbour's  rancho  with  their  padre  very  soon — I  cannot 
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tell  just  when  to  expect  them, "  replied  the  senora,  wringing 
her  hands.  "I  will  send  my  little  Jose  to  the  rancho  to 
warn,  and  urge  them  to  make  haste." 

"Oh,  Madre,  Madre!"  cried  young  Jose,  rushing  into 
the  sala.  "The  Indians  have  carried  off  Rosita  and 
Carmena." 

"Oh,  Jose,  do  you  mean  it?  How  do  you  know?" 
shrieked  the  mother,  seizing  her  son  by  the  arm. 

"  I  saw  them  -  from  -  the  -  top  -  of  -  the  -  hill, "  gasped  the 
frightened  boy  between  his  sobs.  "A  big  Indian — with 
feathers  on  his  head — bound  Rosita 's  mouth  and  hands 
and  threw  her  on  his  horse 's  back.  He  held  her  there  with 
one  hand  while  he  rode  behind  her,"  wailed  the  brother. 

"Holy  Virgin!"  shrieked  the  fear-distracted  mother. 
"My  daughter  carried  off  by  the  savages!  Where  are 
your  padre  and  Carmena?"  she  cried,  taking  her  son  by 
the  shoulder  and  shaking  him  in  the  intensity  of  her 
emotions. 

"Another  big  Indian  took  Carmena,"  sobbed  Jose. 
He  treated  her  the  same  as  Rosita  was  treated." 

"Madre  de  Dios!"  wailed  the  mother.  "Why  did  I 
not  listen  to  you,  Dolores?  I  thought  your  words  were 
idle  tales,"  sobbed  the  mother,  shaking  with  grief. 

"  Padre  stopped  to  water  his  horse  at  the  creek — and  the 
Indians  crept  around  him  and  took  him  prisoner,"  sobbed 
the  boy  excitedly. 

"My  husband!  My  daughters!"  gasped  the  stricken 
woman. 

"Come,  Jose,"  she  cried,  catching  her  son's  hand. 
"We  must  go  to  San  Diego  and  get  help  for  your  sisters 
and  padre  and  rescue  them  from  the  wild  men."  Senora 
Margarita  Ybarra  ran  out  of  her  house  drawing  her  son 
with  her  and  dashed  down  the  road  to  the  west.  With 
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dishevelled  hair  and  gown  torn  by  thorns  and  brambles, 
she  tottered  toward  San  Diego,  leading  her  little  son. 
She  waved  her  hand  wildly  to  two  passing  horsemen,  who 
stopped  to  inquire  the  cause  of  her  distress. 

"What  is  the  trouble,  Senora?  Have  you  met  some 
bandits!"  inquired  Virmond. 

"Yes,  yes,  Senor — worse  than  robbers  of  money! 
The  Indians  have  stolen  my  most  precious  possessions — 
my  husband  and  my  daughters,"  cried  the  sefiora, 
weeping  bitterly.  "I  am  going  to  San  Diego  to  get  help 
for  them." 

"Curse  the  savages!"  muttered  Virmond.  "I  will 
take  you  to  a  friend's  casa  where  you  and  your  son  will 
be  safe  and  comfortable,  then  I  will  report  the  matter  to 
the  Commandante.  Those  wretched  Indians  must  be 
punished  and  your  family  must  be  rescued,"  declared 
Virmond,  kindly.  He  dismounted  and  assisted  the 
sefiora  to  his  saddle,  while  Captain  Fitch  placed  Jose* 
on  his  horse  and  they  rode  to  Casa  de  Carrillo  where  they 
left  the  woman  and  child  and  rode  on  up  Presidio  Hill 
to  the  Presidio  or  fort . 

"Where  is  the  Comandante?"  shouted  Virmond,  riding 
into  the  Presidio  with  Fitch. 

"Here!"  replied  Captain  Arguello,  coming  out  of  the 
garrison's  quarters.  "How  can  I  serve  you,  Senor 
Virmond!" 

"Those  cursed  Indians  are  on  the  war-path  again." 

"Where!"  interrupted  Arguello. 

"Up  the  valley!  They  have  kidnapped  the  two 
daughters  of  Sefiora  Margarita  Ybarra  and  they  have  taken 
Senor  Ybarra  prisoner,"  explained  Virmond.  "Senora 
Ybarra  was  running  all  the  way  from  her  rancho.  The 
Indians  made  off  with  their  horses.  Captain  Fitch  and  I 
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met  her  with  her  little  son,  and  brought  them  to  Casa 
de  Carillo." 

"I  will  send  a  detachment  of  soldiers  on  the  trail  of 
the  savages  at  once.  My  guards  will  be  hot  on  their 
trail  within  an  hour,"  declared  the  Comandante, 
blowing  a  bugle  that  hung  at  his  belt. 

Virmond  and  Fitch  retraced  their  steps  to  Casa  de 
Carrillo  where  the  hysterical  Senora  Ybarra  wept  and 
prayed  for  the  rescue  of  her  family,  and  Josef  a  and 
Benicia  tried  to  comfort  her. 

"Oh,  that  I  had  my  daughters  safe  at  home!"  sobbed 
the  stricken  woman.  Those  Indians — those  cruel 
Indians!"  she  moaned. 

Virmond  and  Fitch  tried  to  palliate  the  senora's  grief 
by  telling  her  that  Captain  Arguello  was  sending  soldiers 
in  pursuit  of  the  kidnappers. 

"That  was  kind  of  you,"  murmured  Josef  a  to  Captain 
Fitch,  "to  bring  this  little  boy  and  his  mother  to  friends. 
They  might  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  for  lack  of  strength 
to  travel." 

"I  wish  we  had  met  the  savages  and  relieved  them  of 
their  prisoners,"  responded  Fitch  indignantly. 

"The  Indians  would  not  pass  on  a  public  road," 
returned  Josef  a.  They  would  hide  in  trails  and  canyons. " 

"We  can  give  no  more  help  at  present,"  said  Virmond, 
as  he  left  the  house,  drawing  the  reluctant  captain  with 
him.  Yet  there  was  time  in  these  hasty  calls  for  an 
exchange  of  sympathetic  glances  and  hand-clasps  between 
a  charming  senorita  and  a  handsome  sea  captain,  e'er  he 
departed  with  his  friend  to  the  harbour.  And  Senorita 
Josefa  secretly  admired  the  Napoleonic  aspect  and 
courtly  manner  of  Captain  Fitch. 

The  sound  of  galloping  hoofs  echoed  in  the  plaza  as 
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a  squad  of  soldiers  rode  swiftly  toward  the  mountains. 
"Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  their  camp  smoke.  They  do 
not  expect  to  be  followed  so  soon.  They  may  venture 
to  build  a  fire  and  we  may  catch  them  napping,"  advised 
the  sergeant. 

"The  red  devils  are  so  crafty  and  there  are  so  many 
canyons  in  which  they  may  hide,  I  doubt  if  we  ever  can 
overtake  them,"  suggested  a  guard  dubiously. 

"Never  be  faint-hearted,"  admonished  the  sergeant. 
"Halt!"  he  commanded,  as  the  sun  sank  behind  the 
ocean-bound  horizon.  "Creep  up  that  hill,  Manuel, 
and  see  if  you  can  spy  any  sign  of  the  savages'  camp. 
Estevan,  you  take  a  look  from  the  top  of  the  opposite 
hill,"  directed  the  sergeant.  The  men  crept  up  the 
foothills  and  spied  through  the  chaparral,  but  saw  no 
evidence  of  the  marauders  and  returned  shaking  their 
heads  negatively. 

"We  will  ride  around  the  side  of  yonder  mountain  and 
spy  from  that  look-out,  if  you  see  them,  make  no  sign. 
We  will  make  a  night  attack." 

For  days  the  soldiers  trailed  the  Indians  in  vain, 
subsisting  on  water  and  tortillas,  or  thin  barley  bread 
scones  and  jerked  meat.  They  made  no  camp  fires  to 
indicate  their  proximity  to  the  Indians.  Finally  they 
were  forced  to  return  without  the  Indian  kidnappers  or 
their  victims. 

The  Indians  had  taken  their  prisoners  by  forced 
marches  to  a  remote  and  secret  canyon  high  in  the 
mountains  where  it  seemed  impossible  for  man  or  beast 
to  climb. 

"Oh,  my  daughters!  my  daughters!"  wailed  the 
mother,  "  and  my  dear  husband !  What  will  they  do  with 
him?" 
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"Perhaps  he  will  watch  his  chance  to  escape,'*  suggested 
Josef  a. 

"I  will  try  to  think  so/'  moaned  the  distracted  woman. 
"I  think  I  would  better  take  Jose  and  return  home." 

"You  are  welcome  to  remain  here,  but  if  you  desire  to 
return  home,  Don  Joaquin  will  ask  the  Comandante  to 
provide  an  escort  for  you,"  replied  Dona  Ignacia 
Carrillo. 

"Gracias,  gracias!  I  will  go  very  soon.  My  Indian 
women  will  be  watching  for  my  return,"  answered  Senora 
Margarita  Ybarra. 

Many  long  weeks  the  anxious  woman  waited  and 
prayed  in  her  home  for  the  return  of  her  kidnapped 
family,  but  they  never  came,  and  the  bereaved  mother 
mourned  her  life  away  watching  and  waiting  for  her 
loved  ones. 

"Oh,  those  wretched  savages!"  exclaimed  Dona 
Ignacia  to  Captain  Fitch,  who  called  to  inquire  about 
little  Jose.  Meanwhile  the  captain's  glance  strayed 
toward  Seilorita  Josefa,  who  was  arranging  the  dark 
locks  and  wiping  the  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  little  boy. 

And  this  soft  domestic  picture  was  photographed  on 
the  brain  of  Captain  Fitch  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  ball-room  scene,  as  he  rode  thoughtfully 
down  the  shore  road  to  the  Maria  Esther. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   VISIT  TO  THE   PRISON. — THE  ATTEMPTED  ESCAPE 
OF  AMERICAN  PRISONERS. 

In  the  Presidio  some  guards  were  playing  cards  in  the 
courtyard  on  a  plank. 

Comandante  Arguello  descended  a  ladder  placed 
against  the  Presidio  wall  where  he  was  scanning  the 
horizon  with  a  spyglass. 

A  sentinel  paced  to  and  fro  before  the  iron -barred 
gate. 

" Whither  away?"  called  one  of  the  guards  to  the 
sentinel.  "No  Indian  wretches  dare  molest  this  fort: 
Come  and  take  a  hand  at  cards,  Manuel." 

"Not  I,"  returned  the  guard  querulously.  "To  be 
caught  napping  would  be  to  lose  my  post,  but  small 
loss  thereby.  Shall  we  ever  be  paid  a  salary  again  ?" 

"I  know  not,"  answered  Manuel  dubiously. 

"Here  comes  the  Governor,"  admonished  the  sentinel. 
"Bestir  yourselves  and  pocket  those  cards,  or  he  will 
have  you  put  in  prison  for  a  misdemeanor." 

"The  prison  is  full  of  Americanos,"  muttered  another 
soldier.  "The  Governor  needs  us  outside  the  prison  for 
the  present." 

Governor  Echeandia  strode  moodily  along  and  paused 
before  the  soldiers  who  saluted  him.  "Go  to  the  prison, 
Sergeant,  and  send  the  elder  Americano,  the  leader  of 
the  band,  and  his  son  to  my  office  at  once,"  commanded 
the  Governor,  turning  on  his  heel. 

Slowly  the  sergeant  rose  to  his  feet,  winked  at  his 
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comrades  and  whispered  knowingly  to  them.  "Will  the 
Americanos  loose  an  ear,  think  you,  for  their  trespassing  ? " 
saying  which  he  passed  on  to  the  small  prison  building 
in  the  rear  of  the  chapel. 

In  the  prison  Sylvester  Pattie,  the  elder,  reclined  on  a 
bench  in  his  cell,  chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  reflection. 
His  son,  James,  in  an  adjoining  cell  impatiently  paced 
the  narrow  space,  wondering  what  would  happen  next. 

Suddenly  a  key  turned  in  the  rusty  lock  and  the  sergeant 
entered  the  prison.  "Stir  yourselves!"  he  exclaimed 
roughly  to  Sylvester  Pattie.  "The  Governor  has  sent 
for  you  to  come  to  his  casu  at  once."  He  unlocked  the 
iron-grated  door  of  the  cell  and  the  hunter  walked  out 
feebly  and  joined  his  son  who  was  liberated  also.  Follow 
ing  the  sergeant  they  entered  the  house  of  the  Governor. 

The  chief  magistrate  motioned  the  prisoners  to  be 
seated.  The  elder  man  was  glad  to  comply,  having 
become  weakened  by  exposure  during  a  long  and  hazardous 
journey  from  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Fe. 

Captain  Bradshaw,  master  of  the  American  brig, 
Franklin,  sat  against  a  wall  of  the  room,  filled  with 
silent  wrath.  He  was  detained  for  trial  regarding  alleged 
evasion  of  customs  duties  on  his  cargo. 

Secretary  Zamorano  sat  at  a  table  supplied  with  writing 
materials. 

"We  are  ready  to  hear  the  explanation  of  your 
unwarranted  intrusion  into  Mexican  Territory, "  announced 
the  Governor  sternly  to  the  prisoners. 

Sylvester  rose  to  reply.  "We  left  Santa  Fe  months 
ago  in  search  of  skins;  but  game  was  scarce  and  food 
also.  We  buried  our  traps  and  skins  and  floated  down 
the  Colorado  River  in  search  of  a  settlement  to  procure 
food.  We—" 
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"Stop!"  interrupted  the  Governor,  "I  do  not  understand 
your  Americano  tongue  and  have  no  interpreter,"  he 
added  impatiently. 

James  Pattie  spoke  eagerly.  "I  can  speak  Spanish, 
your  Honour." 

"Very  well,"  replied  the  Governor  in  a  relieved  tone. 
"Tell  us  what  your  father  said." 

James,  a  young  man  of  twenty  years,  promptly 
translated  his  father's  words. 

"Proceed!"  commanded  the  Governor  to  the  elder 
man. 

"We  floated  to  tide-water  in  the  Gulf  of  California, 
and,  not  finding  relief,  we  started  across  the  desert, 
hoping,  despairing,  and  nearly  exhausted.  You  know  the 
rest.  You  arrested  us  as  spies  in  Lower  California  and 
put  us  in  prison  here." 

"How  do  I  know  that  you  are  not  spies !"  questioned  the 
magistrate.  "The  Americanos  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
are  seeking  to  invade  our  province.  You  must  make 
your  appearance  here  more  clear  to  me." 

"If  this  is  Spanish  hospitality,  I  shall  wish  myself 
well  out  of  the  country,  in  spite  of  hard  beans  and  worse 
meat,"  muttered  James  indignantly.  This  tirade  was 
not  understood  by  the  Governor,  fortunately  for  the 
young  man. 

"Allow  me,"  interrupted  Captain  Bradshaw,  who  was 
an  interested  listener,  "to  speak  for  my  countryman." 

The  Governor  motioned  him  to  go  on. 

"I  am  sure  that  Captain  Pattie  spoke  the  truth  and  I 
will  vouch  for  his  honesty.  With  your  permission  I 
will  report  him  to  Washington  and  the  government 
officials  will  communicate  with  you." 

"I  accept  your  amenities,"  replied  the  Governor  some- 
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what  mollified.  "Show  me  your  passports,"  he  com 
manded  the  prisoners.  James  handed  the  passports  to 
the  magistrate. 

"They  are  forged,"  declared  the  Governor,  who 
examined  the  papers  suspiciously,  tore  them  up  and 
scattered  the  fragments  on  the  floor.  "Back  to  prison 
you  go — until  further  notice."  He  waved  the  father  and 
son  from  the  room,  led  by  the  sergeant  who  stood  at 
attention  by  the  entrance. 

"Much  satisfaction  do  you  get  for  reporting  our  forti 
fications  to  your  government!  A  prison  life  and  prison 
fare  for  all  spies!"  growled  the  sergeant  as  he  locked  the 
iron-grated  doors  on  the  sad-hearted  hunters. 

"Oh,  that  I  had  my  trusty  rifle,  and  one  shot  at  this 
Spanish  tyrant!  I  would  be  willing  to  give  my  life  for 
my  father's  liberty,"  muttered  James. 

This  tirade  from  the  irascible  James  was  overheard 
by  Jesse  Fergusson,  William  Pope,  Richard  Laughlin 
and  Nathaniel  Pryor,  members  of  the  hunting  party. 
Each  one  was  locked  in  a  cell  with  the  door  filled  with 
iron -gratings. 

"Aye!  That  we  would  do,  had  we  our  good  muskets 
which  the  Spanish  soldiers  took  away  from  us,"  echoed 
William  Pope. 

"And  right  soon!"  added  Richard  Laughlin. 

"I  am  tired  of  this  hard  bench  for  a  bed.  And  I  would 
be  glad  of  a  few  soft  branches  in  the  forest,"  muttered 
Nathaniel  Pryor.  "And  venison  steak,"  he  muttered, 
smacking  his  lips,  "would  be  an  improvement  on  this 
stale  cow's  meat." 

"Have  patience!"  exhorted  Sylvester  Pattie,  weakly. 
"Captain  Bradshaw  from  Boston  is  in  the  port.  He  spoke 
for  us.  And  he  will  report  to  Washington." 
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"Good  news,  Captain!  Good  news!  One  good 
American  is  worth  a  dozen  chattering  Spaniards,"  added 
Nathaniel  Pryor. 

"Sh!"  warned  Pattie.  "Tell  it  not  in  Gath.  Speak 
it  not  in  the  walls  of  San  Diego.  Or,  we  may  lose  some  of 
our  features." 

Again  the  key  of  the  prison  turned  in  its  lock  and  the 
door  swung  open,  admitting  the  graceful  forms  of 
Estefana  Pico,  Josef  a  and  Ramona  Carrillo,  followed 
by  Don  Andres  Pico,  Captain  Pacheco,  Senor  Virmond 
with  Captain  Fitch. 

"Gracias,  Sergeant,"  spoke  Don  Andres.  "It  is  all 
right.  We  have  the  Governor's  permission  to  enter  the 
prison.  My  sister  thinks  she  must  play  Sister  of  Charity. " 

"They  told  me  these  Americanos  were  ill.  And  prison 
fare  never  was  favoured  by  sick  men,"  explained  Estefana 
with  a  pretty  assumption  of  authority. 

"Of  a  truth,  I  would  not  revive  on  it  if  I  were  ill," 
quoth  Pacheco,  lightly. 

"Ah!"  murmured  Estefana,  advancing  to  Sylvester 
Pattie 's  cell  and  peering  inside.  "Here  is  a  poor  old 
man  quite  ill,  Andres,  please  give  him  this  cup  of  beef 
broth,"  begged  the  girl,  uncovering  a  basket  and  passing 
a  filled  cup  to  him,  assisted  by  Captain  Pacheco. 

"At  your  service,  Little  Busybody,"  responded  her 
brother,  indifferently. 

The  old  man  drank  the  warm  broth  with  evident  relish 
Then  Estefana  refilled  the  bowl  for  the  other  prisoners. 
Next  some  slices  of  cold  mutton  were  passed  through  the 
gratings  by  Pico  and  Pacheco  and  received  gratefully 
by  the  half -famished  men.  Little  did  the  soldiers  who 
brought  the  prisoners  fare  care  whether  the  troublesome 
Americans  were  fed  or  not.  • 
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Captain  Fitch  followed  the  group  and  looked  anxiously 
into  the  dark,  little  cell  where  Sylvester  Pattie  reclined. 
"Are  you  very  ill,  sir?"  asked  Fitch  in  English. 

"Oh, — sir, — it  is  good  to  hear  my  native  tongue  again," 
exclaimed  Pattie  in  surprise.  "Yes,  I  am  very  weak. 
If  I  could  get  some  fresh  air,  I  should  feel  stronger. 

"I  hope  you  will  feel  better,  soon,"  replied  Fitch, 
placing  his  hand  in  Pattie 's  saying  "Goodbye."  Being 
the  last  one  in  the  line  of  visitors  his  hand  lingered  an 
instant  in  Pattie 's  grasp.  And  when  he  passed  along  the 
corridor,  a  little  steel  object  reposed  in  the  palm  of  the 
sick  man's  hand.  Pattie  examined  it  curiously  then 
a  smile  broke  over  his  pallid  features.  "A  file!"  he 
murmured.  "It  is  good  to  have  one's  countryman  pay 
me  a  visit ! " 

"Is  it  not  sad  to  be  locked  in  a  cell  and  have  one's 
freedom  taken  away?"  asked  Josefa,  turning  to  Fitch. 

"Yes,"  meditated  the  captain,  "to  go  beyond  the 
protection  of  one's  home  government  is  a  great  risk,  I 
think. "  In  his  thoughts  he  placed  himself  in  the  prisoner's 
cell  and  wondered  how  long  he  would  keep  out  of  prison 
in  California. 

"  I  must  warn  you  again, "  confided  Josefa,  that  Governor 
Echeandia  has  directed  my  uncle,  Lieutenant  Carrillo, 
to  have  your  movements  watched." 

"Gracias!"  (thanks)  replied  Fitch,  while  a  spasm  of 
anxiety  contracted  his  brow  as  he  thought  of  his  gift  to 
the  prisoner. 

"You  are  my  friend  at  all  events.  Are  you  not?" 
asked  the  young  American,  as  he  assisted  his  companion 
out  of  the  prison. 

Josefa  smiled;  her  lips  were  dumb ;  but  her  expressive 
eyes  spoke  volumes  in  answer  to  the  captain's  question. 
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Gaily,  down  Presidio  Hill,  tripped  the  senoritas  with 
their  escorts.  "Would  the  Americano  senoritas  treat  you 
as  kindly  if  you  were  locked  up  in  a  prison  in  Boston 
City?"  asked  Josefa  curiously  of  Estefana  Pico. 

"Dios  forbid  that  my  sister  should  be  locked  in  a  cell 
in  any  city!"  exclaimed  Don  Andres,  apparently  deeply 
shocked. 

"Oh,  no,  of  course  not,  I  did  not  mean  just  that," 
corrected  Josefa.  "I  meant — would  the  Americanos  be 
kind-hearted  like  Estefana  ?  They  might  be  less  thought 
ful  of  the  comfort  of  others.  Is  it  not  so,  Captain  Pacheco  ?  " 

"Senorita  Estefana  is  an  angel  of  mercy.  I  could  not 
answer  for  the  senoritas  of  Boston  City,  however.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world 
is  by  my  side,"  parried  Pacheco  gallantly. 

"Come, "  called  Don  Andres  Pico.  "  It  is  time  for  dinner, 
and  my  madre  will  reprove  me  if  I  do  not  bring  you 
promptly  when  the  roast  is  ready  to  serve.  Ha!"  he 
ejaculated.  "Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows," 
quoth  he  oracularly. 

"What  do  you  mean,  brother?"  questioned  Estefana, 
looking  around  for  the  straws. 

"Nothing,  my  sister,  merely  nothing!  A  little  non 
sense  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  wisest  men"  he 
laughed,  as  he  entered  his  home  on  Juan  Street  with  his 
guests. 

"Hist!"  sibilated  Sylvester  Pattie,  after  the  departure 
of  the  visitors  from  the  prison.  "Our  American  friend 
left  me  a  gift." 

"A  gift!"  mocked  Slover.  "The  gift  of  freedom  I 
would  prize  above  rubies." 

"Aye!  Rubies  may  be  drawn  as  drops  of  our  hearts' 
blood,"  added  Pry  or. 
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"Have  courage !  Our  friend's  gift  is  the  key  to  freedom, 
without  drawing  blood." 
"Do  not  mock  us,"  begged  Ferguson. 
""What    is  your  gift,    father?"  asked   James,    fearing 
his  parent   had    lost   his  reason    by    rigorous    confine 
ment. 

"A  file !  my  son— A  file !  We  will  file  our  way  to  free 
dom.  You  men  must  work  in  the  night — when  the 
garrison  is  asleep." 

"Aye,  aye,  Captain,  I  will  sleep  all  day  and  work  all 
night.  It  matters  not  about  day  or  night  in  this  prison, 
anyhow,"  replied  Pope. 

Sylvester  Pattie  laboured  with  his  little  file  on  the 
huge  iron  lock  and  finally  succeeded  in  breaking  it.  With 
joyful  heart  he  cautiously  opened  the  iron-barred  door 
and  passed  through  the  opening.  "Hist!"  he  whispered 
to  Pope.  "Where  is  your  hand ?  Take  this  file  and  work 
on  your  lock,  then  pass  it  to  the  next  man.  I  will  go 
back  to  my  cell." 

"Aye,  aye,"  responded  Nathaniel  Pryor.  "My  name 
is  not  Pryor,  if  I  cannot  pry  this  lock  open  very  soon." 
And  so  the  prisoners  laboured  for  their  freedom  until 
every  lock  in  the  prison  was  broken. 

"To-night,  after  the  guards  have  brought  our  supper, 
we  will  work  on  the  outer  door,"  directed  Pattie.  "At 
midnight  we  will  overpower  the  sentinel  at  the  gate.  We 
must  rush  on  him  unexpectedly  and  simultaneously.  I 
will  bind  his  chin  to  prevent  an  outcry.  You  must  have 
a  gag  ready  for  his  mouth,  Pryor.  You  were  not  so-named 
in  vain.  Ferguson  and  S lover,  you  bind  his  arms. 
Pope  and  Laugh lin,  you  bind  his  feet,  and  James,  you 
take  his  carbine,"  directed  the  elder  Pattie. 
"Aye,  aye!"  responded  the  men,  whose  nerves  were 
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wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  tense  excitement  by  the  hope  of 
escape  and  the  necessity  for  caution. 

At  midnight  Nathaniel  Pryor  had  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  outer  lock.  "Hist!"  he  breathed.  "Are  you  all 
ready?" 

At  once  the  anxious  men  crept  from  their  cells  and  felt 
their  way  cautiously  toward  the  entrance  of  the  prison. 
Carefully  Nathaniel  Pryor  swung  the  heavy  oak  door 
on  its  rusty  hinges,  and  one  by  one  the  men  stepped 
like  shadows  out  of  the  prison  and  peered  around 
them. 

But  the  creaking  hinges  were  the  undoing  of  the 
prisoners;  they  sounded  an  alarm  to  the  listening  ears 
of  the  sentinel,  who  ran  toward  the  prison.  His  quick 
eye  detected  the  group  of  shadows  and  he  lifted  his  carbine 
and  fired.  His  aim  was  wide  of  the  mark,  but  the  shot 
aroused  the  garrison,  who  rushed  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance. 

"Who  fired  that  shot?  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
clamour?"  shouted  Captain  Arguello,  in  a  volley  of  rapid 
Spanish. 

"The  Americano  prisoners  have  broken  jail!"  explained 
Sergeant  Gomez.  "I  heard  the  creaking  of  the  prison 
door.  The  Americanos  were  almost  upon  me  when  I 
fired  my  carbine!" 

"El  diablo!  What  necromancy  is  this?  How  did  they 
escape?  Sergeant  Gomez,  put  handcuffs  on  the 
Americanos  and  have  each  one  thoroughly  searched." 

"Aye,  aye,  Comandante!     It  shall  be  done." 

"Caramba!"  exclaimed  a  guard,  examining  Pryor 's 
deerskin  moccasins  and  shaking  out  a  small  steel  object. 
Here  is  the  secret  key  to  their  escape !  Where  could  he 
have  hid  it — that  we  did  not  discover  it  when  he 
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was  cast  into  prison?"  he  questioned,  swinging  his 
lantern  high. 

"Give  it  to  me!"  directed  Captain  Arguello.  "I  will 
report  the  case  at  once  to  General  Echeandia,"  he  said, 
striding  to  the  Comandante-Generars  dwelling. 

"Into  the  prison!"  commanded  the  sergeant.  "If  you 
try  to  escape  again,  you  will  be  shot  at  sunrise!" 

Silently  the  sad-hearted  hunters  retraced  their  steps 
to  their  cells — and  to  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  in 
their  souls:  but  Science  secretly  held  the  key  to  their 
deliverance,  to  be  accomplished  at  a  later  time. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  BALL  AT  CASA  DE  BANDINI  IN  HONOUR  OF  THE 
BRIDAL  COUPLES. 

The  spacious  mansion  of  Don  Juan  Bandini  resounded 
to  music  and  laughing  voices  and,  from  its  many  windows 
adjoining  the  plaza,  soft  candle-lights  gleamed.  The  long 
sala  was  thronged  with  guests  who  were  invited  to  cele 
brate  the  wedding  of  Don  Juan's  wife's  sister,  Senorita 
Luisa  Arguello,  with  Lieutenant  Zamorano  and  that  of 
Senorita  Ramona  Carrillo,  sister  to  Josefa,  with  Captain 
Pacheco,  commander  of  Presidio  de  Monterey. 

The  host,  Don  Juan  Bandini,  was  a  young  man  of 
Italian  extraction  and  relative  of  a  princely  family  in 
Italy.  Born  in  Lima  and  educated  in  the  colleges  of 
Mexico  City,  he  came  to  San  Diego  in  his  father's  trading- 
ship.  He  married  Senorita  Dolores,  daughter  of  Captain 
Arguello,  and  became  a  resident  of  the  port.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  distinguished  politeness  and  hospitality, 
an  accomplished  writer  and  versatile  speaker,  and  his 
home  was  the  centre  of  social  gaiety  where  the  people 
assembled  for  his  entertainments.  He  was  a  born 
political  leader  and  a  representative  of  the  diputacion 
to  Mexico.  His  dark  Italian  eyes,  overhung  by  black, 
level  brows,  expressed  volumes  and  his  high,  domed 
brow  was  a  penthouse  of  thought  and  ambition.  His 
strong  Roman  nose  denoted  leadership,  domination,  and 
the  lines  of  his  mouth  expressed  affability.  Dignified  and 
suave,  he  was  an  offshoot  of  Italian  nobility  and  Spanish 
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culture.  He  was  arrayed  in  black  velvet  and  silver 
galloons  with  dancing  pumps.  He  stood  at  the  wide 
entrance  receiving  his  guests. 

On  the  long  sofa  at  one  end  of  the  sala  sat  Dona  Dolores 
Bandini,  like  a  queen  receiving  the  homage  of  her  subjects. 
Beside  her,  on  the  throne  of  honour,  sat  the  mothers  of  the 
brides.  Around  them  were  grouped  the  senoras  of  the 
pueblo  with  Dona  Feliciana  Virmond,  Mrs.  Barry  with 
Senoras  Yorba  and  Dominguez — the  two  latter  ladies 
with  their  lordly  husbands  were  distinguished  guests 
from  their  great  haciendas,  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  senoras  abundant  locks  of  glossy,  black  hair  were 
fastened  in  place  by  high  and  elaborately  carved  tortoise- 
she]  1  combs,  brought  from  Lima  and  other  foreign  ports, 
and  their  handsome  faces  glowed  with  perfect  health  and 
happiness;  their  plump  forms  were  draped  in  rich  silks 
with  the  finest  and  whitest  of  lawn  and  lace  fichus. 

Governor  Echeandia  stood  talking  with  Comandante 
Arguello,  his  gaunt  form  resplendant  in  a  scarlet  velvet 
cassique  with  gold  galloons  and  tassels  and  white  satin 
small  clothes  with  the  ever-present  officer's  sword,  the 
brilliant  military  costume  of  Spain. 

By  request  of  the  host,  and  as  a  rule  of  etiquette,  the 
Governor  opened  the  ball,  advancing  with  courtly 
formality  to  Senorita  Josef  a  Carrillo  who  submitted 
gracefully,  but  with  apparent  indifference,  to  the  atten 
tions  of  her  ceremonious  partner  in  the  dance,  and  quite 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  she  was  the  most  honoured 
senorita  at  the  ball.  Dona  Ignacia  Carrillo  scarcely 
oncealed  her  satisfaction  at  her  daughter's  social 
prominence. 

Captain  Pacheco  waltzed  lightly  around  the  sdla  with 
his  bride. 
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"I  have  not  had  a  word  with  you,  carisima,  Shall  we 
ever  be  left  to  ourselves?" 

Don  Juan  Bandini  held  up  his  hand  and  the  musicians 
paused.  The  host  as  floor  manager  arranged  partners  for 
a  contra  danza.  This  dance  was  specially  participated 
in  by  the  dons  and  donas  who  moved  through  the  intricate 
figures  combined  with  the  waltz  in  a  stately  and  graceful 
manner  much  admired  by  their  sons  and  daughters. 

Light  wine  and  candied  figs  were  passed  to  the  guests 
by  Indian  servants  in  the  dining-room.  This  wine 
seemed  ot  produce  the  effect  of  buoyancy  without  intoxica 
tion  and  was  like  unfermented  grape  juice. 

Senorita  Ignacia  Alvarado  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
sala  with  a  glass  of  water  balanced  on  her  head.  This 
she  succeeded  in  retaining  while  she  circled  the  sala  to 
a  musical  accompaniment.  This  feat  was  acknowledged 
by  an  enthusiastic  clapping  of  hands. 

Estefana  Pico  took  her  place  in  the  centre  of  the  sala 
with  her  blue  satin  slippers  wrapped  in  a  black  silk 
handkerchief.  She  performed  the  difficult  feat  of  circling 
the  sala  without  tripping,  and  was  rewarded  by  another 
burst  of  applause.  If  either  of  the  girls  had  not  succeeded 
in  their  efforts,  others  stood  ready  to  challange  admiration 
of  their  skill. 

Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo  bounded  lightly  into  the  centre 
of  the  sala  and  began  dancing  La  Jota,  the  national 
dance  of  Spain.  Her  costume  was  fine  white  embroidered 
crepe  confined  around  her  slender  waist  by  a  fringed 
serape  of  pink  silk  worn  under  a  tiny  black  velvet  bolero 
embroidered  with  silver  thread.  On  her  small  and 
shapely  feet  twinkled  silk  hose  and  white  satin  slippers 
with  silver  buckles.  Her  glossy  blue-black  hair  hung 
in  braids  down  her  shoulders,  fastened  above  the  ear  by 
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a  single  pink  Castihan  rose.  Dreamily  Josef  a  swung  her 
lithe  form  in  rylithmic  motion  to  the  music,  then  she 
danced  fast  and  furious  in  a  sort  of  dramatic  progression. 
She  was  urged  on  by  the  clapping  of  hands  of  the  audience 
with  bursts  of  voices  in  approval  of  her  grace  in  this 
fascinating  dance.  Every  eye  watched,  every  face 
kindled,  every  lip  trembled  during  this  national  dance. 
It  appealed  as  a  ritual  to  the  whole  Spanish  race.  This 
national  dance,  with  its  ecstatic  fury,  manifested  tempera 
ment  of  very  special  force,  character  and  originality.  No 
non-elastic  brain  nor  stolid  individuality  could  have 
accomplished  this  dance  of  the  Spanish  nation  with 
rhythmic  motion  and  exquisite  grace  in  response  to  the 
thrilling  appeal  of  the  violin  and  the  minor  staccato 
accents  of  the  guitar. 

Captain  Fitch  gazed  in  fascination  at  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  dancer.  Never  in  all  his  life  had  he  dreamed 
of  the  perfection  of  dancing  as  exhibited  in  this  Spanish 
temperament.  He  wore  a  dark  blue  evening  coat  without 
ornamentation,  that  showed  a  ruffled  expanse  of  fine 
white  linen  above  a  blue  velvet  waistcoat  that  held  in 
place  a  white  stock  of  Quaker  stiffness.  His  New 
England  costume  seemed  puritanical  and  sombre,  yet 
distinctive,  in  comparison  with  the  brilliant  colours  of 
the  Spanish  dons  and  officers. 

The  American  sea  captain  gazed  with  eagle  blue  eyes 
from  under  dark  arching  brows  that  emphasized  his 
keenness  of  vision  and  indicated  appreciation  in  art  and 
nature.  His  high  brow  denoted  intelligence  and  power 
of  thought.  Below  it,  was  a  mouth  that  expressed  tender 
ness  and  strength  of  purpose.  The  square  jaws  were 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the  active  brain. 
On  the  round  chin  Don  Cupid  had  set  his  mark  in  the 
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deep  dimple  displayed  therein,  where  the  little  god  played 
at  hide-and-seek.  His  commanding  features  were  framed 
in  thick,  waving  locks  of  light  brown  hair  and  down 
each  cheek  extended  a  fringe  of  light  brown  whiskers. 
Those  piercing  blue  eyes  challenged  you  and  summed  you 
up  at  a  glance — worthy  or  unworthy,  interesting  or 
uninteresting — Captain  Fitch  balanced  the  Book  of 
Individuality  and  solved  the  problem  in  a  trice.  He 
secured  a  waltz  with  Josefa,  and  they  whirled  lightly 
around  the  sala,  blissfully  happy. 

The  senorita's  fair  complexion  was  flushed  with  health 
and  her  cheeks  vied  with  the  rose  in  her  blue-black  hair. 
Her  liquid  dark  eyes  indicated  a  power  of  love — to  her, 
unknown  and  undeveloped.  The  depths  of  her  soul 
never  had  been  sounded;  but  she  felt  a  strange, 
unaccountable  happiness  in  the  society  of  the  American. 

The  sefioras  and  senoritas  brought  cascarons,  or  egg 
shells  filled  with  perfume  or  tiny  bits  of  bright-coloured 
paper.  The  end  where  the  insertion  was  made  was  sealed 
with  wax.  Taking  a  cascaron  in  the  palm  of  her  hand, 
Josefa  motioned  to  Captain  Fitch  with  her  finger  on 
her  lip;  she  glided  behind  Senor  Virmond  and  skilfully 
broke  it  on  his  high  head  and  laughingly  hid  behind  the 
captain. 

Virmond  turned  quickly  while  bits  of  paper  powdered 
his  light  hair.  His  head  towered  above  all  others  in  the 
sala  and  he  appeared  very  distinguished  in  his  costume 
of  black  velvet  and  gold  buttons.  His  ruddy  face  and 
keen  blue  eyes  shone  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 
He  searched  for  the  author  of  the  mischief  among  the 
duenas.  They  laughed  heartily,  but  protested  innocence 
and  Josefa  escaped  with  Captain  Fitch  who  led  her  in 
a  waltz. 
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Across  the  dark  countenance  of  Governor  Echdandia 
flitted  a  shade  of  annoyance  as  Josefa  and  her  partner 
whirled  past  him.  "I  must  send  that  Americano  foreigner 
out  of  San  Diego.  He  is  paying  altogether  too  much 
attention  to  Seflorita  Josefa/*  he  thought. 

The  cascarons  flew  fast  and  furious,  one  of  them  struck 
the  Governor's  head  and  the  contents  flew  over  his 
dignified  features.  Estefana  Pico  glided  quickly  from 
his  vicinity  and  waltzed  away  with  Joaquin  Carrillo, 
junior.  And  his  Excellency  looked  in  vain  to  return  the 
compliment. 

"No  one  excepting  that  mischevious  Estefana  would 
have  dared  to  hit  the  august  Governor,"  thought  Don 
Pio  Pico,  who  had  witnessed  the  manoeuvre  of  his  sister. 

Suddenly  a  cascaron  hit  Captain  Fitch 's  blonde  head  and 
broke  amid  the  laughter  of  the  onlookers.  This  was  a 
new  game  to  him :  by  the  glances  of  the  duefias,  he  dis 
covered  that  Dona  Feliciana  was  the  skilful  thrower. 
He  begged  a  cascaron  from  Josefa  and  returned  the 
compliment.  "Zounds!"  he  declared,  "I  never  would 
have  made  correct  aim  if  I  had  not  practised  many  a 
game  of  quoits  on  the  deck  of  my  father's  ship  when  a 
boy." 

It  seemed  that  every  lady  had  provided  herself  with 
cascarons.  A  large  basket  filled  with  them  was  brought 
into  the  sala  by  order  of  Dona  Dolores  Bandini  who  had 
prepared  them  for  this  occasion.  Little  fountains  of 
cologne  sprayed  over  the  laughing  guests,  also  showers 
of  rajnbow-hued  paper. 

Don  Pio  Pico  hit  Sefiorita  Ignacia  Alvarado  fairly  on 
her  ear;  she  turned  quickly  and  detected  him.  "Let 
us  waltz  around  the  fountain,"  he  challenged  gaily. 

"Nothing  better, "  responded  Sefiorita  Ignacia  agreeably. 
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Another  cascaron  hit  Captain  Fitch's  classic  nose. 
He  inhaled  the  perfume  with  every  appearance  of  satis 
faction,  meanwhile  casting  a  keen  glance  around  him. 

Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo  stood  demurely  near  him. 

"Were  the  perfumed  fountains  of  Granada  brought  to 
San  Diego?"  inquired  Fitch. 

"Are  they  not  nearly  as  good  as  those  of  Boston  City?" 
parried  Josefa. 

"They  may  water  the  Rose  of  Castile,"  returned  Fitch 
meaningly.  "  I  always  shall  associate  you  in  my  thoughts 
with  that  beautiful  flower." 

Josefa  caught  a  baleful  glance  from  the  Governor, 
directed  toward  her  companion.  She  quickly  turned 
and  joined  her  mother.  "The  Governor  will  order  the 
northern  Viking  to  his  far  northern  country,  or  I  mistake 
his  glance,"  murmured  the  girl  inwardly  shivering.  Why 
she  shivered  she  knew  not.  The  night  was  warm  and  the 
exercise  exhilarating,  yet  the  thought  caused  a  dart  of 
pain  from  brain  to  heart,  contracting  that  muscle  like  a 
breath  from  winter's  ice-king. 

Captain  Fitch  felt  no  fear  in  his  heart.  Many  a  time 
he  had  played  with  winter's  playthings.  Icicles,  snow 
balls  and  frosty  breaths  were  signals  for  winter's  delights. 
Well  would  it  be  for  him,  if  he  always  could  cast  fear  to 
the  four  winds  and  make  playthings  of  obstacles.  The 
stern  mental  qualities  inherited  from  his  British  and 
colonial  ancestors  would  incite  him  to  many  a  strong 
dash  for  freedom  and  supremacy. 

Why  did  the  magnetic  glances  of  the  beautiful 
Senorita  Josefa,  from  beneath  level,  black,  imperious 
brows  commanding  surrender,  hold  Fitch's  gaze?  He 
looked  again  at  the  straight  Grecian  nose  and  small 
firm  lips  above  the  madonna-like  chin.  Those  magnifi- 
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cent  dark  eyes  under  wide  black  brows  compelled  his 
gaze.  "This  never  will  do  for  me,"  he  thought.  "She 
is  a  foreigner  to  me  and  I  am  a  foreigner  to  her.  Doubtless 
these  Spanish  caballeros  are  more  to  her  fancy."  He 
permitted  himself  another  glance.  His  Excellency  was 
leading  the  lady  of  his  thoughts  in  a  dance  and  he  noted 
the  look  of  admiration  on  the  Governor's  countenance. 

"'Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour/  '  thought 
Captain  Fitch.  "To  interfere  with  the  plans  of  his 
Excellency  would  invite  disaster  on  the  devoted  head  of 
the  meddler.  I  must  remind  myself  that  I  came  to  San 
Diego  to  get  hides.  I  came  not  to  obtain  the  smiles  of  a 
handsome  senorita  with  a  jealous  lover  who  might 
imprison  me  for  some  fancied  offence.  I  will  talk  with 
men  only."  With  this  reflection  he  sought  his  friend 
Virmond. 

Lieutenant  Domingo  Carrillo,  who  was  waltzing  with 
his  wife  Dona  Concepcion,  noted  the  foreigner's  attentions 
to  his  niece  Josefa  and  the  evident  annoyance  of  his 
chief.  "I  will  take  note  of  the  young  Americano  ship 
master's  movements,  as  the  Governor  directed  me," 
thought  the  officer.  "He  must  brew  no  mischief  in  this 
pueblo." 

Altogether  it  seemed  that  Captain  Fitch  stood  a  very 
small  chance  of  securing  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants 
of  San  Diego  on  account  of  Bradshaw's  delinquincies  and 
his  own  handsome  features.  Excepting  the  timely 
intervention  of  Virmond  his  enterprise  seemed  doomed 
to  disappointment. 

In  the  sala,  forty  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  wide,  the 
game  of  cascarons  waxed  fast  and  furious  until  every 
perfumed  fountain  was  exhausted.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Don  Juan  Bandini  arranged  partners  for  El  Sol, 
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participated  in  by  all  the  dons  and  donas  in  which  a 
remarkable  dignity  and  grace  were  shown  in  every  move 
ment.  This  dance  was  the  signal  for  closing  the  ball. 

Merrily  the  company  dispersed  to  their  homes.  Don 
Tom  as  Yorba  and  Don  Antonio  Dominguez  with  their 
wives  remained  as  guests  of  the  Bandinis.  Thus  the 
merrymakers  departed  to  indulge  in  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 
And  the  fiesta  would  be  renewed  on  the  morrow.  A 
marriage  was  the  signal  for  a  week  of  dances,  rodeos, 
barbecues  and  prize  games. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    HORSE    RACE    AND    PIRATES'    ASSAULT. 

The  morning  succeeding  the  ball  at  Casa  de  Bandini  all 
the  household  of  Casa  de  Carrillo  was  awakened  by  the 
Alabado,  or  Song  of  Praise  to  the  Morning. 

Don  Joaquin  Carrillo  scarcely  had  ended  the  first  line 
in  his  room  on  awakening  when  Josefa  and  Benicia 
joined  in  the  beautiful  rite  and  the  voices  of  the  entire 
household  rose  in  invocation  to  God.  This  happy  method 
of  beginning  the  day  mellowed  the  spirits  and  spread  a 
gentleness  over  the  inmates,  as  the  whole  pueblo  rang 
with  united  voices  in  thankfulness  to  the  Ruler  of  Light. 

"Alabado! 
Praised  and  upheld,  and  also  glorified, 

Be  the  divine  sacrament  ! 
Give  us  to-day  sustenance ! 
Give  us  to-da}^  thy  divine  grace! 
And  succour  us,  0  Lord!  in  the  work  of  this  day." 

Then  commenced  the  activity  of  the  people.  The 
Indian  men  brought  water  from  the  San  Diego  River 
and  filled  the  gourds  and  cisterns  of  the  pueblo,  then  they 
brought  wood  and  replenished  the  fires  of  the  cooks. 
And  from  the  kitchens  opening  into  the  courtyards  issued 
appetizing  odours  of  broiled  steaks  and  chili  con  carne. 

Laughing  voices  were  heard  in  the  rooms  of  the  guests 
as  they  plunged  into  the  cold  bath  and  renewed  their 
energy  for  another  day  of  sport. 

On  the  flats  a  race  course  circled  around  the  arena 
where  the  spectators  assembled.  The  eastern  mountain 
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peaks  were  tinged  with  a  roseate  hue  and  below  them  the 
glistening  foliage  of  the  hills  was  flushed  with  the  misty 
sunlight  of  the  morning.  Ribbons  of  russet  and  green 
treetops  fringed  the  foothills  and  beneath  them,  extending 
towards  the  sea,  stretched  a  carpet  of  wild  grasses.  In 
this  carpet  were  woven  splashes  of  gold-coloured  mustard, 
scarlet  tulips,  blue  lupines  and  brown  chaparral  with  the 
delicate  green  growths  of  spring,  and  above  extended  the 
vast  blue  dome  of  the  southern  sky,  clear,  cloudless  and 
serene,  protecting  a  playground  fit  for  the  gods. 

In  the  corrals  the  Indian  vaquerors  groomed  and  fed 
the  horses  that  were  entered  to  contest  for  the  prizes. 
"Don  Andre  Pico's  black  stallion  is  bound  to  take  the  first 
prize,"  asserted  Mateo  Gomez  stoutly.  "Look  at  his 
length  of  body,  his  powerful  stride  and  fiery  eye." 

"Even  so,  Mateo,"  argued  Marco  Guerra,  "Don 
Domingo  Carrillo's  white  Arabian  hath  the  strength  and 
zeal  of  his  Arab  ancestors  that  were  as  fleet  as  the  wind. 
His  grands  ire  was  brought  from  Spain,  and  the  zeal  of 
the  race  course  runs  in  his  blood." 

"Don  Tomas  Yorba  hath  a  fine,  grey  stallion  that 
never  has  brooked  the  riata,"  spoke  up  Miguel  Ramon. 
"I  shall  ride  him  to-day;  but  I  would  not  dare  to  snap 
a  riata  in  his  ear.  Dios!  He  would  unseat  me,  stand 
on  his  hind  legs  and  finish  the  race  according  to  his  own 
fancy,"  muttered  the  vaquero.  Securing  the  saddles  to 
the  backs  of  the  horses  the  vaqueros  started  for  the  race 
course. 

Indian  attendants  brought  up  the  horses  of  the  different 
families  to  their  doors. 

Comandante  Arguello,  with  his  family,  stepped  out  of 
his    dwelling    into    the    sunshine,     among    them    were 
Lieutenant  Zamorano  with  his  bride. 
F 
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"Buenos  dias!"  called  Captain  Pacheco,  who  was 
riding  with  the  Carrillo  family. 

"Buenos  dias!"  returned  the  lieutenant,  with  a  salute 
to  the  captain's  bride. 

They  were  indeed  "Good  days"  to  the  married  couples. 
They  had  started  on  the  journey  of  life  together,  com 
panions  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  mutual  joy,  comfort 
and  solace,  in  the  morning  of  their  youth.  Happiness 
seemed  ever  to  dwell  with  them  begun  so  auspiciously. 

Don  Juan  Bandini  joined  the  group  with  his  wife  and 
guests.  The  Estudillos,  Picos  and  Virmonds,  accom 
panied  by  Captain  Fitch,  joined  them  with  gay 
salutations  of  musical  voices.  Don  Pio  Pico  furnished 
horses  to  the  Virmonds  and  included  Captain  Fitch  in 
this  courtesy. 

Groups  of  people  assembled  on  the  ground  that  enclosed 
the  racecourse.  The  obstructing  trees  and  chaparral 
were  removed  and  there  was  a  clear  view  at  all  points  for 
the  action  of  the  racers. 

Don  Andre  Pico's  saddlebags  were  filled  with  Mexican 
silver  dollars  which  he  had  brought  to  bet  on  his  own 
stallion  and  to  serve  as  banker  for  the  others.  "No 
one  can  ride  my  Black,  but  Mateo,  my  vaquero,  and 
myself,"  explained  Pico  to  Fitch.  "I  have  fed  him 
lumps  of  sugar  till  he  follows  me  as  gently  as  a  spring 
lamb." 

"I  left  a  good  horse  at  home,"  returned  Fitch.  "I 
would  prefer  getting  acquainted  with  your  beast  with 
sugar  offerings  before  attempting  to  ride  him,"  He 
looked  admiringly  at  the  restless  strength  of  the  Black. 

"Yonder  is  my  grey  stallion,"  remarked  Don  Tomas 
Yorba  to  Lieutenant  Zamorano.  "He  is  two  years  old 
and  seems  to  me  unmatched  for  spirit  and  force." 
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"He  is  a  splendid  animal/'  responded  Zamorano.  "If 
your  vaquero  is  a  skilful  rider,  I  should  think  your  horse 
would  win  the  prize." 

The  betting  proceeded. 

"The  Black  wins,"  prophesied  Virmond. 

"I  champion  the  Grey,"  exclaimed  Dona  Feliciana. 

"The  Arab  is  my  choice,"  declared  Josef  a. 

Lieutenant  Domingo  Carrillo  pointed  out  his  white 
Arab  to  his  new  relative,  Captain  Pacheco.  "In  his 
veins  he  has  the  fire  of  the  Moor  who  loved  his  horse 
even  as  his  life.  My  white  beast  would  ride  to  his  death 
sweating  blood  for  his  master  if  need  be." 

"I  believe  you,  "returned  Pacheco,  noting  the  arched 
neck,  the  quivering  nostrils  and  the  quick-glancing  eye 
of  the  Arab. 

Over  the  murmur  of  voices  rang  the  clarion  notes  of  a 
trumpet .  *  *  All — make — ready — for — the — race ! ' ' 

The  judges  mounted  a  stand  where  they  looked  over  the 
heads  of  the  spectators. 

"One — two — three!"  proclaimed  the  horn. 

The  horses  sprang  forward.  Each  rider  sought  to  gain 
the  inside  course.  The  powerful  muscles  of  the  Black 
took  him  to  the  lead.  Mateo's  eyes  glistened  with  the 
sparkle  of  victory,  but  not  a  muscle  moved  on  his  stoic 
countenance.  He  knew  the  strong  qualities  of  the 
contestants. 

The  Grey  thrust  his  forefeet  forward  in  a  masterful 
attempt  to  gain  the  front ;  his  mane  flowing  in  the  breeze . 
Neck  to  neck  galloped  the  Black  and  the  Grey,  the  white 
horse  following  closely.  They  rounded  the  half-mile 
circuit  and  passed  the  judges'  stand  on  the  second  round. 
Every  eye  watched  the  action  of  the  racers.  The  powerful 
Black  began  to  breathe  heavily.  Mateo  flourished  his 
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riata  over  his  head.  The  Grey  plunged  and  reared  on 
his  hind  legs  and  almost  unseated  Miguel  Ramon. 

"El  diablo!"  muttered  Don  Tomas  Yorba.  "The 
grey  will  not  stand  Mateo's  quirt." 

On  rushed  the  racers,  their  hoofs  pounding  the  race 
course  in  rhythmic  measure.  Each  animal  strained  to 
become  the  leader.  Each  horse  recognized  the  quality 
of  his  competitor  and  exulted  in  his  strength  and  activity. 

The  Grey's  onward  plunge,  made  more  fierce  by 
Mateo's  riata,  brought  him  to  the  lead. 

"The  Grey  leads!  The  Grey  leads!"  shouted  his 
admirers. 

Neck  to  neck,  nose  to  nose,  they  threw  out  their  forelegs 
and  beat  the  earth  with  their  hoofs.  Again  they  covered 
the  half-mile  circuit  and  passed  the  judges. 

The  Grey  kept  the  inside  course  until  the  Black  plunged 
forward,  when  Mateo  skilfully  drew  him  inside  the  course. 
A  loud  clapping  of  hands  by  the  champions  of  the  Black 
followed  this  manoeuvre. 

"The  Black  leads!  The  Black  leads!"  shouted  his 
backers. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  neck  to  neck,  all  three  horses 
seemed  to  fly  over  the  ground. 

Andre  Pico  clapped  his  hand  on  the  silver  dollars  in  his 
left  saddlebag.  "My  filled  bag  will  be  as  empty  as  the 
right  saddlebag,  if  my  stallion  fails  me,"  he  muttered. 
"Diablo!  Why  does  not  Mateo  use  his  spurs  to  better 
effect?" 

"Our  pretty  Arab  seems  likely  to  be  over -matched  by 
the  strong  Black,"  remarked  Ramona  to  her  husband. 

"Wait!"  returned  Pacheco.  "Do  you  not  see?  He  is 
lighter  in  weight." 

Suddenly    the    Grey    swerved    at    the     twirling    of 
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Mateo 's  riata  and  lost  ground.  The  Black  gasped  and 
stumbled.  The  white  horse  dashed  to  the  inside  course, 
shot  forward  by  the  fire  in  his  blood  and  the  urging  of 
his  beloved  rider  who  bent  down  and  whispered  in  his 
silky  ear. 

"On,  Ben  Adhem!  On,  my  white  beauty!  A  few 
more  leaps  on  the  wings  of  the  west  wind  and  the  prize 
is  ours!" 

On  sped  the  Arab  with  renewed  energy,  his  silky  ears 
thrown  backward,  as  if  listening  and  answering  the  voice 
of  his  rider.  Another  leap  and  he  reached  the  judge's 
stand,  followed  by  the  Black  and  the  Grey  a  few  paces 
in  the  rear.  It  was  a  close  race  and  the  Arab's  victory 
was  celebrated  with  loud  acclamations. 

*  *  The  Arab  won !    The  Arab  won ! ' '  shouted  his  admirers . 

"Isn't  he  a  wonder?"  asked  Ramona. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you?  Ben  Adhem  would  have  run  like 
the  wind  till  his  heart  stopped  beating." 

The  vaqueros  dismounted,  others  brought  water  and 
bathed  the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  the  horses  and  led  them 
away.  Mateo,  Marcos  and  Miguel  leaned  against  the 
judges'  stand  and  listened  to  the  verdict. 

"Why  did  you  flourish  your  riata  in  my  Grey's  eye, 
Mateo?  You  knew  he  would  resent  it,"  muttered 
Miguel. 

"Why  did  I  ride  a  horse,  thou  foolish  one?  Riatas 
were  made  for  horses.  Let  the  Grey  learn  its  use.  His 
education  was  neglected,"  admonished  Mateo. 

"Your  Arab  tagged  along  in  the  rear.  I  mistook  me 
he  would  remain  there  to  the  end  of  the  race,"  growled 
Miguel  to  Marcos. 

"Ben  Adhem  loves  me,"  answered  Marcos  simply. 
"Every  night  I  went  to  the  corral  and  sang  a  little  song 
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in  his  ear  and  fed  him  with  a  stalk  of  sugarcane.  He 
would  do  much  for  me.  And  his  hoofs  are  light  as 
feathers." 

There  was  no  necessity  for  deliberation  among  the 
judges,  Don  Juan  Bandini,  Comandante  Arguello  and 
Don  Jose  Estudillo,  none  of  whom  entered  horses  in 
the  race.  The  clarion  notes  of  the  trumpet  again  were 
heard  demanding  attention. 

"The  prize  of  one  hundred  Mexican  dollars  is  awarded 
to  Lieutenant  Domingo  Carrillo's  Arab,  Ben  Adhem!" 
proclaimed  the  trumpet.  This  proclamation  was  received 
with  a  burst  of  applause. 

Seilor  Virmond  and  Captain  Fitch  rode  toward  Carrillo 
family  group  and  congratulated  the  winner.  "How 
splendid!"  exclaimed  Josef  a  to  Fitch,  her  magnificent 
eyes  sparkling  with  delight. 

"Ben  Adhem  was  my  pet  even  from  a  little  colt," 
declared  Ramona. 

"He  is  a  beauty,"  returned  Captain  Fitch.  "His 
lightness  was  his  saving  grace  in  the  race,"  he  added 
judicially. 

"My  uncle  Domingo  promised  to  give  him  to  me," 
confided  Ramona. 

"That  would  be  a  gift  worth  having,"  averred  Fitch. 

Senor  Virmond  proposed  a  race  of  one  round  to  the 
bridegrooms  and  their  brides. 

"Done!"  exclaimed  Pacheco  and  Zamorano.  Catching 
the  bridles  of  their  brides'  horses,  they  started  at  a  canter, 
followed  by  Virmond  and  Fitch  with  Dona  Feliciana  and 
Josefa.  Laughingly  the  little  party  let  out  their  restive 
horses  and  they  dashed  forward  in  emulation  of  the  racers. 

Ramona  and  Luisa  fell  to  the  rear  and  their  husbands 
joined  them  while  Virmond  and  Fitch  raced  on  and  reached 
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the  goal  before  Dona  Feliciana  and  Senorita  Josefa 
arrived.  "The  race  is  to  the  swift,"  laughed  Josefa  to 
Fitch. 

"Not  always,"  he  responded.  "There  is  a  race  over 
which  Don  Cupid  presides,  he  is  a  judge  of  beauty," 
explained  the  captain  with  an  admiring  glance  at  the 
girl's  vivid  grace. 

Josefa  flushed  faintly.  In  her  compelling  eyes  shone 
approval  of  the  commanding  manner  and  blonde  beauty 
of  the  American. 

"Come!"  called  Virmond,  "Make  haste — not  to  the 
wedding  to-day,  but  to  the  fiesta  de  boda." 

"All  hands  ahoy!"  answered  Fitch,  joining  his  friends 
with  Josefa  Carrillo  and  Dona  Feliciana. 

Governor  Echeandia  lingered  with  his  aide,  Lieutenant 
Domingo  Carrillo,  and  failed  not  to  note  the  meeting  of 
Captain  Fitch  with  Senorita  Josefa  at  the  race  course. 
"When  Virmond  leaves  San  Diego,  his  friend,  the  Ameri 
cano  sea  captain,  shall  go  also.  I  cannot  order  his 
absence  before  that  time.  Virmond  has  such  power  with 
the  Mexican  officials  that  he  could  stir  up  trouble  for  me 
if  he  liked,"  thought  the  Governor,  moodily  biting  his 
lip.  Reining  his  horse  he  rode  to  the  pueblo  with 
Lieutenant  Carrillo,  where  he  was  invited  to  dine  at 
Casa  de  Carrillo .  And  Don  Andre  Pico  counted  one  hundred 
silver  dollars  from  his  saddlebag;  when,  as  banker,  he 
provided  funds  for  the  prizes. 

THE  PIRATE'S  ASSAULT. 

On  the  coast  near  San  Diego  the  Pacific  had  washed 
away  portions  of  the  bluff,  leaving  caves  at  La  Jolla  large 
enough  for  boats  to  enter.  From  one  of  these  caves  issued 
a  narrow,  rakish  rowboat  propelled  by  two  corsairs.  Their 
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eyes  were  shaded  by  Turkish  silk  turbans  and  over  leather 
belts  containing  dirks  and  pistols,  they  wore  gay  red  and 
yellow  sashes.  The  two  pirates  rowed  their  boat  with 
swift  strokes  of  the  oars  down  the  coast  and  entered  a 
tiny  cove.  Jumping  quickly  ashore  they  secured  the 
boat  to  a  boulder  and  cautiously  crept  up  the  canyon. 

"The  races  are  ended,"  muttered  one  of  the  Turks, 
peering  over  the  top  of  the  chaparral.  "We  must  hasten 
if  we  hope  to  intercept  a  silver-laden  saddlebag." 

The  two  pirates  strode  through  the  chaparral  leaving 
a  rustling  among  the  leaves.  "Look  yonder,"  whispered 
one  of  the  corsairs.  "The  Governor  and  his  officers  are 
riding  to  the  pueblo.  If  any  man  has  the  bravado  to 
ride  around  the  country  with  his  saddlebags  rilled  with 
silver  clinkers,  he  must  consider  it  an  invitation  for  his 
friends  to  help  him  dispose  of  it,"  chuckled  the  second 
robber.  "There  is  a  grandee  now,  receiving  money  from 
a  losing  champion.  It  were  a  sin  for  him  to  carry  all 
that  treasure  home,"  said  the  covetous  Turk.  "We  will 
relieve  him  of  such  a  heavy  weight.  Hist!  Hide  behind 
that  rock.  He  is  coming  this  way." 

Don  Andre  Pico  rode  gaily  down  the  road  whistling  a 
Spanish  melody,  when  suddenly  his  horse  reared  as  two 
dusky  forms  rushed  toward  him.  One  of  the  pirates 
grasped  the  horse's  bridle  reins  with  both  hands  and 
brought  the  animal  to  a  standstill.  The  second  thief 
ran  to  Pico,  who  whipped  out  his  pistol  and  fired  at  the 
outlaw  shouting :  Help !  Robbers ! " 

The  Turk  threw  Pico's  elbow  upward  as  he  aimed  his 
pistol  and  tried  to  drag  him  from  his  saddle  while  the  other 
brigand  ran  to  the  assistance  of  his  companion.  They 
succeeded  in  dragging  Pico  from  his  saddle  and,  taking  a 
black  silk  handkerchief  from  the  crown  of  his  sombrero, 
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tightly  bound  his  mouth.  Then  the  robbers  tied  their 
victim's  hands  behind  his  back  with  his  braided  leather 
whip  while  Pico  struggled  to  release  himself. 

Virmond  and  Fitch,  who  were  riding  to  the  pueblo, 
heard  the  shot  and  stopped  their  horses.  Instantly  they 
turned  their  animals  and  rode  at  full  speed  back  to  the 
race  course.  Coming  within  pistol  shot  of  the  robbers, 
they  fired  simultaneously  at  them. 

The  alarmed  buccaneers  dropped  Pico's  saddlebags, 
which  they  were  looting,  and  dashed  behind  some  willows 
growing  by  the  roadside. 

Fitch  and  Virmond  sent  shots  after  them  and  one  of  the 
robbers  emitted  a  groan.  "I  am  hit,"  he  muttered. 
"I  shall  carry  a  bullet  in  my  arm  in  place  of  a  doubloon." 

"Come,"  urged  his  companion,  "what  are  a  few  pesos  or 
doubloons  in  comparison  with  life  and  freedom.  Can 
you  run?" 

"Yea,  I  can  use  my  legs  to  advantage." 

"Then  run  to  yonder  gulch;  it  is  overhung  with 
chaparral  and  the  Christian  dogs  cannot  find  us."  A 
flash  of  scarlet  turbans  and  a  flutter  of  yellow  sashes 
disappeared  into  the  gulch  as  they  peered  between  the 
branches  toward  the  road. 

"How  much  treasure  did  you  take?"  asked  one  robber 
while  he  staunched  his  wounded  arm. 

"A  mere  handful  of  pesos!  They  were  not  worth  the 
desperate  chance  of  getting  them, "  growled  his  companion. 
"How  much  money  did  you  get?" 

"Enough  for  a  round  dinner  at  Acapulco,  not  counting 
the  long  voyage  to  reach  that  port,"  he  replied  dis 
gustedly.  "We  must  crawl  back  to  our  boat.  The 
whole  pueblo  will  be  barking  at  our  heels."  The  two 
disappointed  ruffians  crept  down  the  gulch  and  reached 
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their  boat  where  they  remained  in  hiding  until  nightfall, 
when  they  rowed  their  craft  beyond  Fort  Guiharros  and 
boarded  their  piratical  vessel. 

Virmond  and  Fitch  dismounted  and  released  Pico 
from  his  bonds.  "Are  you  hurt?"  inquired  Fitch. 

"No,  no!"  exclaimed  Pico  indignantly — only  angry. 
My  feelings  are  deeply  hurt,"  he  laughed,  "to  think  that 
those  two  good-for-nothing  miscreants  should  unhorse 
me!" 

"Did  the  robbers  get  your  money?"  asked  Virmond 

"El  diablo!"  shouted  Pico  "I  wonder  the  cut-throats 
did  not  knife  me!" 

"This  is  a  lesson  for  you  not  to  ride  alone,"  reproved 
Virmond  "These  shores  are  infested  with  pirates  and 
smugglers  awaiting  a  chance  to  rob  " 

"Thanks  for  your  timely  aid,"  responded  Pico  grate 
fully,  as  he  mounted  his  horse 

Dona  Feliciana  and  Josefa,  who  had  turned  their 
horses  and  followed  their  escorts  at  a  discreet  distance, 
now  anxiously  joined  them .  "Are  you  hurt,  Don  Andre  ? " 
inquired  Dona  Felfciana,  "we  heard  shots." 

"A  couple  of  highwaymen  coveted  the  contents  of  Pico's 
saddlebags,"  explained  Virmond.  "Pico,  you  would 
better  ride  in  front  with  the  ladies.  We  must  guard 
your  money  as  well  as  their  beauty,"  directed  Virmond 
facetiously. 

"Come,  cousin  Andre,"  invited  Josefa  merrily,  "are  we 
not  better  company  than  the  robbers?" 

"I  am  having  the  most  wonderful  luck  to-day," 
responded  Pico,  joining  Captain  Fitch  and  the  ladies, 
"from  robbery  and  sudden  death  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  smiles  of  beauty  and  the  escort  of  strength,"  he 
declared  gallantly  as  the  party  entered  the  pueblo. 
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"This  encounter  with  the  bandits  will  be  spice  for  the 
pudding,"  volunteered  Fitch.  "It  will  be  an  added 
zest  to  the  fiesta  de  boda." 

At  dinner  Don  Andre  was  rallied  by  the  guests  for  parting 
with  his  money  like  a  good  Samaritan  by  the  wayside. 

"My  friends  Senor  Virmond  and  Captain  Fitch  kindly 
reserved  a  few  pesos  for  me, "  laughed  Pico. 

Virmond  and  Fitch  rode  down  to  their  brigs,  exchanged 
morning  clothes  for  evening  costumes  and  washed  the 
dust  of  the  race  course  from  their  persons.  Other  guests 
indulged  in  siestas  and  came  forth  from  their  rooms 
refreshed  for  the  evening  dance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  FANDANGO  AT  CASA  DE  CAERILLO — RODEO  AND  BARBECUE 

AT  EL  CAHON  RANCHO — SMUGGLERS'  RAID  IN  BAY   OF 

SAN  DIEGO. 

t, 

Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo  pirouetted  lightly  from  the 
courtyard  of  her  home  into  the  sala  carrying  an  armful  of 
£>ink  Castillian  roses,  followed  by  her  younger  sister, 
Benicia,  with  a  cluster  of  scarlet  geraniums. 

"Wait!  Josefa  mia,"  called  Benicia,  "there  is  plenty 
of  time.  Those  Americano  sea  captains  never  are  early 
at  a  fandango.  Do,  please,  please  arrange  a  carnation 
in  my  hair. " 

"Certainly,  sister  mine,  I  will  deck  you  so  charmingly 
that  the  foreigners  will  go  out  of  their  minds  with 
admiration  for  my  little  sister." 

"Oh,  querida  mia  I  You  know  very  well  that  no  one 
will  look  at  poor  little  me  when  you  are  present.  I  am  a 
wee,  little  star,  shining  beside  the  glorious  moon  that 
puts  out  my  light  entirely,"  pouted  Benicia. 

"Not  so,  sister  mine!  your  wee,  little  star  will  grow 
brighter  with  years  and  will  eclipse  my  light  entirely 
when  you  are  a  few  years  older,"  consoled  Josefa. 

The  two  girls  laughed  softly  as  Josefa  twined  carnations 
in  Benicia 's  glossy  braids  crowning  each  little  ear. 

"Gracias!  Now  let  me  be  your  mirror,  and  I  will 
crown  you  queen  of  the  fandango.  Let  all  the  foreign 
sea  captains  beware  of  being  stunned  by  your  beauty 
to-night,"  laughed  Benicia,  critically  selecting  a  rose 
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from  Josefa 's  collection  and  placing  it  among  the  blue- 
black  braids  framing  her  beautiful  face. 

"There!  you  are  perfect — all  but  your  gown.  Make 
haste  and  dress  for  the  evening,  or  you  will  not  be  ready 
to  assist  Madre  in  receiving  the  guests,"  warned  Benicia, 
who  swept  a  low  courtesy  of  mock  admiration,  and, 
placing  her  thumb  and  finger  on  her  nose,  she  compressed 
it  speaking  nasally. 

"Good  efening,  Senorita  Josefa,  behold  your  most 
devoted  admirer!" 

"You  naughty  puss,  you  deserve  to  be  mimicked  too! 
You  know  that  life  on  the  ocean,  shouting  themselves 
hoarse,  giving  orders  to  sailors  through  the  roaring  winds, 
does  not  tend  to  make  voices  any  softer,"  countered 
Josefa  lightly. 

"Nor  the  foreign  shipmasters  able  to  speak  the  Spanish 
language  more  fluently.  Truly,  Josefa,  can  you  manage 
to  understand  the  foreigners'  utterances?" 

"I  understand  the  souls  that  speak  through  their 
eyes,  and  they  generally  speak  true,  despite  their  halting 
utterances.  And  what  care  I  for  false  words,  couched 
in  smooth  and  flowing  cadences!"  returned  Josefa 
dreamily. 

"Come!"  called  Benicia,  taking  her  sister  by  the  hand. 
They  skipped  across  the  plankwood  floor  of  the  sala, 
covered  in  the  centre  by  an  Indian  rug,  while  the  lighted 
candles  set  in  an  oaken  shaft  of  the  homemade  chandelier, 
suspended  by  leather  thongs  from  the  beamed  and  white 
washed  ceiling,  threw  flickering  lights  and  shadows  over 
the  countenances  of  the  laughing  girls. 

Benicia  disappeared  as  Josefa  stooped  to  gather  up  the 
discarded  flowers  from  the  floor. 

"What!    not  dressed  yet?"  reproved    Dona  Ignacia 
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entering  the  sala  in  evening  dress.  "You  are  not  very 
anxious  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  Casa  de  Carrillo." 

"Certainly,  I  am,  Madre  mia,  I  will  be  ready  in  two 
moments,"  replied  Josefa,  gathering  the  last  carnation 
from  the  floor. 

"I  know  your  moments — they  certainly  are  not 
minutes!"  Dona  Ignacia  moved  commandingly  toward 
her  eldest  daughter  and  placed  her  hand  caressingly  on 
her  shoulder.  "Josefa,  mia,  do  try  and  appear  more 
gracious  to  the  Governor  this  evening." 

"Indeed,  honoured  Madre,  I  will  try  to  be  courteous  to 
the  Comandante -General,  but  his  dismal  frowns  chill 
my  heart  and  his  haughty  manners  repel  my  spirit.  Why 
does  he  not  smile  occasionally?  The  atmosphere  of  San 
Diego,  although  not  so  warm  as  Mexico  City,  cannot  have 
frozen  his  lordly  features  into  permanent  frowns,"  she 
laughed  mischievously,  and  arranged  her  flowers  into  a 
bouquet. 

"Governor  Echeandia,  the  Comandante -General  of  the 
Provinces  of  Alta  and  Baja  California,  demands  dignity 
of  manner,  mere  frivolity  would  seem  out  of  place  in  the 
chief  officer  of  the  Territories,"  reproved  Dona  Ignacia. 

Josefa  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two  and  placed  her 
thumbs  under  her  arms  in  imitation  of  the  Governor's 
grandiloquent  manner.  "Behold,  the  Governor  of  the 
Calif ornias!  When  I  speak,  let  no  dog  bark!  I  can 
travel,  on  my  own  domain,  three  thousand  miles,  from 
Cape  San  Lucas  on  the  South  to  Cape  Mendocino  in  the 
North,  without  overstepping  any  territory  than  my  own !" 
Then,  pretending  to  take  a  snuff-box  from  her  blouse  and 
snuffing  a  pinch  of  the  contents,  she  uttered  a  loud 
"Tchew!"  and  laughed  softly,  much  amused  at  the  picture 
she  had  conjured. 
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"Oh,  for  shame,  Josef  a;  remember!  you  are  nineteen 
years  of  age — and  you  have  a  younger  sister.  If  you  are 
not  considerate  enough  of  her  to  make  a  marriage  soon, 
she  will  leave  you,  like  the  last  rose  of  summer,  alone  in 
the  parental  garden,  just  as  Ramona  is  leaving  you  with 
Captain  Pacheco  for  Monterey." 

Dona  Ignacia  spoke  severely,  much  annoyed  by  her 
eldest  daughter's  sense  of  humour  regarding  the  self- 
importance  of  Governor  Echeandia.  "You  know  very 
well,"  continued  the  mother,  "that  Governor  Echeandia 
openly  admires  you — and  you  have  only  to  encourage  him 
a  little — a  smile  or  two,  Josefa,  would  bring  him  to  your 
feet.  And  an  alliance  with  the  Comandante -General 
would  be  an  advantage  to  your  brother  and  sister." 

Josefa,  still  smiling  mischievously  with  the  inconse 
quence  of  youth,  placed  her  hand  on  her  heart  and  swept 
a  deep  courtesy  before  her  mother. 

"I  will  mount  my  steed,  Rozinante,  and  ride  in  search 
of  a  husband,  most  honoured  Madre.  Never  shall  it  be 
said  the  belle  of  San  Diego  was  at  a  loss  to  choose  a 
husband.  But  Governor  Echeandia!  Oh,  no!  I  will 
find  a  mate  without  a  frozen  frown.  Adios!" 

Josefa,  with  mock-heroic  language  and  subdued 
laughter,  skipped  out  of  the  sala,  leaving  Dona  Ignacia 
deeply  annoyed  by  her  daughter's  capricious  manner. 
"Just  when  her  sister  Ramona 's  wedding,  which  we  are 
celebrating,  should  be  an  example  to  her  of  the  way  of 
all  women,"  thought  the  mother  regretfully.  Rousing 
herself  from  her  reflections,  she  clapped  her  hands  and 
Manuela,  an  Indian  house  servant,  appeared  in  answer  to 
her  summons . 

"We  are  having  a  fandango  this  evening  in  honour  of 
Ramona 's  wedding,  and  I  want  you  and  Juana  to  pass 
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your  delicious  sugared  pastry  to  the  guests  between  the 
dances.  If  the  sea  captains  in  the  harbour  have  a  sweet 
tooth  in  their  heads,  they  will  sound  your  praises  far  to 
the  North,  even  to  China  and  Boston  City,"  she  said, 
kindly. 

"Yes,  Senora,  it  shall  be  done,"  replied  the  Indian 
woman  impassively,  although  she  loved  her  mistress, 
who  was  godmother  to  her  daughter  Juana  and  her  con 
sequent  protector.  She  shook  up  the  sofa  pillows, 
straightened  the  mission-made  chairs  against  the  white 
washed  wall,  glanced  into  the  patio,  flooded  by  the  light 
of  the  setting  sun,  with  the  stolid  reverence  of  a  primitive 
sun  worshipper,  and  left  the  sala,  as  Don  Joaquin  entered, 
dressed  for  the  evening  in  brown  velvet  and  gold  galloons. 

"Josefa  is  so  capricious,"  complained  Dona  Ignacia  to 
her  husband.  "With  her  great  beauty,  she  should  make 
a  fine  marriage.  The  Governor  never  looks  at  another 
senorita  when  she  is  present.  Yet  what  does  the  foolish 
girl  do,  but  laugh  at  him  and  amuse  herself  mimicking  his 
haughty  manners." 

Don  Joaquin  smoothed  his  beard  thoughtfully. 
"Do  not  be  alarmed,  wife;  Josefa  has  the  Spanish  sense 
of  humour,  but  at  heart,  she  is  sensible  and  discreet. 
She  is  young,  but  soon  will  gain  dignity  and  will  listen 
to  reason  in  a  short  time,  as  soon  as  the  heydey  of  her 
spirits  have  effervesced." 

"Perhaps  so!"  sighed  Dofla  Ignacia.  "I  will  hope 
so.  But,  in  my  opinion,  a  week  of  solitary  confinement 
in  her  room,  with  a  low  diet  of  tortillas  and  water,  would 
bring  her  to  reason  in  a  shorter  time." 

"No  doubt,  wife!  No  doubt!  Yes,  yes,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  let  her  reflect  quietly  in  her  room  without 
interruption,  for  a  few  days  next  week.  No  dances! 
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No  picnics !  No  visits  to  the  Wishing  Well !  No  horseback 
rides  to  the  ranches !  No  visits  with  the  other  senoritas 
to  the  foreign  ships  in  the  harbour.  Yes,  solitary 
meditation  is  discipline  for  the  soul,"  spoke  Don  Joaquin 
commandingly,  as  he  walked  restlessly  around  the  sala. 

"I  wish  Governor  Echeandia  would  give  us  an  open 
port.  Because  one  Americano  sea  captain  has  defied 
him  is  no  reason  why  we  must  all  suffer  for  the  want  of 
goods  brought  in  their  trading  ships!  all  my  tallow 
and  cattle-hides  lying  idle  in  the  storehouse,  when  I'm 
needing  to  exchange  them  for  silks  and  velvets  to  clothe 
my  family!  Governor  Echeandia  is  over-cautious  of 
spies  and  foreign  invasion."  Don  Joaquin  stormed 
around  the  sala  and  peered  into  the  courtyard  now  lighted 
by  Luna's  pale  light. 

"I  would  prefer  that  Josefa  should  not  receive  the 
attentions  of  that  Americano  shipmaster,  Captain  Fitch. 
His  attention  to  her  plainly  annoy  the  Governor  and 
prevent  him  from  making  his  declaration  and  proposal 
of  marriage." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you — and  will  advise  her  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  your  wishes  regarding  the  Governor 
— when  she  takes  her  days  of  solitary  meditation — after 
our  week  of  wedding  festivities, "  replied  Dona. 

"Pray  do  so!  There  is  mischief  enough  done  already 
by  the  gossips  who  have  seen  Josefa  and  Captain  Fitch 
together  frequently  at  the  dances. 

"Where  are  the  girls?"  I  mean  Josefa  and  Benicia. 
We  cannot  exercise  authority  over  Ramona  now  that 
she  is  married  and  going  away  so  soon.  Are  they  not 
dressed  yet  for  the  dance?" 

"I  know  not — Josefa  has  a  mischeviouS  mood  to-night. 
She  should  be  here  with  me  to  receive  the  Governor. 

G 
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She  was  here  a  few  minutes  since,  selecting  a  rose  to  please 
that  Americano  sea  captain,"  replied  Dona  Ignacia 
sarcastically. 

At  this  moment  the  entrance  door  was  opened  by 
Manuela,  and  Don  Pio  Pico  with  Don  Andre  entered 
escorting  their  mother,  Dona  Eustaquia,  and  sister, 
Sefiorita  Estefana,  and  Don  Joaquin  advanced  to  welcome 
them. 

"So  then,  Nephew,  are  your  toes  as  nimble  as  ever  in 
the  light  fantastic  dance?" 

"Believe  me,  Uncle,  wild  horses  could  not  drag  me  from 
the  fandango,  when  the  pretty  senoritas  play  with  soft 
fingers  on  my  heart  strings !"  returned  Don  Andre,  placing 
his  hand  on  the  region  of  his  heart  in  simulated  gallantry. 

"Well  spoken,  young  man!  Well  spoken!  You  are  a 
fit  subject  to  become  a  Benedict.  Choose  a  wife,  Nephew. 
Choose  a  wife  and  settle  down  on  a  hacienda  and  leave 
card-playing  and  horse-racing  whilom  to  the  devices  of 
more  idle  caballeros." 

"Gracias !  Uncle,  gracias ! — What  is  a  young  man  to  do, 
when  so  many  bright  eyes  send  their  sharp  darts  into  my 
soft  heart?  I  am  quite  bewildered  with  the  smiles  of 
all  the  beauties  of  California,"  he  laughed. 

"Forget  your  afflictions,  Nephew!  Forget  your 
heart  -  wounds !  You  are  altogether  too  vulnerable.  By 
the  time  you  have  become  a  settled  married  man,  with 
daughters  of  your  own,  like  your  uncle,  sir,  you  will 
learn  that  they  mean  nothing  by  their  heart-rending 
glances,  nothing  at  all.  They  are  just  gay,  young  girls, 
who  cannot  resist  wounding  a  susceptible  young  man  like 
yourself  and  then  laughing  about  it.  Ha!  ha!" 

Josefa  and  Benicia  came  into  the  sala  gracefully, 
without  a  trace  of  their  recent  hoydenish  manners,  and 
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greeted  their  aunt,  Dona  Eustaquia,  and  cousin  Estefana 
affectionately. 

"Buenas  noches,  auntie  Eustaquia,"  welcomed  Josefa, 
placing  her  arm  around  her  aunt,  "and  buenas  noches  to 
you,  cousin  Estefana,  Pio  and  Andre!" 

"Buenas  noches  to  all  of  you  from  Casa  de  Pico, "  called 
Benicia,  gaily.  "This  certainly  is  a  glorious  night  for 
lovers  to  bray  to  the  moon. " 

"The  most  gracious  queen  of  night  kindly  has  hung 
out  her  silver  candelabra  in  order  that  lovers  may  sigh 
to  her  inspiring  light,"  retorted  Don  Andre  in  mock 
gallantry. 

"And  what  do  you  know  about  love  and  lovers,  you 
inquisitive  little  Benicia?"  inquired  Dona  Eustaquia 
teasing  ly. 

"I'm  not  too  young  to  take  lessons  from  my  beautiful 
sister,  Josefa,  when  the  caballeros  gather  around  her 
like  moths  around  a  candle-light,"  retorted  Benicia. 

"Have  a  care,  Senorita  Benicia,  have  a  care  that  your 
wings  are  not  scorched  by  the  bright  light  which  you  so 
admire,"  quoth  Don  Andre,  pleasantly. 

"Have  a  care,  Don  Andre,  have  a  care,  that  your  heart 
is  not  pierced  by  Don  Cupid's  darts  aimed  by  the  aid  of 
Luna's  silver  light,"  parried  Benicia,  shaking  her  finger 
playfully  at  her  handsome  bachelor  cousin. 

This  badinage  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
Governor  Echeandia  with  his  aide,  Lieutenant  Carrillo, 
and  Don  Joaquin  hastened  to  greet  the  officers. 

"Welcome,  Governor  Echeandia,  my  house  is  most 
honoured  by  your  presence  this  evening,"  spoke  the  host, 
bowing  low. 

"Gracias,  Don  Joaquin.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  enter 
your  charming  home  after  living  in  my  dull  bachelor 
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quarters  at  the  Presidio/"  returned  Echeandia,  who 
glanced  toward  the  ladies  and  advanced  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  hostess. 

"Welcome,  Governor  Echeandia,  to  our  home.  We 
are  indeed  honoured  by  your  presence  with  us,"  greeted 
Dona  Ignacia  with  much  ceremony. 

"The  honour  is  mine,  in  being  received  into  your  home 
so  graciously,"  replied  the  Governor,  casting  a  roving 
eye  toward  Josefa  and  turning  to  greet  Dona  Eustaquia. 

"Ah,  Dona  Eustaquia  Pico,  where  could  a  lonely 
soldier  meet  more  stately  senoras  or  more  charming 
senoritas?"  asked  the  Governor  gallantly. 

"Indeed,  Governor  Echeandia,  you  are  ever  compli 
mentary." 

Echeandia  bowed  stiffly  and  moved  toward  Josef  a  who, 
observing  the  Governor's  advance  toward  her,  retreated 
a  pace  or  two  and  swept  a  deep  courtesy  to  him .  Her  dark 
eyes  were  cast  down  demurely  and  her  fair  cheeks  were 
shadowed  by  black  lashes  of  wondrous  length  that  made 
the  Governor  long  to  see  them  lifted  to  discover  the 
liquid  depths  they  covered. 

"Buenas  noches,  Senorita  Josefa,  you  are  looking 
more  charming  than  ever,  this  evening,"  offered  the 
Governor,  making  a  stiff  obeisance. 

"I  am  most  happy  to  welcome  your  Excellency  to  Casa 
de  Carrillo,"  greeted  the  daughter  of  the  house  with 
dignity  which  was  not  lost  on  the  chief  executive  who 
doted  on  ceremony. 

"Gracias,  Senorita  Josefa,  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  leave  San  Diego  and  travel  to  the  capital 
at  Monterey  very  soon. " 

"Indeed,  Governor  Echeandia,  we  shall  miss  your 
dignified  presence  at  our  social  gatherings,"  returned 
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Josef  a  sedately,  realizing  at  the  same  time  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  and  relief  that  she  would  experience  when  the 
Chief  Officer  of  the  Territory  had  departed  on  his  official 
business  at  the  capital. 

"Gracias,  gracias!"  returned  Governor  Echeandia 
hopefully,  and  admiring  her  queenly  manners.  " Senorita 
Josefa  would  make  a  magnificent  grande  sefiora  as  wife  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Californias,"  he  thought,  swelling 
with  pride  of  prospective  possession.  "I  will  write  a 
proposal  of  marriage  to  her  parents  on  my  return  from 
Monterey." 

Estefana  and  Benicia  moved  toward  the  Governor, 
making  ceremonious  courtesies  and  joining  in  the 
conversation. 

"Buenas  noches,  Sefioritas!  You  bloom  as  brightly  as 
a  whole  garden  of  carnations,"  said  the  Governor 
pompously. 

The  girls  laughed  at  the  fulsome  compliment  as 
Don  Pio  Pico  joined  the  group  with  a  salute  to  the 
Governor. 

"Star  of  my  heart,"  addressed  Pico  to  Benicia," 
why  keep  so  distant  and  so  shadowed?" 

''Behold  the  bright  luminary  of  the  evening!  She 
shades  my  lesser  light,"  laughed  Benicia,  waving  her 
fan  toward  Josefa. 

"I  hide  my  diminished  head  and  blush  in  the  attempt 
to  fulfill  your  statements,"  disclaimed  Josefa  laughing. 

Governor  Echeandia 's  laboured  compliment  was  inter 
rupted  by  the  arrival  of  Senor  Virmond  with  his  wife, 
accompanied  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Barry  with  Captain 
Fitch.  The  party  was  presented  to  the  host  by  Virmond 
then  passed  on  to  the  hostess  with  the  compliments  of  the 
hour. 
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Don  Joaquin  tuned  his  beloved  violin  while  Joaquin 
junior  touched  the  strings  of  his  guitar. 

Captain  Fitch  detached  himself  from  the  group  and 
advanced  to  Josef  a,  who  was  holding  court,  bowing 
deeply  to  the  Governor,  including  Benicia  and  Estefana 
in  his  courtly  acknowledgment  of  their  presence. 

"Will  you  dance,  Senorita  Josefa?"  asked  Fitch 
deferentially. 

Josefa  smiled  agreeably  and  Fitch  offered  her  his  arm 
which  she  gracefully  declined.  "Spanish  senoritas  do 
not  take  the  arms  of  their  partners  in  the  dance, "  explained 
the  girl. 

"Pardon  me,  Senorita  Josefa,  I  shall  learn  your 
Spanish  customs  presently,  if  you  kindly  will  be  my 
instructor,"  he  begged,  casting  upon  his  companion  a 
keen  and  supplicating  glance.  They  gilded  down  the 
sala  in  rhythmic  motion  to  the  music,  while  over  the 
countenance  of  Governor  Echeandfa  flashed  a  shade  of 
irritation. 

"Why  should  this  dashing  Americano  push  his  way 
into  the  core  of  the  exclusive  society  of  our  Spanish 
aristocrats  and  open  the  dance  with  the  belle  of  the 
evening?"  thought  the  Governor,  gasping  with  annoyance 
and  disappointment.  Recovering  from  his  surprise,  he 
turned  to  Estefana  and  requested  the  pleasure  of  a  waltz 
with  her,  thus  ameliorating  the  feelings  of  Dona  Eustaquia 
Pico,  while  Dona  Ignacia  Carrillo  scarcely  could  conceal 
her  anger  at  the  initiative  conduct  of  the  ubiquitous 
American. 

Captain  Pacheco  and  Ramona  danced  in  blissful  content, 
not  surpassed  by  Lieutenant  Zamorano  with  Luisa.  For 
them  there  were  no  more  heart-breaking  uncertainties  of 
separation  in  the  future. 
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Captain  Fitch  danced  with  Josefa  in  spite  of  his  resolu 
tion  to  the  contrary.  "The  Governor  will  travel  north 
soon,"  he  thought,  "and  then  I  shall  be  relieved  of  his 
espionage."  And  so  the  venturesome  captain  rushed 
into  the  lion's  mouth  which  was  prepared  to  grind  him 
to  atoms.  Meanwhile  he  hoped  to  hear  of  the  escape  of 
the  American  prisoners;  but  he  listened  in  vain  for  that 
report.  Then  he  shuddered,  as  he  thought  possibly  that 
Pattie  might  turn  traitor  to  him,  and  their  places  might 
be  exchanged. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  assisted  in  the  rescue  of  my  cousin, 
Andre  Pico,  from  the  pirates,"  remarked  Josefa  softly. 
"He  will  not  forget  it,  and  doubtless  may  return  the 
compliment,"  she  added  lightLy,  although  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  anxiety  in  her  speaking  eyes. 

"Gracias,  Senorita  Josefa.  'One  good  turn  deserves 
another, '  responded  the  captain,  remembering  his 
gift  to  the  prisoner,  which  might  cause  some  trouble  for 
him. 

"Has  a  pirate  molested  you?"  inquired  Josefa  casually 
of  Fitch. 

"He  would  not  dare,  with  you  as  my  guardian  angel, 
you  would  transfix  him  with  a  glance  from  your  bright 
eyes.  Then  he  would  become  so  entranced  that  he 
would  transfer  his  attentions  from  me  to  you,  and  my 
gold  would  be  safe,"  said  Fitch. 

"Oh,  never!"  laughed  Josefa,  "excepting  I  enticed 
him  to  the  river  bank  and  there  suddenly  thrust  him  a 
backward  lunge  for  friendship's  sake." 

"Ah!  then  you  would  espouse  my  cause,"  entreated 
Fitch  earnestly — still  thinking  of  the  little  file.  Josefa 
smiled  enigmatically  and  stood  beside  her  mother. 

The  dancers  seemed  indefatigable  under  the  spell  of  the 
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music  and  danced  the  hours  away  until  Don  Joaquin 
Carrillo  arranged  partners  for  El  Sol,  the  dance  of  the 
sunrise.  Then  the  senoras  wrapped  their  rebozos  around 
their  heads  and  shoulders.  The  dons  resumed  their 
sombreros  and  the  guests  departed  happily  to  rest  until 
the  next  day's  amusements  should  call  them  forth  again. 

"Adios,  until  manana!"  (to-morrow)  merrily  bade  the 
guests. 

After  a  few  hours  of  sleep  the  pueblo  was  astir  again. 
The  business  of  eating  and  attending  a  meriander  was 
begun. 

At  El  Cahon  Rancho  a  rodeo  was  to  be  held  by  the 
owner,  Don  Antonio  Peltrorena.  This  rancho  included 
thousands  of  acres  of  tillage  and  grazing  lands.  A  ride 
to  this  extensive  hacienda  and  return  including  the  sports 
required  a  day's  journey,  travelling  leisurely  on  horseback. 
Through  splashes  of  yellow  poppies  across  the  parklike 
expanse  rode  the  guests  on  pleasure  bent. 

At  El  Cahon  Rancho  of  fifty  thousand  acres  Don  Antonio 
appointed  three  Indian  vaqueros  as  field  officers  of  the 
day.  They  had  authority  to  arrest  any  man  over-stepping 
the  regulations  of  order  and  sobriety  and  to  deal  justice. 
This  was  mostly  of  a  mild  character,  but  sufficient  to 
maintain  order. 

The  owners  of  the  surrounding  ranches  assembled 
with  their  families  and  their  vaqueros  assisted  in  rounding 
up  the  half -wild  herds  of  cattle.  They  recognized  the 
brand  of  their  masters,  and,  if  any  strayed  among  these, 
they  separated  them  from  the  herds.  The  calves  were 
rounded  up,  lassooed,  and  branded  with  Don  Antonio's 
mark,  and  let  loose  again. 

"Let  us  have  some  fun,"  invited  the  host  to  Virmond 
and  Fitch. 
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"  We  are  here  for  the  fun, "  responded  Virmond  promptly. 

"I  am  going  to  surprise  that  heifer.  Watch  me.  Do 
not  let  your  horses  unseat  you,  they  are  trained  to  turn 
quickly  in  this  work,"  warned  Don  Antonio. 

The  don's  horse  galloped  swiftly  up  to  an  unsuspicious 
animal.  With  a  dexterous  twist  of  his  arm  and  wrist, 
the  rider  whirled  the  coils  of  his  lariat  and  lassooed  her, 
turning  the  startled  animal  end  over  end.  She  regained 
her  footing  quickly  and  ran  madly  toward  the  horses. 
Don  Antonio  turned  his  horse  as  if  on  a  pivot,  out  of  range 
of  the  enraged  animal.  Virmond 's  and  Fitch's  horses 
performed  the  same  manoeuvre,  knowing  the  game.  This 
almost  unseated  the  riders. 

"This  is  great  sport,"  exclaimed  the  American.  "We 
tied  our  cattle  in  barns  half  the  year  in  New  England. 
They  were  too  tame  for  this  game."  The  ride  through 
the  exhilarating  air  with  the  exciting  and  dangerous  use 
of  the  lariat  made  the  pulses  of  Fitch  beat  with  pleasure. 
"I  feel  like  a  boy  again!"  he  said  to  his  companion. 

"Yes,  this  is  the  reason  that  the  Spaniards  in  California 
are  always  young,"  returned  Virmond. 

"This  is  the  joy  of  living !"  exclaimed  Fitch.  " I  begin 
to  envy  them.  Then  there  is  always  the  ease,  culture  and 
elegance  with  which  the  Spaniards  observe  their  customs," 
he  remarked,  "in  contrast  to  our  brisk  and  energetic 
Americans,  who  never  take  time  for  pleasure.  Life  is 
too  serious  a  problem  for  them  to  waste  in  games." 

"Indeed!"  responded  Virmond.  "A  high  estimate  is 
also  placed  on  dress  by  the  Spaniards.  The  taste  for  rich 
and  gorgeous  apparel  is  an  inherited  instinct,  and  the 
appearance  of  a  stranger  is  critically  scanned." 

The  dons  returned  to  the  ranch  house  where  a  barbecue, 
or,  ox  roasted  whole,  in  an  improvised  oven  dug  in  the 
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earth  and  lined  with  stones,  appeased  the  appetites  of 
the  people  who  came  from  the  surrounding  ranches  to 
attend  the  rodeo. 

Dona  Concepcion  Peltrorena  ordered  her  Indian  major 
domo  to  prepare  a  substantial  repast,  to  which  the  guests 
did  full  justice. 

Manuel,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  day,  entered  the  dining 
room  desiring  to  speak  with  his  master. 

"Anything  wrong,  Manuel?"  asked  the  don. 

"Nothing  Senor,  excepting  Carlos  Gomez  drank  more 
juice  of  the  grape  than  was  good  for  him.  He  is  rolling 
about,  striking  right  and  left." 

"Tie  him  up  to  a  tree  with  your  rawhide  lariat  until  he 
is  sober  and  amenable  to  reason,"  commanded  the  don 
laughingly. 

All  the  guests  laughed. 

"Beware  of  the  lariat!"  exclaimed  Pio  Pico. 

"Beware  of  the  vaque'ro!"  warned  Virmond. 

"Beware  of  the  tree!"  laughed  Fitch. 

The  guests  danced  to  the  music  of  a  guitar;  then, 
mounting  their  horses,  rode  over  hill  and  dale  to  San  Diego. 

Governor  Echeandia  gave  "business  at  the  Presidio," 
as  an  excuse  for  not  attending  the  rodeo,  or  round  up,  of 
twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle.  "I  do  not  care  for  those 
tiresome  rodeos,"  he  muttered,  "and,  I  have  a  long  ride 
to  Monterey  soon." 

Without  the  searching  gaze  of  the  Governor  bent  upon 
them,  Captain  Fitch  and  Josef  a  Carrillo  rode  side  by  side. 
Some  unknown,  mysterious  power  held  them  together. 
They  paused  on  a  hilltop  overlooking  the  harbour  and 
admired  the  view.  "Look!"  exlaimed  Fitch,  "what  are 
those  dark  objects  on  the  water?" 

"Mayhap  they  are  pirates,"  volunteered  Josef  a,  while 
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a  shiver  shook  her  shoulders  as  she  thought  of  dirks  and 
pistols  in  the  hands  of  desperate  men. 

"No,"  asserted  Virmond.  "Those  are  rafts.  Pirates 
would  be  provided  with  better  craft  for  making  a  hasty 
exit."  As  he  spoke,  a  ship  with  tall,  rakish  sails  and 
narrow  hulk  glided  up  to  the  rafts  from  beyond  the  bluffs 
and  came  to  anchor. 

"  Gad !  That  is  a  smuggling  ship !"  exclaimed  Virmond. 
"How  Governor  Echeandia  would  like  to  see  that !  Shall 
we  intercept  the  rafts,  Captain  Fitch?" 

"Oh,  no!"  interrupted  Dona  Feliciana,  "I  beg  you  to 
avoid  them — I  would  not  exchange  silks  and  velvets  for 
knife-thrusts  and  bullet -wounds,"  she  urged  shudderingly. 

"We  will  follow  your  behests,"  replied  Virmond. 

"We  are  knight  errants,  championing  the  cause  of 
distressed  damozels,"  laughed  Fitch  to  Josefa. 

The  rafts  were  propelled  by  dusky  natives  of  the  main 
land,  who  skilfully  towed  their  crafts  to  the  vessel's 
sides.  Bareheaded  and  barefooted  with  their  long,  black 
hair  flowing  around  their  shoulders,  the  rowers  brought 
their  cargoes  to  the  ship's  sides. 

"R-a-f-t-s  a-h-o-y!"  spoke  a  lookout  from  the  ship. 

"Ot-ters  a-h-o-y-!"  grunted  the  dark  forms  on  the 
rafts.  Ropes  were  quickly  thrown  over  the  ship's  sides 
and  many  valuable  otter,  or  sealskins,  were  drawn  on 
board  the  vessel.  Then  some  bales  of  Chinese  goods  were 
carefully  lowered  to  the  rafts.  Not  a  word  was  spoken. 
All  the  smugglers  worked  rapidly  and  silently  in  their 
exchange  of  merchandise.  With  swift  strokes  the  raftsmen 
took  their  crafts  away  from  the  vessel.  The  sailors  on 
the  smuggling  ship  quickly  hoisted  the  anchor.  A  night 
breeze  caught  the  ship's  sails  and  carried  her  down  the 
bay  into  the  open  sea. 
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"Blast  my  timbers!"  exclaimed  Captain  Fitch.  "The 
smugglers  got  away  from  his  lordship's  domain  without 
leaving  their  sealskins  or  their  own  skins.  But  they 
did  not  know  that  we  were  watching  on  shore  to  spy  out 
an  honest  (?)  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,"  he  said 
humourously. 

"I  would  pity  those  Indian's  if  they  were  caught  red- 
handed  with  the  goods  by  the  Governor's  men.  Lashes 
on  their  bare  backs  and  iron  clogs  on  their  legs  would 
be  their  punishment,"  returned  Virmond,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "The  Indians  will  hide  the  goods  in  some 
building  before  morning,  and  some  enterprising  don,  or 
the  thrifty  padres  will  be  supplied  with  merchandise  for 
barter  and  sale." 

"Yes,"  responded  Fitch,  "but  the  evasion  of  custom 
duties  on  cargoes  gives  our  legitimate  trading-ships  much 
heavier  duties,"  he  complained  indignantly. 

"That  is  so.  I  will  report  this  case  to  the  Governor," 
declared  Virmond.  "He  will  order  this  section  of  the 
coast  more  closely  watched.  Hurry!"  he  shouted, 
"  I  am  riding  to  the  Presidio  at  once  to  warn  the  Governor ! " 
Over  hill  and  dale  rode  the  pleasure  party,  as  if  in  a  race 
for  life  or  death,  until  they  reached  the  pueblo. 

"Buenos  noches,"  bade  Josefa  softly,  as  she  reached  her 
home. 

"Until  manana,"  responded  Captain  Fitch,  who  rode 
on  with  Virmonds  to  the  Presidio. 


CHAPTER  X. 

A  FANDANGO  AT  CAS  A  DE  ESTUDILLO  IN  HONOUR  OF 
VISITING  SHIPMASTER'S — THE  WISHING  WELL. 

After  the  departure  of  Governor  Echeandia  to  Monterey, 
escorted  by  his  cavalcade  with  the  bridal  couples,  nothing 
occurred  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  midday  and  mid 
night  siestas  of  the  comandante  and  the  dons,  nothing, 
unless  the  loud  voices  of  Don  Pio  Pico  and  Lieutenant 
Carrillo  over  a  game  of  cards  awakened  the  slumber  of 
the  garrison. 

"Gracias!  Another  game?"  asked  Lieutenant  Carrillo 
amiably. 

uNo  more,  lieutenant!  You  have  won  half  my  cargo 
of  sugar  already,"  replied  Don  Pio. 

"Just  one  more  deal  of  monte,  amigo,  and  you  may 
win  your  sweet  cargo  back  again.." 

"Have  your  own  way,"  assented  Don  Pio  hopefully. 
Again  the  cards  were  shuffled  and  dealt.  Cautiously  the 
lieutenant  played  and  won.  Pio  Pico  threw  down  his 
cards  in  disgust. 

"You  tempt  like  the  devil,"  growled  the  don. 

"Thou  wast  unable  to  withstand  temptation.  I  shall 
give  thee  another  penance  by  taking  the  other  half  of 
thy  cargo,"  declared  the  officer. 

"Get  thee  behind  me,  Diablo!"  exclaimed  Pico. 

"Do  not  awaken  the  echoes  in  the  Presidio,  amigo.  It 
were  a  pity  to  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  garrison," 
retorted  the  lieutenant. 

"Then  never  shouldst  thou  sleep,  but  always  have  an 
eye  open  for  an  ace  or  a  trump  card  to  win  a  cask  of  wine 
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or  a  cargo  of  sugar.  I  pronounce  thee  also  a  penance. 
Never  shalt  thou  sleep!  When  every  one  in  the  pueblo 
is  lost  in  slumber,  thou  shalt  be  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  forbidden  siestas.  Uncounted  aces  shall  dance  before 
thy  unwinking  eyes  till  they  ache  and  forever!"  shouted 
Pico,  storming  out  of  the  Presidio. 

"The  saints  defend  us!  What  was  that  noise?" 
mumbled  one  of  the  guards  in  the  garrison. 

"Only  Lieutenant  Carrillo  and  Don  Pio  Pico  at  a  game 
of  monte!  Dios!  Don  Pio  hath  thunder  in  his  voice." 

"That  is  the  only  kind  of  thunder  in  this  region," 
retorted  his  companion,  re -closing  his  eyes. 

"I  will  make  the  climate  here  so  warm  that  Lieutenant 
Carrillo  will  want  to  flee  to  a  cooler  one  in  Mexico," 
muttered  the  young  aristocrat,  descending  Presidio  Hill 
to  his  home. 

The  hoof-beats  of  another  horse  broke  the  Sabbath 
stillness  around  the  plaza.  Pio  Pico  blinked  his  eyes. 
"Caramba!  What  do  I  see?  Not  aces  nor  trump  cards! 
But  that  Americano  sea  captain.  And  he  is  no  trump. 
If  he  thinks  so,  the  Governor  will  have  him  pitched  into 
the  bay  as  food  for  sea  elephants,"  muttered  the  young 
Spaniard. 

In  the  interval  of  social  quietness  succeeding  the  fiesta 
of  the  double  wedding,  Captain  Fitch  secured  the  interest 
of  Fathers  Martin  and  Oliva  in  his  merchandise.  He 
made  an  exchange  of  New  England  manufactured  goods, 
cottons,  furniture,  imported  silks  and  jewellery,  for 
hides,  at  a  great  profit.  One  hide  bought  in  California 
for  two  dollars  was  sold  in  Boston  for  many  times  the 
cost.  These  hides  he  was  obliged  to  put  through  a  curing 
process  to  prevent  injury  by  moths  in  their  long  voyage 
around  South  America. 
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"The  hides  I  bought  at  the  Mission  must  be  soused  in 
the  ocean  and  dried  on  the  beach.  Then  they  must  be 
stowed  in  a  hide  house  until  we  have  a  complete  cargo," 
directed  Captain  Fitch.  "Forty  thousand  hides  will 
give  us  a  great  profit  in  Boston.  And  Mr.  Welles  may  be 
satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  business  venture.  It  was 
a  narrow  chance.  If  Virmond  had  not  taken  me  under 
his  wing,  ours  would  have  been  a  lost  cause,"  he  confided 
to  Mr.  Hatch. 

"Aye,  Cap'n,"  responded  the  mate.  "But  Virmond 
might  not  have  taken  an  interest  in  you,  if  you  were 
not  a  likely  specimen  of  a  man." 

"Virmond  understands  men.  He  certainly  is  a  character 
reader, "  admitted  Fitch.  "  I  strongly  condemn  Bradshaw 
for  running  away  without  having  his  cargo  examined 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  port.  Don  Jose  Estudillo,  the 
collector,  told  me  that  this  little  port  took  over  thirty 
thousand  dollars  in  customs  receipts  a  few  years  ago," 

"Splendid  harbour!  Wide  and  deep  and  completely 
landlocked,"  affirmed  Hatch.  "It  ought  to  be  worth 
something  to  the  town." 

"Yes !  If  Echeandia  would  give  the  liberty  of  the  port 
as  Governor  Luis  Arguello  did  when  he  was  in  office, 
there  would  be  more  business  done  here. 

"The  Mission  is  a  great  storehouse  and  the  padres  sell 
merchandise  that  they  take  in  exchange  for  hides  to  all 
>le  in  the  surrounding  country.     If  Spain  were  as 
and  energetic  now  as  when  she  discovered  and 
this  Western  Hemisphere,"  continued  Fitch, 
ould  be  better  defences  and  more  business  on 
:.     As  it  is,  we  must  sail  north  to  San  Pedro, 
.rbara,  and  call  at  all  the  Missions.    They  are 
in  flocks  and  herds,  I  am  told." 
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"Aye,  Cap'n!     Shall  we  finish  the  hidehouse  first?'* 

Yes,  Mr.  Hatch,  finish  the  hidehouse  first.  I  am  going 
ashore  this  evening  with  Captain  Barry,  master  of 
Virmond 's  brig,  to  attend  a  dance  given  by  Don  Jose* 
Estudillo.  This  dance  is  given  in  honour  of  shipmasters 
who  have  arrived  recently.  It  seems  as  if  business  at 
the  custom  house  is  improving.  I  understand  that 
Governor  Echeandia  has  allowed  ships  to  enter  unfortified 
ports." 

At  sunset  the  Virmonds,with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Barry, 
took  Captain  Fitch  and  were  rowed  to  the  shore,  where 
horses  and  vaqueros  awaited  the  pleasure  seekers. 

When  the  party  from  the  harbour  arrived  at  the  plaza 
the  windows  of  Casa  de  Estudillo  were  blazing  with  the 
lights  of  many  candles  within  the  sala.  Don  Jose* 
Estudillo,  the  collector  of  the  port,  a  gentleman  of  fine 
dignity  and  presence  was  receiving  his  guests. 

"Senor  Virmond,  you  are  as  welcome  as  the  eleven 
hundred  dollars  duties  that  you  paid  me  yesterday  for 
the  tallow  you  are  taking  to  Callao," welcomed  the  host, 
genially. 

"Every  little  helps,"  responded  Virmond,  "my  wife 
and  I  at  your  fandango,  my  gold  in  your  treasury,  and 
my  tallow  in  Callao,"  he  laughed.  "My  shipmaster, 
Captain  Barry,  you  have  met,  and  Captain  Fitch.  He 
may  have  some  gold  also  for  your  coffers.  He  was  buying 
all  the  hides  at  the  Mission,  I  believe." 

"Most  welcome,  both  guests  and  your  gold,"  assured 
the  host.  "Ah,  Captain  Duhuart-Cilley,  I  am  delighted 
that  you  favour  us  with  your  presence." 

"The  pleasure  is  mine.  A  social  atmosphere  after  life 
on  board  a  brig  is  most  delightful,"  responded  Duhuart- 
Cilley,  master  of  a  French  brig  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 
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"Allow  me  to  present  to  you  Captain  Beecham,  master 
of  the  English  brig,  Blossom." 

"Delighted  to  entertain  you,  Captain  Beecham.  What 
do  you  find  in  California  to  interest  you?"  inquired  the 
host. 

"Your  Missions  are  vastly  interesting,  Don  Jose 
Estudillo.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several  of  them 
further  north  and  I  found  them  wonderfully  efficient. 
The  friars  were  heroic  beyond  belief  during  the  past 
sixty  years  in  entering  a  wild  country  and  winning  the 
savages  to  Christianity.  I  have  observed  the  Indian 
neophytes  closely.  And  I  think  they  lead  much  happier 
lives  than  when  roaming  the  hills,  gaining  a  precarious 
livelihood,  and  they  were  without  the  satisfaction  of 
that  spiritual  attainment  which  lifts  man  above  the 
level  of  the  quadrupeds." 

"I  am  glad  you  think  so,  yet  I  dread  to  think  of  the 
result  when  the  control  of  the  Missions  is  taken  from 
the  padres,"  responded  the  collector  in  a  cautious 
undertone . 

"Captain  Placiat,  you  also  favour  us,  although  your 
ship,  Comete  left  one  thousand  dollars  at  the  Port  of 
Santa  Barbara  in  place  of  San  Diego,"  welcomed  the 
host. 

"Ah!  here  is  Captain  Williams  from  his  American 
brig,  Clio,  sailing  from  Boston.  Be  sure,  Captain 
Williams,  that  you  do  not  run  the  gauntlet  oi  Fort 
Guiharros  like  your  friend,  Captain  Bradshaw." 

"Not  I !  I  stand  at  my  post  and  pay  my  duties  like  a 
man.  Bradshaw  was  no  friend  of  mine,"  answered 
Williams,  heartily. 

"The  master  of  the  brig,  Brooklyn,  from  Boston,  made 
a  good  record  last  year.  The  super-cargo  left  three 
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thousand  dollars  in  payment  of  duties,"  informed  the 
collector. 

"I  hope  he  will  not  be  the  only  one  from  Boston  who 
makes  a  good  record,"  volunteered  Fitch. 

"Look  to  your  laurels,"  replied  the  host  encouragingly. 

The  enticing  strains  of  the  violin  sounded  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  sala.  Don  Joaquin  Carrillo,  with  his 
inimitable  art,  drew  dreamy  waltz  measures  from  the 
strings  of  his  beloved  instrument. 

Don  Pio  Pico  and  Sefiorita  Ignacia  Alvarado  moved  in 
graceful  circles  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 

Estefana  Pico  and  Joaquin  Carrillo  junior  formed 
another  constellation  among  the  dancing  stars.  They 
were  followed  by  Captain  Fitch  and  Sefiorita  Josefa 
Carrillo,  who  waltzed  lightly  around  the  room.  "You 
look  sad,  Sefiorita  Josefa,"  remarked  Fitch. 

"I  miss  my  sister,  Ramona,"  returned  the  girl.  "I 
went  to  the  Wishing  Well  to-day  with  my  brother  and 
made  a  wish  that  I  might  go  to  Monterey  some  time  and 
visit  her,"  she  confided  wistfully. 

"Where  is  the  Wishing  Well ?  I  would  like  to  go  there 
myself  and  make  a  wish  also,"  declared  Fitch  in  a  low 
tone. 

"It  is  under  the  willows  by  the  river's  brink." 

"Will  you  make  a  wish  at  the  Wishing  Well  to-morrow, 
Senorita  Josefa,"  asked  her  companion  earnestly. 

"My  sister  Benicia  wants  to  make  a  wish.  I  will  take 
her  with  me  to  the  Well  to-morrow  at  noon,"  replied 
Josefa,  impelled  to  answer  like  a  fate.  In  fact,  deeds 
make  one's  fate. 

Strangely  soon  Fitch  forgot  the  ride  to  the  millrace, 
but  more  strange  were  the  ways  of  Acteon. 

Don  Jose  arranged  a  contra  dance  and  led  out  Dona 
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Feliciana.  The  middle-aged  dons  followed  suit  and  the 
stately  dance  with  its  frequent  waltz  movements  was  in 
full  course. 

Josefa  turned  to  her  younger  sister,  "Benicia  mia, 
would  you  like  to  go  to  the  Wishing  Well, to-morrow?" 

" Of  all  places,  yes!  Let  us  make  a  party!  Ignacia, 
all  hail  for  the  Wishing  Well  to-morrow!" 

"The  Wishing  Well!  The  Wishing  Well!"  echoed 
Estefana,  clapping  her  hands  softly. 

"Are  we  left  out  in  the  cold  at  your  pilgrimage?" 
voiced  Pio  Pico  anxiously. 

"The  more — the  merrier!  Numbers  may  compliment 
the  Oracle  into  showing  prophetic  favours,"  said  Josefa 
wisely. 

"We  will  take  luncheon  at  high  noon  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Oracle,"  proposed  Estefana,  "and 
I  will  persuade  Madre  to  accompany  us  as  duena." 

"Buenos!  Buenos!"  exclaimed  Benicia.  "You  may 
come,  too,"  she  said  graciously  to  Fitch.  The  captain 
bowed  deeply,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart  in  apparent 
beatitude,  as  if  the  queen  of  the  revels  had  deigned  him 
a  special  favour.  "Most  delighted  with  your  ladyship's 
invitation,"  he  responded  gallantly. 

Light  wine  and  sugared  pastry  were  passed  to  the  guests 
in  the  intervals  of  the  dance.  The  dancers  revived  from 
their  lethargy  of  three  weeks,  since  the  departure  of 
Governor  Echeandia  with  his  cavalcade  and  the  bridal 
couples,  and  assumed  their  usual  appearance  of  vivacity. 
In  the  small  hours  the  party  dispersed  with  many  expres 
sions  of  friendship  and  regard  from  the  visiting  sea 
captains.  They  appreciated  the  flow  of  soul,  although 
there  was  no  special  feast  of  reason,  unless  it  was  a  business 
reason. 
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Shortly  before  noon  on  the  following  day  a  carreta,  or 
wagon,  drawn  by  oxen  stopped  before  several  houses 
around  the  plaza.  Baskets  containing  jerked  beef,  cold 
chicken,  boiled  eggs,  tamales,  tortillas  with  fruit  were 
placed  in  the  carreta  which  creaked  and  rumbled  on  its 
solid  log-disk  wheels  under  the  load  of  delicacies  and 
duenas. 

Dona  Dolores  Bandini  and  Dona  Eustaquia  Pico 
chose  to  ride  in  the  carreta  in  which  they  placed  cushions. 
The  senoritas  and  caballeros  rode  their  horses.  The 
distance  was  only  a  few  miles,  but  no  one  thought  of 
walking  when  a  horse  was  to  be  obtained  at  the  corrals. 
Many  a  peal  of  laughter  sounded  from  the  riders,  or 
shrieks  of  dismay  echoed  from  the  ponderous  carreta  as 
its  ungreased  wheels  shrieked  to  heaven,  or  when  it 
lurched  over  a  stone,  or  rounded  a  shelving  curve  by  the 
river  bluff.  At  last  the  picnic  party  reached  the  Wishing 
Well.  The  caballeros  tethered  their  horses  to  the  trees 
and  the  duenas  spread  a  snow-white  cloth  on  the  flower- 
sprinkled  grass  amid  the  sweet  odours  of  wild  sage  and 
the  carol  of  innumerable  birds. 

"  To  the  Wishing  Wrell !  To  the  Wishing  Well ! "  called 
Benicia.  "The  one  who  reaches  the  Well  first  gets  the 
wish  granted  first." 

With  one  accord  the  young  people  made  a  dash  for  the 
Well.  Benicia  reached  it  first  and,  kneeling  on  the  brink, 
gazed  into  its  pellucid  depths.  "The  Oracle  has  retired 
to  her  cave  in  the  mountains,"  informed  Benicia  gravely. 
"We  must  entreat  her  presence  by  offerings  and  tokens 
of  our  regard."  And  she  playfully  began  gathering 
wild  flowers  which  she  bound  with  a  wisp  of  grass  and 
laid  on  the  edge  of  the  Well. 

"Seest  thou  any  signs  of  the  Lady -of -the -Well!"  asked 
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Pio  Pico  in  a  voice  of  pretended  anxiety.  "I  never 
would  dare  to  play  another  game  of  monte  with  Lieutenant 
Carrillo,  if  her  ladyship  denied  me  her  countenance." 

"I  see  blue  sky  in  her  hiding-place,  also  green  tree -tops. 
Perhaps  she  is  playing  at  hide-and-seek  in  the  branches 
and  laughing  at  us,"  suggested  Estefana  reflectively. 

As  the  party  ran  forward  Josefa 's  foot  was  caught  in  a 
wild  grapevine,  and  she  would  have  fallen  if  Captain 
Fitch  had  not  grasped  and  upheld  her.  The  senorita's 
face  flushed  and  her  hands  instinctively  caught  Fitch's 
sustaining  arms;  then  she  pantingly  withdrew  herself, 
as  she  regained  her  footing.  "Oh!"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
"my  ankle  is  sprained. 

"No,  no !  Senor  Capitano !"  she  murmured,  pushing  her 
companion  away  from  her. 

But  the  captain  was  young  and  ardent  and  the  flower- 
like  face  was  close  to  his  own.  Josef  a 's  lithe  form  trembled 
in  his  arms.  In  the  impulse  of  a  wild  moment  he  bent 
over  and  pressed  a  kiss  on  her  red  lips.  Then  he  stood 
up  trembling  with  the  shock  of  his  emotions.  "  Carisima, " 
he  whispered,  "forgive  me.  I  could  not  abstain — so 
near  to  paradise — to  be  denied!" 

The  girl's  luminous  eyes  opened  and  flashed  an 
embarassed  glance  into  those  of  her  companion ;  and  he 
trembled  with  the  sweetness  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

"Please  go,  Senor  Capitano,"  entreated  Josefa 
faintly.  "It  is  a  crime  if  the  duefias  see  us  together 
unattended." 

"I  cannot  leave  you  hurt  and  alone,  Senorita  Josefa," 
insisted  Captain  Fitch  in  a  tone  of  authority.  "I  will 
assist  you  to  the  duefias."  And,  taking  the  girl's  arm, 
he  helped  her  over  the  rough  places,  while  she  gasped 
when  she  stepped  forward  on  her  injured  foot. 
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"  Let  me  carry  you  to  the  carreta, "  urged  the  young  man, 
noting  his  companion's  pallor. 

"No,  no,  Senor  Fitch,  the  duenas  would  disapprove. 
We  shall  reach  them  in  a  moment. "  And  the  girl  faltered 
painfully  along,  assisted  by  the  captain. 

The  man  and  the  maiden  were  each  conscious  that  a 
strong  and  subtle  element  suddenly  had  sprung  into 
being;  it  dominated  and  held  them  together.  Fate 
cast  her  invisible  but  powerful  net  around  them,  and 
blind  Acteon  cut  the  web  previously  woven  around  the 
young  man. 

Two  tall  yuccas,  or  Spanish  bayonets,  nodded  to  each 
other  on  their  high  stems.  They  held  their  cream -white 
blossoms  closely  clustered,  standing  straight  and  tall, 
like  "our  Lord's  candles"  as  they  stood  guard  over  the 
river's  brink.  "A  man  and  a  maid,"  whispered  the 
flowers,  "are  learning  the  sweetest  secret  in  the  world. 
They  have  found  the  key  that  unlocks  the  happiness  of 
the  universe." 

Dona  Eustaquia,  who  was  placing  some  delicacies  on 
the  banquet  cloth,  glanced  through  the  drooping  branches, 
noted  her  niece's  predicament  and  proximity  to  the 
foreigner  and  raised  her  hands  in  dismay.  "What  is  the 
matter,  Josefa,  mia,  and  why  are  you  walking  alone  with 
the  foreigner?"  she  questioned,  reprovingly. 

Captain  Fitch  raised  his  hat  deferentially.  "Senorita 
Josefa  has  met  with  an  accident,"  he  explained  in  halting 
Spanish.  "I  could  not  leave  her  alone  and  unable  to 
walk,  Senora  Pico." 

"Gracias,  Senor  Capitano,"  replied  Dona  Eustaquia 
politely  but  curtly.  And,  taking  her  niece's  arm,  she 
led  her  to  a  little  distance  and  placed  cushions,  which 
Fitch  brought  from  the  carreta,  on  the  ground.  Then  she 
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assisted  the  girl  to  be  seated  and  thereafter  kept  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  young  man  as  she  helped  Dona 
Dolores  to  setout  the  banquet. 

Josef  a,  half -ashamed  and  wholly  frightened,  reclined 
on  cushions  pale  and  distraught.  "What  would  my 
Madre  say,  if  she  knew?"  she  thought.  "Shall  I  tell 
her?  No,  never!"  she  uttered  aloud,  thinking  of  her 
mother's  strictness  of  etiquette;  although  this  flagrant 
violation  of  Spanish  propriety  was  not  her  fault. 

"What  did  you  say?"  inquired  Dona  Dolores,  noting 
Josefa 's  exclamation. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Josefa,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

Captain  Fitch  looked  across  the  banquet  cloth  at  the 
object  of  his  adoration.  "I  must  have  her  or  perish,'* 
he  thought.  "This  is  the  reason  that  I  am  not  hurrying 
north.  Here  is  my  lode  stone.  Her  eyes  are  like  twin 
stars  and  her  lips  hath  the  sweetness  of  the  wine  of  life. 
She  is  modest  and  discreet  withal.  I  cannot  part  with 
her.  I  must  have  word  with  her."  Taking  a  notebook 
from  his  pocket  after  luncheon  the  captain  pencilled  a 
few  words,  twisted  the  paper  and  tossed  it  to  Josefa. 

The  duenas  were  packing  and  stowing  the  remaining 
provisions  in  the  carreta.  And  the  young  people  again 
were  consulting  the  Oracle  of  the  Well. 

Josefa  looked  fearfully  around  her  and  then  opened 
the  missive. 

"  Carisima: — I  love  you  beyond  utterance.  Will  you 
give  me  permission  to  write  to  your  parents,  asking 
their  consent  to  our  marriage. ' ' 

Captain  Fitch  stood  at  a  little  distance  from  Josefa, 
leaning  with  studied  carelessness  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree. 

Josefa's   magnificent    eyes   flashed    a   radiant   glance 
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and  a  smile  transfigured  her  exquisite  face  like  marble 
features  when  flushed  with  happy  life.  "Si,  Capitano," 
she  breathed,  and  drooped  her  white  eyelids  over  her 
tell-tale  orbs.  Then  a  shiver  ran  down  her  spine  and  a 
black  cloud  appeared  in  the  horizon  of  her  happiness. 

*'What  would  the  Governor  say,"  she  thought.  "I 
thank  the  saints  that  he  is  far  away  to-day;  'sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. '  I  would  like  to  make  a 
wish  at  the  Well."  And  she  dragged  her  lame  foot  to 
the  brink.  It  was  deserted.  She  knelt  and  bent  over 
the  water.  "Kind  Lady-of-the-Well,"  she  whispered, 
"show  me  the  face  of  my  lover." 

It  could  not  be  possible  that  Fitch  would  be  far  distant 
from  Josef  a.  He  saw  her  bend  over  the  water  and, 
stepping  to  her  side  he  knelt  and  clasped  her  hand  in 
order  not  to  startle  her.  Bending  over  the  water  their 
faces  were  reflected  side  by  side  in  its  clear  surface. 

"Our  Lady-of-thc-Well  has  answered  my  wish," 
confided  Josef  a  softly. 

"And  mine,"  echoed  Fitch  significantly.  "Ever  and 
ever,  side  by  side,"  he  voiced  earnestly. 

"Ever,  forever,"  breathed  Josefa,  startled  by  her  own 
temerity.  He  helped  her  to  stand  and  she  retraced  her 
steps  to  the  duenas. 

"Was  your  wish  granted,  Benicia?"  asked  Estefana. 
"Yours  was  the  first,  you  know." 

"The  last  shall  be  first,"  quoted  Fitch  in  an  undertone. 
to  Josefa.  She  smiled  tremulously;  as  he  assisted  her 
into  the  carreta  for  the  homeward  ride  and  followed  on 
horseback  with  the  riders. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DON     CUPID'S    VISIT — THE     BETROTHAL    OF     SENORITA 
JOSEFA   AND   CAPTAIN   FITCH. 

In  the  history  of  freemasonry  Don  Cupid  stood  without 
a  rival.  He  entered  with  conscious  grace  where'er  he 
elected  to  visit,  was  entertained  sumptuously  by  delighted 
host  or  hostess,  and  departed  with  his  sheath  filled  with 
freshly  pointed  arrows  for  future  conquests.  A  smile, 
a  dimple,  a  flash  of  his  seductive  eyes  and  a  tender  hand- 
pressure  were  hieroglyphics  in  the  code  of  his  soft  language 
and  heavenry  power;  they  were  enough.  He  was 
welcomed  with  open  arms  and  warmest  greeting. 

Thus  it  was  with  Captain  Fitch,  who  ever  had  avoided 
the  amorous  cherub.  Don  Cupid  caught  him  this  time, 
however,  and  enslaved  him  with  his  magic  arts  until  his 
host  felt  no  desire  for  his  uninvited  guest  to  depart. 
"Stay  with  me  always,  kind  Cupid,"  quoth  he.  "There 
will  be  reserved  always  for  thee  the  downiest  couch  and 
the  dantiest  viands  in  my  home." 

The  sly  little  don  slipped  away  so  quietly  withal  that 
the  host  knew  not  of  his  departure ;  and  by  the  magic  of 
his  art  he  enveloped  his  personality  and  the  glamour  of 
his  presence  around  the  formerly  fancy-free  Fitch  for  ever. 

Captain  Fitch  was  twenty -six  years  of  age  and  Senorita 
Josefa  was  now  nineteen  years  old.  What  did  the  differ 
ence  of  seven  years  matter  in  this  case?  The  die  was 
cast  and  the  meshes  were  woven  around  the  hearts  of  the 
lovers  that  bound  them  together  for  ever. 

The  master  of  the  Maria  Esther  came  out  of  his  cabin 
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with  a  letter  in  his  hand  the  morning  after  the  picnic. 
"Order  the  boat  lowered,"  he  directed  the  mate, 
who  repeated  the  order  to  the  boatswain  in  the  forecastle. 
The  captain  stepped  into  his  boat  and  was  rowed  to 
Virmond 's  ship.  "I  must  trespass  on  your  kindness," 
he  urged  to  the  owner  of  the  Vulture. 

"I  am  ever  at  the  disposal  of  my  friends,"  replied  the 
host  genially. 

"I  elect  you  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Love," 
explained  Fitch.  "Will  you  serve  as  officer  of  the  day?" 

"El  diablo,  my  friend!  What  now?  Are  you  putting 
your  head  in  the  lion's  mouth?" 

"No,  only  my  heart  in  a  fair  lady's  hand." 

"Bad  enough!  Bad  enough  I  Is  the  fair  lady,  Senorita 
Josef  a,  the  object  of  your  regard?"  quizzed  Virmond. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  captain  definitely. 

"Worse  and  worse!"  The  Governor  will  have  you 
imprisoned,  if  you  gain  possession  of  the  object  of  his 
regard.  Charge  of  theft !  See?" 

"Has  the  Governor  declared  himself?" 

"No,  I  believe  not,"  admitted  Virmond. 

"All  is  fair  in  love  and  war,"  returned  Fitch ;  "and  the 
lady  has  given  her  consent  to  an  engagement  with  me." 

"You  have  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  your  feet," 
complained  Virmond.  "Very  well!  As  I  am  answerable 
for  your  good  behaviour  in  San  Diego,  I  will  see  that  my 
commission  is  fulfilled  properly,  according  to  the  code 
of  Spanish  etiquette."  Virmond  took  the  offered  letter 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  "If  you  were  not  a  young  man 
of  education  and  culture,  with  a  good  business  position 
and  ability,  I  would  not  sponsor  your  advances  in  an 
aristocratic  Spanish  family,"  he  said  decidedly. 

"Thanks,    Guardian   Angel,    your  wings   are  white!" 
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responded  Fitch,  leaving  the  Vulture.     "Au  revoir,  kind 
Ambassador." 

Virmond  smiled  whimsically  and  joined  Dona  Feliciana 
in  her  cabin.  "Our  American  friend  keeps  me  busy  in 
San  Diego,"  he  confided  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  as  he 
related  the  object  of  his  guest's  call. 

Josefa  reclined  in  her  room  resting  her  sprained  ankle 
when  Virmond  called  ceremoniously  on  her  parents.  He 
delivered  his  protege's  written  proposal  of  marriage, 
asking  consent  of  Senor  and  Se flora  Carrillo. 

"Captain  Henry  Delano  Pitch  is  a  young  man  of  good 
birth,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  at  Boston,  and 
his  parents  are  people  of  means.  This  I  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  ascertain  by  examining  his  private  papers, 
which  he  offered  as  hostage  for  his  good  behaviour  in 
San  Diego,"  asserted  the  ambassador.  "Also  Captain 
Williams,  master  of  the  Clio,  now  in  the  harbour,  knew 
his  father,  a  retired  shipmaster  of  excellent  reputation." 

"I  would  prefer  that  my  daughter  should  make  an 
alliance  with  a  husband  of  her  own  race  and  religion," 
objected  Don  Joaquin  with  pardonable  racial  prejudice. 
"However,  I  will  consult  with  Dona  Ignacia,  my  wife, 
regarding  the  proposal  of  Captain  Fitch,"  he  continued 
judicially,  hoping  to  gain  time  anent  the  return  of 
Governor  Echeandia,  who  was  strangely  dilatory  in 
obtaining  the  promise  of  his  daughter's  hand.  "At  least, 
they  might  have  been  betrothed  before  the  departure  of 
his  Excellency,  and  thus  averted  the  threatened  advent 
of  an  American  son-in-law,"  thought  Don  Joaquin,  who 
was  much  perturbed  by  this  sudden  action  of  Captain 
Fitch  in  actually  proposing  to  become  his  daughter's 
husband. 

Dona   Ignacia   listened   to   the   adulation   of   Captain 
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Fitch  by  her  visitor,  and,  although  filled  with  silent 
wrath,  succeeded  in  appearing  gracious  and  interested 
in  the  powerful  don's  plea  for  the  obnoxious  foreigner, 
who  was  even  attempting  to  find  entrance  to  their  exclusive 
home  and  family  as  a  cherished  relative.  And  in  a 
courteous  manner  she  received  the  farewells  with  her 
husband  of  the  plenipotentiary  from  Mexico  City. 

Josefa  suffered  some  anxiety  regarding  Governor 
Echeandia's  sentiments  toward  her  that  caused  dis 
quietude  of  mind  and  subdued  her  subtle  effervescing 
happiness.  In  her  younger  sister,  Benicia,  she  could  not 
confide.  The  pellucid  depths  of  her  young  mind  were 
yet  too  shallow  to  harbour  such  a  state  secret. 

The  result  of  the  conference  caused  uncertainly  in  the 
minds  of  both  the  most  interested  persons.  Josefa  made 
lace  with  industrious  fingers  while  her  ankle  recovered 
from  its  injury.  Her  mind  was  confused  by  visions  of 
a  blonde  Norse  Viking,  who  rescued  her  from  distress. 
Then  a  frowning,  wrathful  Governor  cast  the  Norse  god 
into  the  narrow  confines  of  a  prison,  with  a  board  couch 
and  an  iron -barred  door,  for  disputing  possession  of 
herself. 

Dona  Ignacia  sat  in  her  daughter's  room  with  folded 
arms  like  a  lawyer  cross-examining  the  opposing  witness. 

"Do  you  like  this  foreigner,  Josefa,  mia?"  questioned 
the  mother. 

"Si,  Madre  mia/'  replied  the  witness. 

"It  is  strange  that  you  should  prefer  him  to  Governor 
Echeandia,  my  daughter!" 

"The  Governor  has  not  spoken.  He  is  not  sure  of  his 
regard,"  declared  Josefa,  with  wisdom  beyond  her  years. 

"The  persistency  of  the  foreigner  and  thy  waywardness 
are  thorns  in  my  side,"  complained  the  mother.  "To 
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prefer  a  foreigner,  who  is  a  Protestant,   is  beyond  my 
ideas  of  propriety,"  declared  Doiia  Ignacia. 

"  Did  not  Captain  Fitch  write  that  he  would  embrace 
the    Catholic    religion?"    asked    Josefa    pointedly.     "I 
cannot  explain  why  I  am  so  drawn  to  him,"  confessed  the 
girl,  "but  I  am  very  happy  in  his  society,  much  more  so 
•   than  with  Governor  Echeandia.     I  loathe  his  ceremonious 
I    aloofness,  his  dismal  frowns!     Madre  mia,  Madre  mia, 
I  beg  you  not  to  give  me  to  him, "  she  entreated  with  tears. 
"I  desire  only  that  which  is  for  your  best  interest  and 
i    happiness,"  replied  the  mother.     "A  young  girl's  mind 
is  inexperienced  and  she  often  would  make  a  foolish  and 
unhappy  alliance  if  not  rightly  guided  by  older  heads. 
It  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  you  run  home  after  marriage 
with  doleful  tales  of  your  married  life. "     Having  expressed 
her  mind  on  this  subject,  Dona  Ignacia  left  the  room. 

Josefa  smiled  reflectively  and  shrugged  her  graceful 
shoulders  significantly.  The  smile  and  the  shrug  meant 
much  to  the  objects  of  her  thoughts.  Her  mind  was 
divided  between  joy  in  possible  happiness  with  her 
American  lover,  and  anxiety  over  Governor  Echeandia 's 
reception  of  the  announcement  of  her  betrothal  to  Captain 
Fitch  and  his  probable  action.  He  was  known  to  be  of  a 
jealous  and  revengeful  nature,  and,  in  his  official  capacity, 
no  one  could  measure  the  reach  of  the  strong  arm  of  his 
authority.  Then  a  physical  misery  pervaded  her  being, 
as  she  thought  of  the  consequences  of  a  marriage  with 
the  Governor.  Her  mind  became  a  stage  on  which  the 
Governor  met  her  with  frowning  visage,  clutching  arms  and 
gloating  eyes.  A  physical  repulsion,  that  increased  to 
poignant  anguish  of  body,  seized  her  in  a  vital  grip  as 
she  thought  of  an  approaching  possible  union  with  the 
stern  Comandante-General. 
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"I  cannot,"  exclaimed  Josef  a,  as  if  her  mother  were 
insisting  on  the  acceptance  of  an  expected  marriage 
proposal  by  the  Governor.  Convulsions  shook  her  frame 
and  contorted  her  features  and  her  spirit  writhed  in 
repellant  agony.  "No,  no!"  she  uttered,  raising  her 
hands  in  protest.  "It  is  asking  too  much!  I  cannot 
forfeit  my  happiness  for  the  bauble  of  social  honour  and 
a  lifetime  of  misery." 

Don  Joaquin  and  Dona  Ignacia  did  not  make  known 
their  decision  regarding  their  daughter's  matrimonial 
fate,  hoping  her  feelings  might  change.  Thus  the  week 
of  decision  dragged  with  feverish  anxiety  on  the  mind  of 
Josefa.  Would  the  matrimonial  scales  weigh  in  favour 
of  her  foreign  lover,  or  would  they  not? 

Senor  Virmond  reported  his  interview  with  Don  Joaquin 
and  Dona  Ignacia  to  Captain  Fitch  with  some  misgivings. 
"It  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  the  Carrillos  would  prefer  the 
Comandante-General  as  a  son-in-law,"  he  confided.  "It 
is  difficult  to  prophesy  the  result,  if  the  senorita  most 
interested  should  object  seriously  to  a  union  with  Governor 
Echeandia.  The  young  lady  has  considerable  spirit  and 
will  not  submit  meekly  to  the  commands  of  her  parents 
when  her  happiness  is  greatly  involved, "  deduced  Virmond , 
with  characteristic  insight  of  human  nature. 

"Senorita  Josefa  hates  the  Governor,"  confided  Fitch 
anxiously,  as  Virmond  bade  "good-bye"  and  left  the 
Maria  Esther. 

Captain  Fitch  rode  back  and  forth  to  Mission  San 
Diego  de  Alcala  bent  on  concluding  his  business  arrange 
ments  with  Father  Oliva.  He  invited  the  missionary 
to  visit  his  ship  and  inspect  his  cargo.  The  friar,  who  was 
a  shrewd  business  man,  made  a  list  of  desired  articles  to 
be  exchanged;  and  the  price  of  Boston  goods  was  rated 
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very  high  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  customs  duties  in 
California.  Then  there  were  the  hauling  and  exchange 
of  merchandise,  the  overseeing  of  which  consumed  all 
of  the  time  and  much  of  the  energy  of  the  captain.  He 
awaited  the  end  of  the  week  of  durance  with  gnawing 
impatience. 

At  the  end  of  the  allotted  time  of  uncertainity  and 
anxiety,  in  spite  of  solitary  meditation  and  a  limited 
diet  of  bread  and  water,  Josefa's  feelings  remained 
unchanged;  then  Don  Joaquin  went  on  board  the  Maria 
Esther  and  called  on  the  master. 

"  I  bring  the  reply  to  your  proposal  of  marriage,  Captain 
Fitch, "  he  said,  regretfully  producing  the  letter  of  consent. 

"With  your  permission  I  will  read  it  now,"  replied 
Fitch. 

He  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  Spanish  letter.  It 
purported  to  give  an  unwilling  consent  to  the  betrothal 
of  Senorita  Josef  a  Carrillo  and  Captain  Fitch,  provided 
the  latter  would  become  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  unwilling  consent  rested  on  the  preference  of  Josefa. 

"I  agree  to  your  condition,"  answered  Fitch.  "I 
scarcely  would  expect  you  to  receive  me  as  a  son-in-law, 
knowing  so  little  of  my  family  history.  It  really  is  a 
compliment  to  me.  Gracias,  Sefior  Carrillo." 

The  two  men  sat  down  in  the  cabin  and  the  captain 
entertained  his  future  father-in-law.  Fitch  showed 
daguarreotypes  of  his  parents  and  his  certificate  of 
graduation  from  Harvard  College  to  his  visitor.  He 
also  showed  letters  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Welles, 
the  Boston  merchant  and  consignee  of  the  Maria  Esther's 
cargo.  He  translated  his  mother's  last  letter,  which 
intercepted  him  at  Acapulco  from  Captain  Cooper's 
ship,  sailing  from  Boston. 
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Don  Joaquin  departed  a  little  more  resigned  to  his 
future  son-in-law.  Fitch  might  have  construed  his 
letters  to  suit  his  own  whim,  but  the  likeness  of  his  parents 
whom  he  resembled,  the  extensive  cargo  on  board  the 
ship  and  his  college  certificates,  were  convincing  proofs 
of  his  veracity  and  position  in  life.  Then  he  is  the 
grandson  of  a  Governor,  formerly  governing  near  his 
old  home.  That  is  next  to  having  a  Governor  in  the 
family,"  thought  Don  Joaquin. 

"Come  to-morrow  afternoon  to  the  Chapel  in  the 
Presidio  and  I  will  make  arrangements  with  Padre 
Menendez  to  instruct  you  in  Catholic  views,  otherwise 
he  cannot  baptize  you,"  advised  Don  Joaquin,  as  he  left 
the  brig. 

"If  Josefa  is  determined  to  marry  the  Americano, 
the  sooner  the  marriage  is  consummated  the  better,  and 
the  couple  well  started  on  their  wedding  voyage  before 
the  return  of  Governor  Echeandia  to  San  Diego. 

Dona  Ignacia  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the  Governor 
would  return  and  prevent  Captain  Fitch's  proposed 
marriage  with  her  daughter. 

"At  last!"  soliloquized  Fitch,  placing  Don  Joaquin *s 
letter  of  consent  in  his  safe.  "Once  married,  and  Josefa 
on  board  the  Maria  Esther,  let  the  Governor  storm !  His 
term  of  office  expires  next  year,  and  then  the  lion  will  be 
deprived  of  his  claws." 

At  Vesper  Service  in  the  Chapel  at  the  Presidio  the 
family  of  Don  Joaquin  assembled  with  Lieutenant 
Domingo  Carrillo,  the  don's  brother,  who  would  act  as 
sponsor  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Pico  family  as  witnesses, 
their  minds  attuned  to  resignation  by  the  urgent  appeal 
and  decision  of  Josefa,  to  receive  their  future  American 
relative  into  their  exclusive  family  circle,  yet  still  regret- 
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ting  the  absence  of  the  Comandante -General,  who  might 
have  turned  the  wheel  of  fate  in  his  own  favour. 

Captain  Fitch  rode  up  to  the  Presidio  accompanied  by 
his  friends,  Captain  Richard  Barry  from  the  Vulture, 
and  Monsieur  Maximo  Berestain,  an  officer  from  the 
French  brig,  Comete. 

Padre  Menendez  entered  the  Gothic  Chapel  robed  in 
his  white  Dominican  habit  and  examined  the  candidate 
for  baptism.  And,  after  the  examination,  Don  Joaquin 
Carrillo  and  Dona  Eustaquia  Pico  entered  with  their 
families. 

Captain  Fitch  bent  his  blonde  head  over  the  silver 
waste  bowl  held  by  the  sponsor,  Lieutenant  Domingo 
Carrillo,  while  the  curate  poured  holy  water  from  a  silver 
shell,  touching  the  brow  in  the  final  baptism  and  anoint 
ing,  giving  external  expression  to  the  spiritual  consecra 
tion  of  the  candidate,  naming  him  Don  Enrique  Domingo 
Fitch,  in  honour  of  the  sponsor,  and  inscribed  his  name 
in  the  baptismal  register  with  names  of  parents,  sponsor, 
priest,  and  place. 

Thus  the  dashing  captain  was  brought  into  the  fold  by 
Don  Cupid,  overcoming  the  first  barricade  to  the  citadel 
of  his  heart's  desire.  She  stood  at  his  side  before  the 
altar,  their  vows  were  spoken  and  the  betrothal  of  Captain 
Fitch  to  Sefiorita  Josefa  Carrillo  was  recorded  in  the 
matrimonial  register  of  the  Chapel  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses.  He  was  now  at  liberty  to  approach  the  object 
of  his  adoration.  And  in  halting  Spanish  he  inquired 
for  Josefa 's  health  since  her  mishap  at  the  Wishing 
Well. 

The  small  company  of  witnesses  pressed  around  the 
betrothed   couple,    extending   congratulations   to   Fitch. 
"When  you  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Government 
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you  will  be  truly  one  of  us,"  said  Don  Joaquin.  "Come 
and  dine  with  us  and  bring  your  friends  the  officers." 

Captain  Fitch  accepted  the  invitation  for  himself  and 
friends  and  they  passed  out  of  the  Presidio  walls. 

Josefa  wore  a  single  pink  Castilian  rose  in  the  blue-black 
braids  of  her  glossy  hair  behind  her  dainty  ear.  Her 
vivid  beauty  was  set  off  by  a  tunica  of  white  India  lawn, 
which  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  pink  zerape  that 
blended  with  the  exquisite  fineness  of  her  skin  and 
the  splendid  breadth  of  her  black  brows.  A  black  China 
cre"pe  shawl,  fringed  and  embroidered,  draped  her  slender 
form  and  partially  concealed  her  white  gown,  and  her 
glossy  tresses  were  crowned  by  a  graceful  mantilla, 
Never  had  she  seemed  so  charming,  so  fascinating  to 
Captain  Fitch  as  they  rode  down  Presidio  Hill  to 
gether. 

At  the  dinner  table  Don  Joaquin  made  a  little  speech 
that  showed  his  apprehension  regarding  the  betrothal. 
"I  think  it  advisable,  senores,  not  to  announce  the 
betrothal  of  my  daughter  and  Captain  Fitch  too  publicly 
at  present.  Captain  Fitch  is  a  foreigner  in  California 
and  the  Governor  might  not  approve  of  him  as  a  citizen 
in  these  uncertain  times." 

The  officers  promised  secrecy  regarding  the  event. 

After  dinner  the  lovers  stepped  into  the  patio  and 
paused  under  an  oleander  tree,  bathed  in  the  effulgent 
moonlight.  "My  queen,"  whispered  Fitch,  taking 
Josefa 's  arm.  "My  Castilian  Rose,  this  is  too  much 
happiness.  Look!  I  have  brought  a  symbol  to  bind 
your  promise  to  me."  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  little 
velvet  case  and  unclasping  it  displayed  a  handsome 
emerald  ring  set  with  diamonds. 

"Beautiful!"  murmured  Josefa,  "yet   I   would  have 
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kept  my  promise  without  the  symbol  to  bind  it," 
promised  the  girl  gravely. 

"Try  it  on.  It  fits  your  finger  exactly.  The  circle 
means  love  without  end,"  he  whispered. 

"Without  end,"  repeated  Josefa  softly.  In  the  semi- 
darkness  of  the  after -glow,  Captain  Fitch  pressed  his  lips  to 
those  of  his  promised  wife  in  the  rapture  of  a  tender  embrace . 

"It  is  sweet  to  have  a  singing  bird  in  my  heart  in  place 
of  a  heavy  weight,"  confided  the  girl. 

"My  Rose,"  whispered  the  captain,  "a  bird  shall 
always  sing  in  your  heart  by  my  wish." 

"Shall  we  indeed  sail  to  that  far-off  Boston  City  of 
your  home?"  asked  the  girl  incredulously. 

"Certainly.  I  will  take  a  run  up  the  coast  and  buy 
more  hides.  In  a  few  weeks  I  shall  secure  a  full  cargo. 
Will  you  be  ready  then?" 

"It  seems  like  sailing  to  the  other  side  of  the  earth, 
yet  I  will  go  with  you." 

"The  saints  speed  the  day,  queen  of  my  heart!" 

"We  must  join  the  company,"  reminded  Josefa,  and 
together  the  lovers  entered  the  sdla  where  the  officers 
waltzed  with  Dona  Ignacia  and  Benicia  to  the  music  of 
Don  Joaquin's  violin.  The  betrothed  couple  joined  in 
the  dance  as  Dona  Eustaquia  entered  with  her  family  and 
joined  the  dancers. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  dons  and  officers  bade  "  Adios" 
to  their  host  and  hostess  and  Senorita  Josefa,  the  queen 
of  the  fandango. 

"You're  a  lucky  dog!  declared  Captain  Barry,  as  the 
officers  were  rowed  to  their  brigs. 

"Fortune  favours  the  brave,"  remarked  Berestain. 

"I  can  stand  any  old  epithet,"  returned  Fitch,  "since 
I  have  won  the  prize." 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   INTERRUPTED  WEDDING  AND  ELOPEMENT. 

Captain  Fitch  felt  an  undertone  of  anxiety  in  the  flood 
tide  of  his  emotions.  It  tore  at  his  heart  and  urged  him 
with  primal  warnings  to  conclude  his  business  and  hasten 
his  marriage  and  departure  from  California  during  the 
reign  of  Governor  Echeandia.  He  directed  Mr.  Hatch 
to  prepare  the  Maria  Esther  for  sailing  at  once  and  made 
a  parting  call  on  his  betrothed  bride. 

"I  shall  sail  up  the  coast,  anchor  at  San  Pedro,  Santa 
Barbara  and  Monterey,  and  conclude  my  exchange  of 
cargoes  with  all  dispatch,"  explained  Fitch  to  Josef  a. 

"I  beg  you  not  to  sail  to  Monterey,"  entreated  the  girl 
in  sudden  alarm. 

"Why  not?" 

"Some  excuse  might  be  made  by  the  Governor  for 
detaining  you  there." 

"Very  well,  I  will  respect  your  wishes.  And,  no  doubt, 
I  can  secure  a  cargo  from  the  Missions  near  the  other 
ports.  'Discretion  would  be  the  better  part  of  valour'  in 
a  strange  country.  I  will  return  as  soon  as  possible  and 
take  you  from  San  Diego  and  the  vicinity  of  the  lion's 
claws.  I  have  brought  a  necklace  to  you;  and  I  think 
they  will  match  the  pearls  of  your  sister  Ramona's 
wedding  gift.  They  came  from  Virmond's  collection," 
and  he  clasped  the  jewels  around  Josefa's  white  neck. 

"Exquisite!"  breathed  the  girl.  "I  will  tell  an  ave 
on  each  pearl  every  night  for  your  safe  and  quick  return," 
she  promised. 
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"Adios,  my  Rose,  and  do  not  forget  the  circle  without 
end,"  begged  Fitch,  tearing  himself  away. 

The  weeks  passed  quickly,  but  to  Josefa  and  Captain 
Fitch  they  dragged  with  anxiety.  No  one  could  tell 
how  soon  the  Governor  might  return  to  San  Diego  and 
frustrate  the  plans  of  the  lovers. 

Captain  Fitch  narrated  his  success,  with  Father  Oliva 
at  Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala,  to  Father  Peiri  at  San 
Luis  Rey.  The  friar  inspected  his  cargo  and  gave  the 
shipmaster  a  large  order.  "How  is  it  that  you  are 
allowed  to  visit  unfortified  Missions?"  asked  the 
missionary. 

"Through  the  intervention  of  Senor  Virmond,"  replied 
Fitch.  "He  has  great  influence  with  the  Governor." 

From  the  harbour  of  San  Pedro  Captain  Fitch  rode  to 
Mission  San  Gabriel  and  gained  more  hides.  The  thrifty 
Father  Boscana  held  in  storage  many  hundred  hides 
from  his  vast  herds  for  adventurous  shipmasters. 
Captain  Fitch  kept  his  sailors  busy  preparing  the  hides, 
and,  when  Fitch  had  secured  a  full  cargo,  he  joyfully 
ordered  sails  set  for  the  south. 

Senorita  Josefa  stitched  and  embroidered  her  wedding 
garments  and,  with  her  mother's  help,  fashioned  a  white 
silk  tunica,  cut  from  the  same  roll  as  Ramona's  and 
sent  by  Captain  Fitch. 

A  few  days  later  the  Maria  Esther  rounded  Point  Loma 
and  stood  up  the  Bay  of  San  Diego.  Captain  Fitch  was 
rowed  ashore  and  hastened  to  Casa  de  Carrillo,  where  he 
was  warmly  greeted  by  Josefa. 

"You  came  in  answer  to  my  prayers,  Don  Enrique," 
she  said.  "The  Governor  has  sent  a  letter  to  his  aide, 
my  uncle  Domingo,  announcing  that  he  will  return  to 
San  Diego  next  week." 
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"So  soon!"  exclaimed  Fitch.  "I  heard  your  prayers 
and  worked  night  and  day  to  conclude  my  business. 
Let  us  be  married  this  evening — and  take  time  by  the 
forelock,"  suggested  the  captain  anxiously. 

"If  you  wish,"  answered  Josef  a,  urged  by  her  anxiety. 

"I  will  consult  with  your  parents  at  once,"  proposed 
Fitch. 

Don  Joaquin  entered  the  sala  with  Dona  Ignacia  and 
greeted  their  visitor  and  he  explained  his  plan  to  them. 
They  agreed  that,  if  the  marriage  was  to  be  consummated, 
it  should  be  done  immediately. 

"I  will  ride  to  the  Presidio  and  ask  Padre  Menendez 
to  perform  the  ceremony — and  the  least  said  about  it 
the  better,"  warned  Don  Joaquin. 

Captain  Fitch  went  to  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  paid 
his  duties,  then  he  obtained  a  marriage  license  from  the 
Alcalde  and  was  rowed  to  his  ship  to  complete  arrange 
ments  for  leaving  the  port  on  the  morrow. 

"We  must  permit  Josefa  to  marry  Captain  Fitch  and 
sail  away  at  once.  The  Governor  surely  would  prevent 
it;  then  what  would  we  do  with  Josefa,"  argued  Don 
Joaquin,  as  he  left  his  home  for  the  Presidio. 

Dona  Ignacia  clapped  her  hands  impatiently  and  an 
Indian  housemaid  appeared  at  her  summons.  "Light 
all  the  candles,  Manuela,  for  Josefa 's  wedding,  and  set 
out  the  wedding  supper.  I  feel  more  like  attending  a 
funeral  than  a  wedding.  Just  think  of  it,  Manuela! 
Josefa  is  going  to  sail  away  with  that  Americano  in  his 
ship  to  the  end  of  the  earth!" 

"I  hope  Sefiorita  Josefa  will  be  happy  with  her  chief," 
volunteered  the  Indian  woman. 

Happy!  Josefa  might  be  the  Comandante-General 's 
bride  and  first  lady  of  California.  Happy!  How  can 
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she  be  happy,  going  so  far  from  home  with  a  foreigner?" 
And  Dona  Ignacia  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

A  few  hours  later  Dona  Eustaquia,  escorted  by  her  two- 
sons,  Don  Andre  and  Don  Pio,  reached  Casa  de  Carrillo, 
invited  by  Don  Joaquin. 

"Are  you  all  ready  for  the  wedding?  Isn't  this  very 
sudden,  Dona  Ignacia?" 

"Oh,  this  haste  and  secret  iveness  about  Josef  a 's 
wedding  is  most  annoying  to  me,  Dona  Eustaquia!  Just 
think  of  the  pomp  and  ceremony  she  might  have!  No 
bride  in  California  could  compare  with  her,  if  she  would 
marry  the  Comandante -General.  She  would  eclipse  he* 
sister  Ramona's  wedding  journey  to  Monterey  in  the 
Governor's  cavalcade  with  the  visiting  dons-  and  donas 
from  the  great  haciendas  at  Rancho  San  Pedro  and 
Rancho  Santa  Ana. 

"Please  excuse  me,  Dona  Eustaquia,"  begged  the 
hostess,  suddenly  remembering  her  duties.  "I  must 
assist  Josef  a  to  arrange  her  orange  blossoms." 

A  crescent  moon  had  not  yet  appeared  above  the  horizon. 
The  piieblo  of  San  Diego  seemed  asleep.  A  horseman 
dismounted  in  front  of  Casa  de  Carrillo  accompanied  by 
another  and  disappeared  within.  A  dark -robed  priest 
followed  on  foot  and  entered  also,  and  all  were  welcomed 
by  the  Pico  family. 

Father  Menendez,  robed  in  brown  habit,  cowl,  rope 
girdle,  and  leather  sandals,  was  reverently  greeted  by 
the  company. 

"Buenos  noches,  Padre  Menendez,"  said  Dona 
Eustaquia. 

"Buenos  noches,  my  children,"  returned  the  priest 
mildly. 

Manuela  held  open  the  door  of  the  patio  and  Don 
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Joaquin  entered  leading  Josefa,  followed  by  Dona  Ignacia 
with  Benicia. 

Captain  Fitch,  in  evening  costume,  went  to  meet 
Josefa  and  took  her  hand.  They  gazed  at  each  other 
for  an  instant  with  an  expression  of  deep  happiness. 

Father  Menendez  came  forward  and  greeted  the  bride  - 
elect  and  the  prospective  bridegroom.  Captain  Fitch 
led  Josefa  to  the  centre  of  the  sala  and  presented  a  white 
prayer-book  with  silver  clasps. 

Captain  Barry,  as  best  man,  stood  beside  Fitch,  and 
Benicia,  as  maid  of  honour,  stood  beside  Josefa,  who, 
arrayed  in  shimmering  white  silk  and  orange  blossoms, 
with  the  pearl  necklace  glistening  on  her  white  neck, 
looked  sweetly  serious  whilst  inwardly  anxious  that  the 
words  should  be  spoken  that  would  protect  her  from  the 
Governor's  unwelcome  attentions. 

Meanwhile,  Captain  Fitch  drew  a  long  breath  in  antici 
pation  of  consummating  the  wedding  before  the  inter 
vention  of  the  Comandante-General. 

Father  Menendez  opened  the  ritual  and  began  the 
ceremony.  "Do  you,  Don  Enrique  Fitch,  take  this 
woman  to  be  your — "  when  the  door  of  the  sala  burst 
open  and  Lieutenant  Carrillo  rushed  into  the  room.  One 
glance  decided  him  that  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lose 
in  the  interests  of  the  Governor. 

"Stop!"  he  exclaimed.  "This  wedding  must  not 
proceed!" 

"Captain  Fitch  turned  on  the  lieutenant,  "By  whose 
authority?" 

"By  authority  of  Governor  Echeandia,"  replied  the 
aide  resolutely. 

Captain  Fitch  and  Josefa  looked  at  each  other  in 
dismay. 
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Dona  Ignacia  folded  her  arms  resignedly.  "I  have 
expected  it,"  she  whispered  to  her  husband. 

Don  Joaquin  remained  silent. 

Josefa  clung  to  the  captain's  arm. 

"What  is  the  charge!"  demanded  the  prospective 
bridegroom . 

Lieutenant  Carrillo  opened  a  document.  "This  is  a 
copy  of  the  decree  issued  by  Governor  Echeandia  at 
Monterey.  It  states  that  no  foreigner  can  marry  in 
California  without  a  special  license,"  explained  the 
officer. 

"Tyrant!"  exclaimed  Fitch. 

Josefa  burst  into  tears.  Visions  of  a  nunnery  flashed 
on  her  mind's  eye. 

"Go  on  with  the  ceremony,  Padre  Menendez,"  com 
manded  Fitch. 

"I  dare  not,"  objected  the  priest.  "The  Governor 
might  deprive  me  of  my  office  as  curate  of  the  Presidio. 
I  dare  not  proceed  with  the  ceremony." 

A  buzz  of  voices  from  the  witnesses  drowned  the 
dialogue. 

"Why  don't  you  run  away  with  me,  Don  Enrique!" 
suggested  Josefa,  while  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope  lighted  her 
eyes. 

"  Yes,  Captain  Fitch,  there  is  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma. 
And  there  are  other  countries  whither  the  spite  of  the 
Governor  does  not  reach.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you 
desire,  and  complete  the  ceremony  in  South  America," 
volunteered  the  curate  in  a  low  tone.  "Or,  I  will  provide 
you  with  a  baptismal  certificate  and  a  permit  for  any 
priest  in  South  America  to  marry  you." 

Captain  Fitch  was  not  the  man  to  hesitate.  "Carisima, 
it  shall  be  done,"  he  decided.  "The  good  friar  has 
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recommended  a  very  feasible  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Gracias,  Padre  Menendez,"  he  said,  in  a  relieved  tone. 
"Will  you  kindly  send  the  baptismal  certificate  and  permit 
by  Captain  Barry,  whom  I  will  ask  to  call  upon  you 
to-morrow?" 

" 1  will  send  the  certificate  to  you  by  the  hand  of  Captain 
Barry,  my  son,"  promised  the  curate. 

"Cara  mia,  will  your  parents  consent?"  inquired 
Fitch  of  Josef  a. 

"They  must  not  be  told, "  warned  Josef  a  in  an  undertone. 

"Very  well!  We  will  be  resigned  apparently  to  the 
Governor's  edict.  I  will  make  a  parting  call  on  you 
to-morrow,  and  then  set  sail  for  Boston.  Be  ready — " 

"This  is  unfortunate  for  you,"  interrupted  Don  Andre 
Pico,  addressing  Fitch. 

"Yes,  but  what  can  a  man  do?"  asked  the  captain 
impatiently. 

"Nothing,"  replied  Pico — unless — " 

"  Unless  what  ? "  asked  Fitch  with  suppressed  vehemence. 

"Sh!"  uttered  Don  Andre  warningly.  "I  will  confer 
with  you  to-morrow  at  noon  by  the  big  rock  on  the  bay 
shore." 

"Uncle  Domingo,  why  did  you  come  just  at  this  time ?" 
asked  Josefa  suspiciously. 

"I  was  told  that  Captain  Fitch  procured  a  marriage 
license  to-day.  And  when  the  Governor's  decree  was 
handed  to  me  by  special  messenger  afterward,  I  knew 
that  I  must  be  up  and  doing  or  his  Excellency  would 
cut  off  my  official  head." 

Captain  Fitch  expostulated  against  the  fateful  edict 
with  sundry  maledictions  on  the  Governor's  head.  "It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  a  special  license  under 
existing  circumstances,  cara  mia,"  informed  Fitch  to 
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his  betrothed  before  the  assembled  friends.  "I  will 
make  a  farewell  call  on  you  and  your  parents  to-morrow." 
He  took  leave  of  the  company  and  departed  with  Captain 
Barry. 

"Have  courage,  my  daughter,"  exhorted  Father 
Menendez  in  a  sympathetic  voice.  "Remember  the  old 
adage,  'All's  well  that  ends  well.'  "  And  he  returned 
to  the  Presidio. 

Dona  Ignacia  threw  her  arms  around  her  daughter. 
"It  is  all  for  the  best,  Josefa  mia,"  she  soothed.  "The 
thought  of  your  going  to  the  end  of  the  earth  with  a 
foreigner  was  entirely  against  my  wishes  and  judgment." 

"Stay  with  your  friends,  cara  mia, "  urged  Don  Joaquin, 
taking  his  daughter's  hand  and  patting  it  tenderly. 
"Here  you  will  have  every  security  and  happiness  and  a 
high  social  position." 

Josefa  smiled  through  her  tears.  "Yes,  Padre  and 
Madre,  it  may  be  all  for  the  best."  She  was  resigned 
seemingly  to  the  situation.  Her  aunt,  Dona  Eustaquia, 
condoled  with  her  in  like  manner.  "It  is  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  she  quoted. 

"Yes,  auntie,"  agreed  the  girl,  drying  her  eyes. 

Don  Andre,  in  saying  "Adios"  to  his  cousin,  found 
an  opportunity  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  "I  will  see  you  at 
vespers  to-morrow  eve.  Do  not  fail  me  if  you  wish  for 
happiness." 

Josefa  smiled  gratefully.  "You  had  ever  a  good  heart 
for  your  friends,"  she  replied  vaguely  before  the  company. 

Dona  Ignacia  made  the  nightly  patrol  of  her  home 
with  Don  Joaquin,  and,  after  locking  the  shutters,  with 
round  loopholes  for  breathing  space,  carefully  locked  the 
door  of  her  daughter's  room  taking  the  ponderous  key 
with  her,  according  to  the  custom  of  punctilious  Spaniards 
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in  allowing  no  uncertainty  of  the  safety  of  their 
families. 

That  night  Josef  a  felt  a  sense  of  fear  overpowering  her, 
and,  on  her  knees,  she  prayed  silently  for  strength  to 
withstand  the  uncertainly  of  her  future  in  this  unpre 
meditated  plan  of  an  elopement. 

The  reproach  of  her  brothers  and  sisters,  the  deep 
dishonour  of  her  parents,  whose  daughter  would  tarnish 
their  hitherto  unstained  house  by  her  disgraceful  act, 
these  thoughts  sank  like  leaden  weights  into  her  heart. 
Her  unprecedented  act  of  proposed  rebellion  in  her  home, 
the  taunts  of  her  friends,  the  direful  account  of  her 
shocking  misdeed  would  be  recited  in  the  whole  Province 
of  California  with  imprecations  on  her  rebellious  head. 

"Madre  de  Dios,  give  me  strength  to  flee  from  a  lifelong 
misery  and  the  maledictions  of  Padre  and  Madre  to  a 
strange  country  spear-pointed  with  unknown  difficulties," 
she  moaned. 

"Do  not  cry,  Josefa  mia,"  consoled  Benicia,  opening 
her  sleep-laden  eyes.  "When  Captain  Fitch  has  sailed 
away  from  San  Diego,  you  will  forget  him  and  think  of 
someone  more  important  in  California." 

"You  are  a  dear  little  comforter,"  returned  Josefa, 
snuffing  out  the  candles. 

At  dawn,  after  the  interrupted  wedding,  Captain  Fitch, 
having  passed  a  sleepless  night,  paced  the  quarter  deck 
of  the  Maria  Esther  debating  with  himself  regarding  his 
proposed  elopement  with  his  betrothed. 

"The  Spaniards  will  think  I  am  a  worse  fellow  than 
Captain  Bradshaw  of  the  ship  Franklin.  I  have  paid 
my  customs  dues  and  am  not  evading  the  law.  But — 
if  I  slip  away  in  the  night,  carrying  off  the  Flower  of  the 
Piieblo  with  me,  they  will  call  me  a  villain. 
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"My  business  in  California  would  be  ruined.  I  could 
not  hope  to  return  and  exchange  Boston  goods  for  the 
coveted  hides.  Mr.  Welles  would  be  greatly  disappointed 
in  my  business  integrity,  and  the  missionaries  would 
look  upon  me  with  distrust  and  disproval.  I  might  be 
forbidden  to  enter  California  ports  again ;  or  I  might  be 
seized  and  imprisoned. 

"But  there  is  Josef  a!  I  must  think  of  her  happiness. 
She  is  giving  up  more  than  I  in  her  proposed  relinquish- 
ment  of  friends  and  in  facing  the  disapproval  of  her 
parents  and  the  Church.  She  hates  the  Governor  and 
shrinks  from  him.  And  I  would  be  a  coward  to  leave 
her  on  shore  to  fight  out  her  misery  and  disappointment 
alone." 

— "There  is  Virmond!"  he  muttered,  halting  suddenly 
in  his  impatient  stride  and  glancing  toward  the  Vulture. 
"I  will  consult  with  him  at  once.  I  can  trust  him.  And  I 
must  not  leave  Josefa  to  fight  her  battle  alone."  He  was 
rowed  to  Virmond 's  vessel.  The  shipowner  had  sailed 
recently  to  Lima  in  his  ship  the  Leonar.  Virmond  sailed 
south  in  the  Clarita,  one  of  his  trading  brigs  bound  south 
ward,  leaving  Captain  Barry  in  charge  of  the  Vulture  at 
San  Diego.  Senor  Virmond  and  wife  had  received 
invitations  to  the  hasty  and  secretive  wedding  of  Captain 
Fitch  and  Josefa,  but  they  thought  it  prudent  for 
reasons  of  state  to  be  absent  from  the  ceremony. 

"Buenos  dias,"  greeted  Virmond  genially  to  Captain 
Fitch.  "Did  you  come  for  congratulations?" 

"Not  yet,"  answered  Fitch. 

"  El  diablo !     What  is  in  the  wind  ? "  asked  the  diplomat. 

"A  special  license,  which  I,  of  all  men  in  California, 
cannot  obtain,"  explained  Fitch. 

"The  Governor  is  up  to  your  American  speed,"  declared 
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Virmond,  after  listening  to  Fitch's  explanations.  "You 
cannot  carry  off  the  Flower  of  the  Province." 

"I  can — and — I  will!"  exclaimed  Fitch. 

"Not  run  away  with  her!"  protested  Virmond. 

"The  lady  herself  suggested  it,"  urged  Fitch. 

"You  certainly  have  put  your  foot  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
if  not  your  head,"  prophesied  Virmond. 

"A  little  mouse  may  gnaw  and  break  the  Governor's 
rope." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  asked  Virmond. 

"Make  a  farewell  call  on  the  Carrillo  family  and  sail 
out  of  the  harbour,  returning  under  cover  of  the  night. 
Andre  Pico  privately  has  offered  to  assist  me.  I  shall 
meet  him  at  noon  on  the  bay  shore." 

Virmond  listened  to  the  captain's  plans  attentively. 

"  'None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair, '  "  he  reflected. 
"Is  your  brig  supplied  with  provisions  for  a  long  cruise?" 

"No,  replied  Fitch  gloomily.  "I  intended  taking  on  a 
supply  to-morrow." 

"There  will  be  no  time,  if  you  persist  in  your  mad 
scheme.  But — rather  than  allow  the  American  lover 
and  the  belle  of  San  Diego  to  perish  on  the  Pacific  for 
lack  of  food  and  water,  I  will  lend  the  Vulture  to  you. 
Captain  Barry  has  just  supplied  her  with  provisions  for  a 
long  cruise,"  offered  Virmond  generously. 

"Guardian  Angel,  you  will  have  a  high  seat  in  Heaven !" 

"I  will  see  Captain  Barry  and  tell  him  my  wishes  and 
send  some  provisions  to  your  brig." 

"Barry  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  he  will  not  act  the 
traitor,"  asserted  Fitch. 

"Another  reason  has  occurred  to  me  for  your  not  eloping 
in  your  own  ship — a  state  reason, "  continued  the  diplomat. 

"What?"  asked  Fitch. 
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"Governor  Echeandia  might  order  your  brig  detained 
at  any  port  in  South  America  for  such  a  flagrant  breach  of 
Spanish  regulations  and  yourself  and  bride  imprisoned/* 
declared  the  shipowner  impressively. 

44  You  certainly  are  my  guiding  star,"  declared  Fitch. 

"I  would  hate  to  see  two  innocent  runaways  landed  in 
a  nunnery  and  a  prison  just  for  the  sin  of  loving  each 
other, "  declared  Virmond  humourously.  "  But —  remem 
ber!  I  am  apparently  no  party  to  this  arrangement. 
Captain  Barry  has  full  charge  of  my  ship  with  authority 
to  make  any  port  he  chooses,"  warned  the  diplomat, 
with  his  finger  on  his  lip,  indicating  secrecy.  "Good 
luck  to  you!"  he  offered  carefully. 

"Thanks  and  goodbye,  good  angel,"  replied  Fitch, 
disappearing  over  the  ship's  rail. 

"After  all,  Governor  Echeandia  has  no  business  inter 
fering  with  lovers.  They  are  bound  to  have  each  other 
any  way,"  said  Virmond  to  his  wife.  He  rather 
sympathized  with  Fitch,  having  been  a  foreigner  when  he 
took  to  himself  a  Spanish  wife. 

"These  high-bred  Spanish  girls  are  steadfast.  The 
handsome  Senorita  Josefa  would  weep  her  pretty  eyes  out, 
if  Fitch  should  sail  away  and  leave  her  on  shore." 

Don  Andre  Pico  sat  in  his  saddle  by  the  big  rock  on 
the  bay  shore  when  Captain  Fitch  stepped  out  of  his  boat 
there,  at  noon. 

"I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  assistance,"  said  Fitch. 

"One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  returned  Pico. 
"I  have  not  forgotten  when  you  came  to  my 
assistance  in  rescuing  me  from  the  pirates.  And  I  am 
anxious  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  my  cousin.  I  have 
noticed  that  you  have  gained  her  love,  and  it  seems  cruel 
to  make  her  suffer  by  Echeandia 's  jealous  decree." 
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"  I  did  not  expect  you  would  consider  my  feeling  in 
this  affair,  but  if  you  have  sympathy  for  your  cousin, 
I  am  deeply  grateful." 

"On  this  account  I  agree  to  help  you.  What  do  you 
propose  to  do?" 

."I  will  make  a  farewell  call  and  stand  out  to  sea, 
returning  after  dark,"  answered  Fitch,  seeing  he  could 
trust  Pico.  "But  how  to  bring  Josef  a  to  the  shore 
without  detection — " 

"There  I  will  serve  you  for  her  sake,"  interrupted 
Pico.  I  will  meet  my  cousin  at  vesper  service  and 
advise  her.  Have  a  boat  in  waiting  here.  It  is  best 
I  should  not  be  seen  in  your  company,"  he  warned, 
riding  away. 

Captain  Fitch  rode  to  Casa  de  Carrillo  where  Josefa 
waited  in  suspense. 

Dona  Ignacia  and  Don  Joaquin  were  present  at  the 
parting  of  the  lovers,  therefore  Josefa  made  no  sign  of 
intended  rebellion  to  parental  authority.  Well  she 
knew  the  oaken  strength  of  the  doors  and  shutters  of  her 
room  a  la  solitaire.  The  girl  was  pale  with  excitement 
and  her  heart  throbbed  heavily. 

Captain  Fitch  bade  a  courteous  farewell  to  Don  Joaquin 
and  Dona  Ignacia,  thanking  them  for  their  hospitality 
and  consideration  to  him — a  foreigner.  The  young  man 
tenderly  pressed  the  hand  of  his  betrothed  bride  who 
trembled  with  excitement. 

"Here  is  your  ring,"  offered  Josefa,  taking  the  emerald 
from  her  finger  by  order  of  her  mother. 

"The  ring  is  not  mine,  it  is  yours  for  ever.  May 
Senorita  Josefa  keep  her  ring?"  asked  Fitch  deferentially 
of  the  mother. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Dona  Ignacia,  "if  she  wishes,"  thinking 
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it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  secrete  the  emerald  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Governor. 

Captain  Fitch  replaced  the  golden  circlet  on  Josefa's 
finger.  "Without  end,"  he  whispered. 

"Without  end,"  repeated  the  girl,  as  Fitch  clasped  her 
hand  and  left  the  house.  The  mystic  phrase  echoed  in 
her  ears  and  cheered  her  aching  heart. 

All  the  remainder  of  the  day  after  the  captain's  parting 
call,  Josefa's  mind  was  assailed  by  tormenting  fears. 
Her  maidenly  reticence  was  driven  against  her  will  toward 
the  younger  man.  There  was  no  neutral  ground  on  which 
she  could  rest.  Either  the  hated  Governor  with  his 
stilted  ceremoniousness,  or  the  attractive  foreigner  must 
be  her  choice.  And  there  was  no  time  for  lengthy  debates 
with  her  conscience.  Captain  Fitch's  ship  would  sail 
immediately,  and  she  might  be  left  to  an  unhappy  fate. 
The  Church  will  reach  out  a  menacing  hand,  weigh  me 
in  its  spiritual  balance,  find  me  wanting  and  excom 
municate  me  from  the  solace  of  my  religion,  "thought  Josefa. 
"I  shall  be  an  outlaw — thrust  out  from  my  associates 
and  religious  customs.  And  at  the  end  of  my  rebellious 
life,  if  I  begged  for  an  opportunity  to  make  my  atonement, 
Saint  Peter,  himself,  the  keeper  of  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
would  hurl  my  soul  into  purgatory,  pronouncing  a  judg 
ment  for  which  no  penance  of  eternal  regrets  would  avail. 
For  ever  banished!"  she  cried. 

Josefa  rose  excitedly  to  her  feet  and  raised  her  arms  as 
if  to  ward  off  an  invisible  enemy.  "Come  no  nearer!" 
she  commanded  the  invisible  spectre  of  her  mind.  "  You 
have  separated  my  Viking  from  me !  I  hate  you!"  Her 
eyes  flashed  fire,  like  the  fire  opal,  and  her  breast  heaved 
convulsively. 
"I  have  chosen  my  path!"  I  fly  from  your  hated 
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presence — even  if  purgatory  will  be  my  punishment!" 
Fear  lent  haste  to  Josef  a 's  movements,  as  if  an  actual 
presence  menaced  her.  Snatching  a  lace  mantilla,  she 
wound  it  around  her  head,  threw  a  black  China  cr£pe 
shawl  over  her  shoulders  and  rushed  from  her  room. 

Joining  Benicia  in  the  sdla  Josefa  bade  "Adios"  to 
Dona  Ignacia,  glancing  with  intense  sadness  toward  her 
mother,  as  she  left  her  home. 

Dona  Ignacia  smiled  with  satisfaction  in  prospect  of  the 
union  of  the  House  of  Carrillo  with  that  of  the  Governor, 
and  pride  in  her  daughter's  beauty.  "It  is  not  strange 
that  Josefa  should  look  sad  for  a  few  days,"  thought 
the  mother.  "She  will  forget  the  Americano  soon,  I 
hope." 

Josefa  responded  absently  to  the  litany,  and  looked 
around  the  Chapel  for  her  cousin,  Andre  Pico,  who 
seemed  absorbed  in  his  devotions. 

After  the  service  Estefana  took  Benicia 's  arm.  "Tell 
me  about  the  Governor's  decree.  I  overheard  Madre 
talking  about  it,"  she  begged  curiously;  as  Josefa  walked 
down  Presidio  Hill  with  Andre  Pico. 

"My  Padre  has  ordered  silence  in  our  household  regard 
ing  the  decree,"  replied  Benicia  with  girlish  interest, 
"but  I  will  whisper  to  you  that  Josefa  is  nearly  frantic 
about  it.  Her  face  will  be  as  long  as  Methuselah's". 

"What  a  sympathetic  sister  you  are!"  exclaimed 
Estefana. 

"Josefa  should  stay  at  home  and  not  think  of  wandering 
off  with  a  foreigner  when  she  can  do  so  much  better  at 
home  in  the  matrimonial  market,"  retorted  Benicia, 
revealing  her  mother's  views. 

"But  Captain  Fitch  is  handsome  and  rich,  too," 
remarked  Estefana  with  girlish  loquacity.  In  cheerful 
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gossip   of   home    affairs    the    girls    descended    Presidio 
Hill. 

"Quick!"  called  Pico  in  an  undertone,  leading  Josefa 
down  the  hill.  "My  horse  is  hitched  yonder."  They 
sped  along  in  the  gathering  darkness.  Pico  offered  his 
hand  and  Josefa  mounted  lightly  to  the  saddle.  He 
sprang  after  her  and  gave  his  horse  a  vigorous  lash  with 
his  riata.  The  startled  animal  flew  down  the  road  on 
the  bay  shore  and  Don  Andre  drew  up  at  the  big  rock. 

A  boat  was  seen  approaching  the  shore.  Don  Andre 
led  his  cousin  to  the  boat  and  placed  her  within  it.  "Ah ! 
Captain  Barry,"  he  said,  "my  cousin  is  safe  with  you." 

"I  will  take  good  care  of  the  senorita,"  replied  Barry. 

"Row  to  the  ship,"  he  directed  the  surprised  sailors. 

"Adios  and  good  luck,"  offered  Pico  to  his  cousin. 

"Gracias  and  adios,"  murmured  Josefa  tremblingly. 

Captain  Fitch  paced  the  Vulture's  deck,  impatiently 
consulting  his  watch.  "She  should  be  here  soon.  Her 
father  watches  her,  as  a  sentinel  at  a  military  post  watches 
for  the  enemy." 

A  splash  of  oars  came  over  the  swell  of  the  waters  and 
a  boat  rode  alongside  the  Vulture's  hull.  "Who's 
there?  "hailed  Fitch. 

"Boat  ahoy!"  spoke  the  welcome  voice  of  Captain 
Barry,  and  the  next  minute  Josefa  was  in  the  arms  of  her 
lover. 

"Heart  of  my  heart,  they  did  not  snatch  you  from  me 
for  ever!"  he  rejoiced, 

"Nay,  Enrique,"  breathed  Josefa.  "They  thought  I 
was  resigned  to  the  fate  they  marked  out  for  me.  They 
knew  not  the  purgatory  into  which  they  were  leading  me. " 
She  clutched  her  throat  and  flamed  at  the  thought  of  her 
prospective  hated  union  with  the  Governor. 
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"Together,  Enrique,  at  the  end  of  many  happy  years 
hence,  we  will  descend  into  purgatory  and  work  out  our 
atonement." 

"Aye,  together,"  agreed  the  captain.  "Many  years 
hence,  we  will  go  and  receive  our  punishment  for  being 
happy  on  earth." 

"We  must  sail  at  once,"  said  Fitch  to  Barry,  "and  keep 
well  out  to  sea.  The  bird  has  flown,  but  a  snare  may 
yet  be  set  for  her.  I  don't  need  to  suggest  the  best  course 
to  you." 

"I  will  take  you  away  from  the  coast  in  a  very  short 
time, "  said  Barry,  turning  to  give  orders.  "  Up  anchor — 
and  all  sails  set!"  he  ordered. 

"Come  into  the  cabin,  Luz  de  mi  ojos,"  (Light  of  my 
eyes),  invited  Fitch,  leading  Josefa  down  the  companion- 
way. 

"Why  is  Captain  Barry  sailing  your  brig?"  inquired 
the  girl  when  she  reached  the  cabin. 

"This  is  not  the  Maria  Esther,  cara  mia.  My  first 
officer,  Mr.  Hatch,  will  navigate  her  to  Chile  for  me. 
She  passed  Point  Loma  this  afternoon.  We  are  guests 
of  Captain  Barry,  carisima." 

Josefa  looked  questioningly  at  her  lover. 

"No  one  will  molest  Senor  Virmond's  brig, " explained 
Fitch,  answering  the  question  in  his  companion's  eyes. 
"Are  you  happy?" 

"Eres  mi  dicha"  (Thou  art  my  happiness),  replied 
Josefa,  nestling  in  his  arms  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Te  idolatro"  (I  adore  thee),  said  Fitch.  "Rosaria 
mia,  the  rose  of  love  has  blossomed  in  my  soul.  It  stands 
graceful  and  delicate,  a  perfect  flower,  giving  forth  a 
subtle  incense  that  enwraps  me  in  a  dream  of  bliss. 
Unseen,  unknown  by  the  peering  crowd,  the  rose  of 
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love,  tinged  with  the  hue  of  life,  spreads  its  delicate 
petals  watered  by  the  dew  of  sweetest  kisses." 

44  You  are  a  poet,"  responded  Josef  a,  happily. 

"Thou  art  my  inspiration,"  replied  the  lover. 

44 We  have  each  other,"  said  Josefa. 

44 My  rose,"  whispered  Fitch,  pressing  his  lips  to  those 
of  his  promised  wife.  Captain  Fitch  pulled  a  bell  rope. 
4 'You  need  some  refreshment  after  your  strenuous  flight. 
Bring  dinner  for  four,"  he  ordered  the  cabin  boy. 
"Senorita  Carrillo  will  dine  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Barry 
and  myself."  The  boy  disappeared  and  soon  brought 
steaming  hot  food,  which  he  set  on  a  stanchioned  table. 

The  shipmaster  of  the  Vulture  entered  the  cabin  with 
his  wife,  who  welcomed  Josefa  to  the  brig.  They  dined 
together  and  congratulated  themselves  on  the  success  of 
their  plans. 

44  You  do  not  object  to  my  ordering  dinner  just  for  once," 
apologized  Fitch  to  Barry.  "I  felt  a  little  anxious, 
you  know,  and  forgot  I  was  not  in  my  own  ship." 

"I  will  excuse  a  little  kindness  like  that,"  laughed 
Barry. 

44  Captain  Barry  would  not  permit  me  to  go  ashore  and 
meet  you,"  explained  Fitch  to  Josefa.  "Some  trap 
might  have  been  arranged  for  me;  if  your  escape  was 
noticed.  Your  cousin  Andre  seemed  honest  in  his 
speech,  but  Captain  Barry  insisted  that  he  must  not  be 
detained  in  this  important  voyage  by  the  possible 
imprisonment  of  his  passengers. 

"The  authorities  would  have  no  excuse  for  detaining 
me,"  laughed  Barry 

44  Did  they  miss  you  when  you  left  the  pueblo,  cara 
caramia?" 

"No,  Don  Enrique.     Benicia  was  too  busy,  gossiping 
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with  Estefana  to  notice  when  Andre  and  I  left  them," 
answered  Josef  a.  "I  shudder  to  think  of  my  Padre's 
and  Madre's  anger  when  they  discover  my  absence." 

"There  was  no  other  wray,"  apologized  Fitch. 
"California  has  cast-iron  laws  for  foreigners." 

"We  shall  sail  beyond  California  very  soon,"  assured 
Barry.  "I  will  witness  your  marriage  at  the  first  port  in 
South  America  that  I  think  advisable  to  call  at.  This  is 
your  cabin,  Senorita  Josef  a,  with  my  wife.  Make  your 
self  at  home.  Captain  Fitch  and  I  will  bunk  in  the  second 
cabin.  Goodnight  and  pleasant  dreams." 

"Buenos  noches,  Idola  mia  (Goodnight,  my  idol). 
I  will  leave  you  to  make  up  that  sleep  of  which  anxiety 
has  deprived  you,"  said  Captain  Fitch,  taking  leave 
of  his  betrothed. 

Josefa  smiled  and  pressed  her  lover's  hand  in  mute 
confidence  as  he  left  the  salon. 

Mrs.  Barry  threw  her  arms  around  her  guest  and  gazed 
at  her  sympathetically.  "Do  you  feel  any  regret  in 
leaving  your  home,  dear  girl?  You  are  leaving  much 
besides  the  prospect  of  social  honours,  my  husband  tells 
me," 

"Do  not  mock  me  with  social  honours!"  cried  Josefa, 
her  eyes  flashing  fire.  "Give  me  tenderness  and  that 
rare  and  involuntary  respect  that  seems  to  place  me  on 
the  throne  of  a  goddess  in  the  most  secret  altar  of  Don 
Enrique's  affections.  I  wish  to  keep  my  place  in  his 
heart  of  hearts,  secure  in  his  loyalty,  sure  of  his  devotion. 
In  that  sacred  retreat  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  a  treasure  of 
love,  more  valuable  to  me  than  the  emptiness  of  stern 
and  stilted  ceremony  of  a  Governor's  wife.  I  am  so 
glad  to  sail  with  you,  dear  Mrs.  Barry.  You  will  be  my 
dueiia,  will  you  not?" 
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"Certainly,  dear,  I  will  take  charge  of  you  until  I  give 
you  to  your  husband." 

"Gracias,"  replied  the  guest. 

Josefa,  standing  at  the  junction  where  two  roads  met, 
passed  by  the  road  of  living  death  that  clogged  the 
mainsprings  of  energy,  closed  the  springs  of  happiness 
that  watered  the  tree  of  life  and  paralyzed  ambition  and 
hope  in  the  human  heart. 

She  entered  the  road  of  happy  life  that  caused  the 
blood  to  bound  in  the  pulses  and  made  the  heart  throb 
with  the  ecstasy  of  congenial  companionship  with  the 
close  relationship  and  comradery  of  loyal  lovers  assisting 
each  other  in  meeting  the  exigencies  along  Life's  journey. 
Happy  life  inspired  the  ambition  to  develop  and  the 
intellect  to  expand,  encouraged  and  cherished  by  tender 
ness  of  the  emotions,  the  living  springs  that  feed  the  soul. 

Onward  sped  the  Vulture,  blown  by  fortunate  breezes, 
so  thought  Captain  Fitch  as  he  paced  the  quarter  deck 
with  his  friend,  Captain  Barry. 

Sail  o'er  the  sea,  my  brave  Viking ! 
I  dream  of  thee,  my  heart  will  sing. 
On  rocking  ship  or  northern  shore, 
My  heart  is  thine  for  evermore. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE  AT  VALPARAISO. 

Josefa  paced  the  deck  with  Captain  Fitch  inhaling  the 
invigorating  air  until  the  roses  bloomed  in  her  cheeks 
and  the  sparkle  shone  in  her  eyes.  The  captain  taught 
her  to  speak  English.  He  read  and  translated  into 
Spanish  the  writings  of  the  Anthology  Club  published  in 
Boston,  which  he  had  sent  from  his  library  in  the  Maria 
Esther. 

"Ysabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  by  her  noble  and  self- 
sacrificing  action,  forged  a  link  between  her  country 
and  America.  And  Josefa  mia  may  form  a  link  between 
the  Spaniards  and  Americans,"  prophesied  the  captain, 
during  his  hour  of  teaching  his  fiancee. 

The  eyes  of  the  Spanish  student  widened  reflectively 
as  she  dreamily  remarked:  "Perhaps  we,  too,  shall  help 
to  make  history,  even  as  did  Queen  Ysabella,  although 
we  are  not  sailing  in  the  caravels  of  Columbus." 

"Thou  art  the  queen  of  my  heart,  an  invisible  kingdom, 
but  none  the  less  powerful.  Affection  is  the  mainspring 
of  action  in  life  in  behalf  of  the  beloved,  even  if  not 
recorded  in  history,"  declared  Captain  Fitch. 

To  be  happy!  How  many  world-weary  pilgrims  have 
sought  in  vain  for  that  divine  goal  of  many  a  life 's  journey ! 
Too  often  they  found  ashes  in  their  golden  apples  and 
bitterness  in  their  cup  of  joy.  It  is  not  given  to  every 
one  to  taste  the  intoxication  of  perfect  happiness.  To 
Captain  Fitch  and  Josefa  life  was  young  and  happiness 
was  theirs. 
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"The  genius  of  Washington  Irving  created  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  who  was  awakened  after  a  slumber  of  twenty  years 
in  the  Kaatskill  Mountains  by  curious  dwarfs.  They  were 
playing  a  game  of  ninepins  that  sounded  like  distant 
thunder,"  continued  the  instructor. 

"Did  he?"  asked  Josefa,  her  eyes  shining. 

"It  is  a  folk-lore  story,  but  Irving  made  it  seem  so 
real  that  I  felt  sorry  for  Rip  when  he  returned  to  his 
village.  No  one,  not  even  his  scolding  wife,  remembered 
him,"  explained  the  expounder  of  English. 

"What  else?"  laughed  Josefa. 

"Irving  was  lord  of  the  Hudson  River  by  the  magic 
of  his  pen.  Every  winding  channel  and  airy  glen  he 
peopled  with  his  fancy.  I  will  tell  you  of  the  'Headless 
Horseman/  and  'Handsome  Katrina'  some  day." 

"There  was  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  who  analyzed  with 
microscopic  vision  the  emotions  of  the  human  heart." 

"Emotions?"  inquired  Josefa. 

"Yes — love,  hate,  joy,  grief,  jealousy." 

"I  understand,"  replied  the  Spanish  student. 

"John  Howard  Payne,  who  was  a  world  traveller, 
wrote  interesting  accounts  of  his  experiences  in  foreign 
countries,  yet  his  song,  'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  struck 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  for  all 
time." 

"Perhaps  he  wrote  it  for  us,"  ventured  Josefa. 

"No,  cara  mia,  he  wrote  it  for  himself.  It  was  the 
cry  of  a  lonely  heart  for  a  welcome  among  familiar 
scenes.  My  father  and  mother  will  welcome  us,"  said 
Fitch. 

"That  will  be  sweet,"  returned  Josefa,  thinking  of  the 
home  she  had  left  in  California. 

"There  was  Fennimore  Cooper,  who  wrote  a  story  of 
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the  Indians  entitled  'The  last  of  the  Mohicans,  *  continued 
the  instructor. 

"Are  there  any  Indians  in  your  country?" 

"The  Indians  have  gone  further  west  now.  Their  lands 
have  been  taken  up  by  settlers  from  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles." 

"I  wonder  that  you  became  a  sea  captain!"  exclaimed 
Josef  a. 

"The  call  of  the  ocean  was  in  my  blood,  I  suppose 
then  it  was  necessary  in  order  to  find  you,"  replied 
Captain  Fitch. 

"  You  went  sailing  and  sailing  around  the  world  to  find 
your  other  half,"  laughed  Josfaa. 

"And  I  found  her!" 

"And  I  came  with  you,  that  is  the  strangest  part  of  it," 
declared  the  Spanish  student. 

"Not  so  strange  when  we  learn  to  know  fate's 
mysteries." 

"You  have  marked  out  enough  study  to  last  through 
all  the  voyage,"  she  said. 

"Is  not  this  a  pleasant,  floating  college?" 

"The  best  in  the  world." 

"I  want  to  show  you  my  father's  and  mother's  like 
nesses,"  continued  Captain  Fitch,  taking  them  from  his 
pocket . 

"Your  madre  has  a  kind,  motherly  face,"  said  Josefa, 
examining  the  picture.  "I  shall  love  her.  Will  she 
love  me?" 

"My  mother  could  not  fail  to  love  you." 

"You  resemble  your  padre,"  remarked  Josefa, 
discrimatingly. 

Onward  the  Vulture  ploughed  her  course  through 
the  broad  swells  of  the  Pacific  under  tropic  skies  while 
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the  lovers  studied  the  stars,  than  which  none  were  more 
interesting  than  the  star  of  affection  shining  in  each 
other's  eyes. 

"Will  you  call  at  Lima,  Captain  Barry?"  inquired 
Fitch, 

"I  think  not.  It  is  my  particular  business  to  see  you 
two  people  married,  and  I  will  not  risk  Lima.  Russian 
and  English  ships,  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast,  cany 
news  quickly.  Valparaiso  will  be  a  safe  place  to  land. 
It  is  beyond  the  regular  coast  traffic,"  decided  the  ship 
master  of  the  Vulture. 

"Lord,  love  you,  Captain  Barry.  We  can  trust  you 
to  take  us  out  of  a  difficult  place.  I  will  send  a  dispatch 
at  Lima  to  Mr.  Hatch,  directing  him  to  meet  us  at 
Valparaiso." 

"I  will  attend  to  that  business  for  you.  I  do  nojt  wish 
my  passengers  discussed  in  Lima,"  explained  Barry. 

"Thanks!"  returned  Fitch.  "I  see  that  we  are  in  safe 
hands." 

"Down  the  long  coast  of  South  America  the  Vulture 
kept  her  course,  until  Captain  Barry  announced  at  dinner 
that  the  Vulture  would  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso 
the  next  day. 

"What  will  you  wear  for  a  wedding  gown,  carisima? 
You  left  yours  in  California,"  inquired  the  prospective 
bridegroom. 

"No,  your  lordship,  trust  a  girl  for  keeping  her  wedding 
tunica,"  responded  the  bride-elect. 

"But  how?" 

"  I  sewed  a  tuck  in  my  white  silk  gown  and  wore  it  under 
my  blue  cloth  gown  with  my  pearls.  Did  you  imagine 
I  would  leave  them  on  shore?" 

"Bright  nina!     You  deserve  to  have  them." 
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"If  you  two  people  do  not  get  married  this  time,  it 
will  not  be  my  fault,"  laughed  Barry. 

Josef  a  went  on  deck  with  Mrs.  Barry  the  next  morning 
and  clapped  her  hands  with  delight.  "Mountains!" 
she  exclaimed.  "They  are  like  the  Sierras  in  California. " 

"Yes,  dear!  And  my  husband  says  we  shall  anchor 
in  a  couple  of  hours.  There  is  the  city  of  Valparaiso, 
perched  on  the  hillside.  It  is  a  two-story  town,  one 
story  being  on  the  hills  and  the  other  on  the  narrow  strip 
of  shore  below." 

"How  picturesque!" 

The  Vulture  wound  her  way  within  the  sheltering 
curves  of  the  hills  into  the  wide  and  deep  harbour.  Here 
ships  from  all  nations  rode  serenely  at  their  anchors. 
Lighters  and  small  vessels  were  busy  loading  and  unloading 
larger  craft  on  the  calm,  blue  waters.  Stone  warehouses 
stood  at  the  ends  of  the  wharves.  A  dark  range  of 
mountains  followed  the  crescent  outline  of  the  bay, 
and  mountain  spurs  jutted  from  range  to  bay  with  sides 
and  summits  crowded  with  dwellings.  These  were 
reached  by  stone  stairways  cut  in  the  cliffs.  In  places 
the  hills  receded,  leaving  space  for  business  streets. 

Along  one  of  these  streets  Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo  and 
Captain  Fitch  walked  with  Captain  and  Mrs.  Barry. 
They  reached  the  cathedral  and  entered.  Mass  was  being 
celebrated  and  the  voyagers  joined  with  the  worshippers. 

After  devotions  the  women  of  Valparaiso  left  the 
church  carrying  their  stools  and  prayer-books,  their 
mantillas  wound  tightly  around  their  heads  and  shoulders. 

Curate  Orrega  stood  at  the  altar  and  the  wedding  party 
went  forward.  Captain  Fitch  explained  his  presence  and 
introduced  his  party  to  the  priest.  "I  wish  to  marry 
Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo.  My  friends,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
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Barry  will   be   the   witnesses.     Will   you   perform    the 
ceremony  now?" 

"  Have  you  a  permit  from  your  regular  pastor  to  marry  ? 
Show  me  your  baptismal  certificate,"  demanded  the 
curate . 

Captain  Fitch  secretly  rejoiced  in  the  thoughtfulness  of 
Father  Menendez,  who  had  made  this  marriage  possible 
by  providing  the  necessary  documents.  And  he  passed 
the  valued  certificates  to  the  priest. 

"Take  seats  in  the  vestry,"  invited  the  curate,  "while 
I  consult  with  the  bishop.  He  is  in  the  cathedral.  You 
must  excuse  me  for  a  short  time." 

"This  is  another  spoke  in  your  wheel  of  fortune,"  said 
Barry,  turning  impatiently  to  Fitch. 

"One   spoke   counts  but   little,"   said   Fitch   tersely. 
"We  already  have  cast  out  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  our  plans — drowned  in  the  wide  Pacific. " 
"Long  live  Padre  Menendez!"  breathed  Josef  a. 
"His  sympathy  and  acumen  have  balanced  the  rancour 
of  Governor  Echeandia,"  remarked  Mrs.  Barry. 
Josef  a  took  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
Captain  Fitch  meditated  on  the  mutability  of  human 
efforts,  when  Father  Orrega  returned  with  a  command 
from  the  bishop,  empowering  him  to  put  the  witnesses 
and  contracting  couple  under  oath  to  the  effect  that  the 
prospective  bride  and  groom  were  single. 

Captain  Fitch  ceased  his  anxious  meditations,  Josefa 
ended  her  prayer  and,  immediately  after  taking  oath, 
the  party  returned  to  the  presbytery. 

"We  have  just  landed  from  our  ship.     Could  we  have 
the  use  of  the  vestry,  Reverend  Padre?"  inquired  Josefa. 
"Yes,  my  dautgher,"  acquiesced  the  curate.    "Enter 
that  door  at  the  right." 
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Mrs.  Barry  removed  her  travelling  cloak  and  shook 
out  the  folds  of  her  blue  silk  dress. 

Josefa  shed  her  blue  cloth  gown  and  stood  revealed  in 
smiling  beauty  clad  in  lustrous  white  silk. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barry  with  New  England 
forethought.  "You  should  have 

'Something  old  and  something  new, 
Something  borrowed  and  something  blue. ' 

"Where  is  the  blue?"  asked  Josefa. 

"Here  is  just  the  colour,"  declared  Mrs.  Barry,  taking  a 
small  box  from  her  pocket ,  and  opening  it ,  she  displayed  a 
large  turquoise  set  in  a  star-shaped  frame  of  brilliants. 
"This  is  a  wedding  gift  from  my  husband  and  myself, 
dear  girl." 

"Beautiful!"  murmured  Josefa,  accepting  the  token. 
"And  blue  as  the  skies  of  California." 

"Let  me  place  it  for  you,"  and  Mrs.  Barry  fastened 
the  gem  to  the  white  bandeau  encircling  Josefa 's  white 
forehead. 

"You  are  my  fairy  godmother,"  declared  the  girl 
gratefully. 

"Come,  dear,  the  bridegroom  is  waiting,"  suggested 
Mrs.  Barry. 

The  ladies  entered  the  sanctuary,  where  Captain  Fitch 
advanced  to  meet  Josefa  and  led  her  to  the  altar,  his  eagle 
blue  eyes  resting  with  admiration  and  tenderness  on  the 
girl  beside  him. 

Josefa  was  a  picture  for  Murillo  or  Velasquez.  Her 
proud  bearing  and  exquisite  grace  were  enhanced  by  the 
brilliancy  of  her  dark  eyes  that  spoke  the  deep  happiness 
of  her  soul.  And  the  lights  of  the  massive  chandelier 
over  her  head  disclosed  the  spirituality  shining  in  her 
beautiful  face. 
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Father  Orrega,  arrayed  in  a  white  surplice,  came  to  the 
altar  and  began  the  ritual.  Captain  Barry  gave  the 
bride  away,  this  time  without  interruption.  The  mar 
riage  covenant  was  spoken. 

Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo  was  now  Dona  Josefa  Carrillo 
de  Fitch.  A  wedding  march  sounded  from  the  organ 
loft,  played  by  a  detained  chorister,  as  the  wedding  party 
walked  to  the  vestry  where  Father  Orrega  recorded  the 
marriage  in  the  Matrimonial  Register  with  the  names  of 
the  witnesses. 

"I  congratulate  you,"  offered  Captain  Barry,  taking 
Captain  Fitch's  hand.  "However,  I  feel  like  congratu 
lating  Mrs.  Barry  and  myself  on  bringing  you  to  this 
happy  conclusion." 

"A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,"  responded  the 
bridegroom  gratefully. 

"We  always  shall  remember  you  in  our  prayers,  shall 
we  not,  Don  Enrique,"  responded  the  bride. 

"Captain  and  Mrs.  Barry  are  our  friends  for  ever.  I 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  return  any  favour  in  my  power," 
said  Captain  Fitch  earnestly. 

Curate  Orrega  advanced  with  a  document  in  his  hand. 
"Sign  this  certificate,  my  children;  I  wish  you  a  happy 
life  in  each  other's  companionship  under  the  vows  of  the 
Church." 

Captain  Fitch  took  the  marriage  certificate ,  so  desperately 
obtained,  and,  after  it  was  signed  by  the  priest  and 
witnesses,  placed  the  valued  document  in  a  waterproof 
case,  then  the  voyagers  resumed  their  cloaks  and  took 
leave  of  Father  Orrega,  with  his  blessing. 

Leaving  the  cathedral,  the  wedding  party  entered  a 
Spanish  cafeteria,  where  Captain  Fitch  ordered  a  wedding 
dinner. 
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"By  the  way,  your  brig  arrived  this  morning," 
announced  Barry  to  Fitch.  Did  you  see  her?'* 

"No,  Captain  Barry,  I  did  not  see  her.  My  wife's 
wedding  star  has  brought  luck  to  us.  We  will  surprise 
Mr.  Hatch  by  going  on  board  the  Maria  Esther  to-night." 

With  joyful  hearts  and  smiling  faces  the  wedding  party 
walked  down  the  street.  A  Spanish-Chilean  gave  Fitch 
and  Barry  a  haughty  stare,  but  his  features  relaxed  into 
a  smile  as  he  noted  the  beautiful  Spanish  girl  with  them. 

"A  wedding!"  he  muttered.  "The  races  are  becoming 
unfortunately  mixed.  Why  will  a  high-bred  Spanish 
girl  persist  in  marrying  a  foreigner?" 

The  Vulture's  boat  took  Captain  Fitch  and  bride  to 
the  Maria  Esther,  where  Captain  and  Mrs.  Barry  bade 
"bon  voyage"  to  the  happy  couple  and  returned  to  the 
Vulture.  "I  will  send  your  sea  chest  over  to-morrow, 
offered  Captain  Barry. 

The  bridal  couple  waved  their  hands  from  the  quarter 
deck  of  the  Maria  Esther  and  turned  to  greet  the  mate. 
"Mr.  Hatch,  let  me  present  you  to  my  wife,"  introduced 
the  master.  "We  have  a  passenger  for  Boston." 

"Glad  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Fitch,"  said  the  mate,  bowing 
stiffly.  "You  sailed  the  long  voyage  to  some  purpose," 
and  Mr.  Hatch  smiled  broadly  to  the  master,  "you  got 
away  from  California  alright,  I  see." 

"Yes,  thanks  to  Senor  Virmond  and  Captain  Barry! 
Is  everything  alright  on  board  the  Maria  Esther '?" 

"O.K." 

The  Maria  Esther  looks  shipshape,"  remarked  Captain 
Fitch. 

"The  sailors  have  scrubbed,  polished  and  put  the  brig 
in  her  best  trim  in  honour  of  this  occasion,"  informed 
the  mate.  "The  boys  are  all  lined  up  in  the  forecastle, 
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with  fresh  white  suits  on,  ready  to  make  their  best  bow 
to  your  wife,  sir." 

"Call  them  on  deck,"  directed  the  master. 

The  mate  beckoned  the  boatswain,  who  whistled  up 
the  sailors,  and  they  lunged  on  the  upper  deck  in  true 
sailor  fashion;  their  strong  hands  hanging  amidships; 
their  tanned  countenances  animated  with  pleased 
expectancy.  "A  lady  on  board  will  be  a  'sight  for  sair 
e'en,'  "  remarked  the  boatswain. 

"This  lady  is  my  wife,  men,"  introduced  the  master. 

Josefa  smiled  on  the  sailors,  who  bowed  awkwardly. 

"My  eyes,  Jack!  She  is  a  beauty.  I  don't  blame  the 
captain  for  runnin'  away  with  her,"  said  Sam  Smith, 
the  steward,  as  the  sailors  descended  the  forecastle. 
"I  would  do  the  same,  if  I  had  a  ship  to  carry  her 
off  in." 

"Yow,"  returned  the  boatswain  contemptuously.  "Do 
you  think  she  would  go  with  jyow?" 

"Take  a  day  off,  visit  Valparaiso,  and  send  on  provisions 
and  fresh  water,"  directed  the  captain  to  Mr.  Hatch. 
"My  wife  and  I  will  manage  the  ship.  She  is  first  mate 
now." 

"Aye,  aye,  cap'n!  My  nose  is  not  out  of  joint.  But 
I  will  not  slight  Valparaiso  on  that  account." 

"Come  below,  cara  mia,  and  take  a  look  at  your  new 
home."  They  went  down  the  companionway  into  the 
cabin.  "At  last!  My  bride!"  And  Captain  Fitch 
took  Josefa  in  his  arms. 

"My  husband!" 

"Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder." 

Josefa  clung  to  her  husband  trembling.    "I  was  afraid 
the  church  door  would  open  and  someone  would  rush  in 
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shouting:    Stop!    This  wedding  must  not  proceed!"  she 
whispered. 

"No  man  has  the  right  now,  idola  mia.  We  belong  to 
each  other." 

On  the  following  evening  Captain  Fitch  and  bride 
stood  on  the  quarter  deck  enjoying  the  beautiful  harbour 
view.  A  brilliant  moon  lent  to  the  city  of  Valpariso  an 
enchanted  aspect ;  where  lights  gleamed  amid  the  foliage 
of  the  tree-tops,  slopes  and  beach.  On  the  bay  the  lights 
of  the  ships  rose  and  fell  with  the  motion  of  the  dark 
water  six  hundred  feet  deep. 

"To-morrow  we  sail  for  home,"  announced  the  captain. 

"Home,  sweet  home,"  quoted  Josefa,  remembering  her 
English  lessons.  "I  begin  to  think  my  home  is  on  the 
ocean  wave.  It  might  have  been  worse,"  she  added 
shuddering  as  she  gave  a  fleeting  thought  to  the  frowning 
Governor  of  the  Californias. 

"Ours  was  no  ceremonious  wedding,"  continued  the 
bride,  thinking  of  her  sister  Romana's  wedding.  "We 
were  not  attended  by  a  large  and  distinguished  company, 
arrayed  in  all  the  magnificence  of  the  grandees  of 
California." 

"No,"  assented  Captain  Fitch.  "We  have  elected  our 
own  course,  and  we  will  follow*  it  gladly,  silently,  without 
clang  of  bells  or  acclamations  of  friends,  or  balls  and 
celebrations.  We  shall  sail  together  on  the  high  seas, 
under  the  blue  canopy  of  God's  sanctuary,  lighted  by  the 
vast  candelabra  of  the  midnight  stars  or  the  glowing  orb 
of  day.  And  the  oceans  shall  chant  symphonies  for  us 
while  the  wind  whistles  an  accompaniment.  No  wedding 
journey  will  be  celebrated  more  grandly,"  declared  the 
captain,  gazing  at  the  starry  constellations  above  him. 

The  next  morning  the  Maria  Esther  stood  out  of  the 
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Bay  of  Valparaiso  into  the  broad  Pacific.  She  turned 
her  prow  southward,  carrying  the  runaway  married  lovers 
on  their  wedding  voyage. 

Together,  on  the  wide,  high  sea; 

They  sailed  beyond  the  Chief's  decree, 

On  the  voyage  hymeneal, 

With  the  love  that  was  ideal. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   ANGER  OF  JOSEFA'S  PARENTS. 

"Where  is  Josefa?"  asked  Dona  Ignacia  of  Benicia  as 
the  girl  entered  her  home  after  vespers. 

"Josefa!  Is  she  not  here?"  asked  the  puzzled  girl. 
She  walked  out  of  Chapel  with  Cousin  Andre.  I 
walked  with  Estefana  and  expected  to  find  sister  here." 

"Andre  walked  with  her,  no  doubt,"  agreed  Dona 
Ignacia,  "yet  you  should  not  have  left  her,"  reproved 
her  mother. 

Benicia  was  too  well-trained  in  obedience  to  argue 
with  her  mother. 

Don  Joaquin  Carrillo  entered  the  sala  and  looked  around 
inquiringly.  "Did  Josefa  return  from  Chapel  with  you, 
Benicia?" 

"Cousin  Andre  walked  \\Tith  her  and  I  walked  with 
Estefana,"  evaded  Benicia,  scenting  trouble  for  herself. 

"Josefa  should  be  here.  I  will  go  and  meet  her," 
said  the  father  uneasily.  He  walked  slowly — a  retired 
soldier — he  lived  at  his  ease.  He  reached  Casa  de  Pico, 
peering  forward  in  the  darkness  and  entered. 

"Where  is  Andre?"  he  inquired  of  Dona  Eustaquia 
abruptly,  looking  sharply  around  the  sala. 

"Andre  has  not  returned  from  vespers.  Doubtless  he 
is  playing  a  game  of  monte  with  Lieutenant  Carrillo," 
explained  Dona  Eustaquia. 

"I  will  walk|to  the  Presidio,"  informed  Don  Joaquin, 
heaving  a  sigh  at  the  prospect  of  climbing  the  hill. 
"Buenas  noches,  Dona  Eustaquia." 
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"Buenas  noches,"  returned  the  senora.  "Why  is  he 
so  anxious  about  Andre,"  she  thought. 

Don  Joaquin  climbed  Presidio  Hill  with  misgivings  in 
his  heart,  he  did  not  give  utterance  to  them  while  in 
the  presence  of  Dona  Eustaquia  but,  walking  to  the 
lieutenant's  quarters,  he  entered. 

Don  Andre  Pico  sat  at  a  table  with  Lieutenant  Domingo 
Carrillo  playing  a  game  of  cards. 

Don  Joaquin  could  contain  his  anxiety  no  longer. 
"Where  is  Josefa?" 

Don  Andre  looked  up  innocently.  Lieutenant  Carrillo 
glanced  at  his  brother  with  an  expression  of  startled 
surprise. 

"Did  you  expect  to  find  Josefa  here,  Uncle?"  inquired 
Pico.  "This  is  not  a  senorita's  sala." 

"Benicia  told  me  that  you  walked  with  Josefa  after 
vespers,"  explained  Don  Joaquin,  anxiety  overcoming 
observation  of  his  nephew's  flippant  speech. 

"I  stopped  to  tie  my  botas,  and — when — I  looked 
around — Josefa  had  disappeared,"  parried  Pico. 

"Disappeared!"  exclaimed  Don  Joaquin,  starting  up 
in  astonishment. 

"I  heard  a  sound  of  hoof -beats  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  bay.  La  Mancha  caught  up  his  dulcinea  and  rode 
off  with  her,"  suggested  Pico,  deciding  to  enlighten  his 
uncle  without  betraying  himself. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Andre?    Are  you  daft?" 

"I  know  not,"  answered  the  young  man.  "I  some 
times  mistrust,  my  brain  is  clouded  by  unrequited 
affection." 

"Clouded  with  wine  and  monte,  young  man!"  roared 
Don  Joaquin  furiously.  Captain  Fitch  sailed  around 
Point  Loma  this  afternoon.  I  saw  the  brig." 
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"Did  you  mix  up  the  Americano  with  the  noble  knight, 
La  Mancha?"  questioned  the  young  Spaniard. 

"No!"  thundered  Don  Joaquin.  "Americanos!  I  am 
tired  of  them.  Come  and  help  me  to  find  Josef  a,  or  the 
Governor  will  have  you  put  in  the  stocks!"  shouted  the 
elder  man,  beside  himself  with  wrath. 

"I  fear  not  the  Governor;  but  I  will  help  you  to  find 
my  cousin,  if  possible,"  said  the  young  man,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  Then,  donning  his  sombrero,  he  reluctantly 
followed  his  relative  from  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Carrillo  paced  the  barracks,  absorbed  hi 
thought  regarding  this  unlocked  for  development  in  the 
disappearance  of  his  niece. 

Down  the  hill  stormed  Don  Joaquin,  uttering  Spanish 
oaths  with  amazing  rapidity  and  vehemence,  driven  out 
of  all  patience  by  his  nephew's  trifling  persiflage. 

"Let  us  return  to  your  home,"  suggested  Pico. 
"  Perhaps  Josef  a  was  delayed,  and  she  is  already  at  home. " 
The  perturbed  old  gentleman  caught  at  the  hope  and 
retraced  his  steps  to  Casa  de  Carrillo. 

"Is  Josef  a  at  home?"  asked  the  father,  entering  the 
house,  followed  by  his  nephew. 

Dona  Ignacia  lifted  her  black  brows  and  looked  at  her 
husband  incredulously.  "Why,  I  thought  you  would 
bring  her  with  you."  And  the  startled  mother  arose. 

"  I  did  not  find  her, "  replied  the  father  wearily,  dropping 
into  a  mission  chair  and  mopping  his  perspiring  brow. 

"Not  find  her!  Holy  Virgin!  Where  can  she  be? 
Andre  Pico,  where  is  my  daughter?  You  saw  her  last." 

"I  stopped  to  tie  my  botas,  as  I  told  uncle,  and — 
when — I  looked  around,  Josefa  had  disappeared.  I 
thought  she  ran  home  and  I  went  to  the  Presidio  to  play 
a  game  of  monte  with  Lieutenant  Carrillo." 
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"El  Diablo!  Find  her,"  muttered  Don  Joaquin 
heavily. 

"She  has  gone!"  shrieked  the  mother  with  sudden 
conviction.  Josef  a  has  run  away,"  she  gasped,  placing 
her  hand  on  her  labouring  heart.  "How  did  she  get  to 
the  harbour?" 

"There  are  plenty  of  horses  in  the  corral,  if  she  was 
determined  to  go,"  answered  Pico. 

"Andre  Pico,  go  after  her  at  once,"  commanded  Dona 
Ignacia. 

"It  is  too  late,  aunt.  If  she  went  with  Captain  Fitch, 
a  swift  gallop  and  a  stiff  breeze  have  taken  her  beyond  my 
reach." 

"Mother  of  God!  My  daughter  ran  off  unmarried. 
The  saints  forbid!"  exclaimed  Dona  Ignacia  wildly. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Madre?"  inquired  Benicia, 
entering  the  room  from  the  courtyard. 

"Matter!  Child!"  shrieked  the  mother.  "Leave  the 
sala  before  I  cut  off  your  hair  in  disgrace.  You  allowed 
Josef  a  to  run  away  with  the  Americano.  Why  were  you 
not  more  watchful?" 

Benicia  fled.  Well  she  knew  the  anger  of  her  mother 
in  case  of  disobedience,  but  the  disgrace  of  an  elopement 
without  the  sacrament  of  marriage  was  more  than 
she  could  endure  with  calmness.  "Misero,  Josefa!" 
shuddered  Benicia.  "Why  did  she  do  it?  But  how 
could  I  prevent  it,  if  she  meant  to  go?  I  know  Josefa 's 
determination.  Nothing  would  stop  her.  She  was  too 
much  in  love  with  Captain  Fitch.  Ugh!" 
"I  might  as  well  go  home,"  suggested  Don  Andre. 
"Yes,  go!  You  are  all  a  pack  of  helpless  idiots," 
replied  the  infuriated  mother.  "  If  Josefa  were  here  now, 
she  would  feel  my  wrath,  if  she  is  nineteen  years  old. 
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Red  welts  on  her  shameless  shoulders  would  be  not  too 
severe  a  punishment  for  such  disgrace!"  Dona  Ignacia 
went  to  the  wall  and  shook  out  the  coils  of  a  horsehair 
riata  threatheningly. 

I  will  shoot  Josefa  and  the  villainous  Americano  at 
sight,  if  they  ever  venture  into  my  presence  again !  For 
Dios!"  exclaimed  Don  Joaquin  fiercely,  going  to  a  corner 
of  the  sala  and  lifting  his  carbine  to  examine  the  trigger. 

Andre  Pico  shuddered  and  left  the  house  abruptly. 
"Caramba!"  he  muttered,  "I  am  glad  Josefa  is  on  the 
ship." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

KNOWLEDGE   OF   MEDICAL   SCIENCE    SECURES    PARDON 

OF   AMERICAN   PRISONERS  IN   SAN   DIEGO — 

ANGER    OF  GOVERNOR  ECHEANDIA. 

Governor  Echeandia  sat  in  his  office  in  the  Presidio 
of  San  Diego  with  a  heavy  frown  disfiguring  his 
otherwise  pleasing  countenance.  His  secretary, 
Lieutenant  Zamorano,  sat  at  a  table  supplied  with 
writing  materials. 

Sylvester  Pattie  and  his  son  James  stood  before  the 
Governor.  The  elder  Pattie  appeared  feeble  and  worn, 
not  having  recovered  from  his  terrible  hardships  on  the 
march  in  crossing  the  desert.  Prison  fare  and  anxiety 
were  not  favourable  conditions  toward  his  recovery  to 
health.  James  Pattie 's  features  wore  an  irritated 
expression  as  he  translated  the  words  of  his  father. 

"As  I  stated  previously,  your  Excellency,  my  company 
and  I  were  searching  for  water,  after  leaving  the  Colorado 
River  and  crossing  the  desert,  when  your  agents  arrested 
us  and  brought  us  here.  We  did  not  intend  trespassing 
on  your  territory.  If  you  will  pardon  and  give  us  pass 
ports,  we  will  be  only  too  glad  to  return  and  find  our 
cache  of  furs  on  the  river. 

"I  will  consider  the  matter,"  replied  the  Governor, 
who  always  was  suspicious  of  foreign  invasion.  "But 
why  did  you  attempt  to  escape  ?  It  has  not  helped  your 
cause  any."  He  yet  thought  they  were  spies  investi 
gating  the  strength  of  the  fortifications.  Their  audacity 
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in  climbing  the  seemingly  impregnable  mountain  passes 
and  entering  the  territory  otherwise  than  by  sea  was  an 
astounding  revelation  to  him.  It  pointed  to  further 
prospective  inroads  that  added  to  his  perplexity.  He 
made  no  sign  of  his  political  reflections  however.  A  more 
serious  trouble  threatened  the  land  of  his  dominion,  to 
thought  of  which  he  gave  utterance. 

"The  terrible  epidemic  of  smallpox,  that  broke  out  in 
Monterey  before  I  left  the  Capital,  was  brought  in  by 
some  wretched  foreign  sailors  from  the  Orient.  It  has 
put  me  out  of  humour  with  all  foreigners,"  declared 
Governor  Echeandia,  gloomily. 

"I  can  cure  the  smallpox, "spoke  James  Pattie  quickly. 

"How?"  asked  the  Governor  incredulously. 

"I  have  a  virus  that  was  given  to  me  by  some  Russian 
fur-traders.  It  will  kill  the  poison,  if  inserted  under  the 
skin,"  explained  the  young  man. 

"Can  you  apply  it?"  inquired  Echeandia. 

"Yes,  Your  Excellency!" 

"Very  well!  I  will  send  you  and  your  father  under 
guard  to  Monterey.  If  you  are  successful,  you  and  your 
company  shall  receive  full  pardon  and  passports," 
promised  the  Governor. 

"Thanks,  Your  Honour!" 

"Captain  Cooper  is  in  the  port.  He  sails  in  his  ship, 
The  Rover,  for  Monterey  in  eight  hours,  I  will  send  you 
in  his  ship,"  added  the  magistrate. 

"Hurrah!"  exclaimed  the  young  American,  excited  by 
the  turn  of  his  better  fortunes. 

"Your  vehemence  is  misplaced,"  reproved  the 
Governor,  coldly. 

"Sergeant,  return  the  prisoners  to  their  cells." 

James  Pattie  went  out  of  the  office  blithely  explaining 
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to  his  father  the  change  in  their  fortunes.  Thus  Science, 
the  handmaid  of  Progress,  made  her  entrance  into 
California,  brought  by  an  advance  guard  of  Americans, 
who  stamped  out  a  dreaded  disease. 

4 'After  all,"  remarked  Echeandia  to  Zamorano,  "these 
troublesome  Americanos  may  have  brought  some  good 
into  the  territory." 

"You  certainly  can  afford  to  pardon  the  intrusion  of 
Americanos  into  California,  if  they  destroy  the  smallpox," 
replied  the  secretary  convincingly. 

"I  never  shall  forgive  Captain  Fitch,  however,  for 
violating  my  decree,"  confided  the  Governor,  with  sup 
pressed  wrath  in  his  tone.  "It  would  not  be  well  for 
him  to  anchor  in  California  ports  again  during  my  term  of 
office." 

"I  am  surprised  that  he  dared  to  do  it," 

"Those  Americans  dare  anything!"  exclaimed 
Echeandia.  "Fitch  shall  suffer  for  his  daring,  if  he 
comes  here,"  he  said,  biting  his  lip  and  tearing  at  his 
beard. 

"Draw  up  a  paper  granting  one  league  of  land  at 
Otay  to  Captain  Antonio  Estudillo.  He  is  entitled  to 
retire  from  the  Presidio  Company  and  has  applied  for 
land." 

"Yes,  Your  Excellency." 

Silence  reigned  in  the  Governor's  office,  excepting  the 
scratching  of  Zamorano 's  quill  over  the  paper,  as  the 
Comandante-General  considered  other  governmental 
questions. 

"Did  you  investigate  Comisario  Herrara's  unlawful 
appropriation  of  the  twenty  thousand  dollars  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  Supreme  Government?"  inquired  Echeandia. 

"I  made  inquiries  in  Monterey,  also  at  Los  Angeles," 
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replied  the  secretary.  "Herrara  has  spent  many  silver 
dollars  on  silver  lace  and  gold  buttons,  so  I  am  told, 
but  none  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government." 

"He  shall  be  reported  to  Mexico  City.  Our  garrisons 
need  new  uniforms,  more  rations  and  their  back  pay/' 
declared  Echeandia,  taking  a  quill.  "I,  myself,  will 
write  to  the  Presidente  of  the  Republic  at  Mexico 
City." 

Thus  Echeandia,  harrassed  by  provincial  complaints, 
insufficient  funds,  a  hated  epidemic,  threatened  foreign 
invasion  and  disappointed  love,  nursed  his  wrath  and 
bided  his  time. 

"Order  the  horses  brought  out,"  directed  the  Chief  to 
his  secretary  at  the  end  of  office  hours.  "A  gallop  down 
the  bay  shore  road  may  drive  the  clouds  from  my  brain." 
Rising  from  the  table  he  went  out,  accompanied  by 
Zamorano. 

At  the  plaza  Governor  Echeandia  pulled  up  his  horse 
and  greeted  Don  Joaquin  Carrillo,  who  was  returning 
from  his  corral. 

"Como  usted?"  said  Don  Joaquin,  saluting  the 
Governor.  "Have  you  heard  from  the  Maria  Esther?''' 
inquired  the  don  frowning. 

"My  agent  reported  that  the  Maria  Esther  called  at 
Lima,  and  he  made  a  search  of  the  vessel.  But  the  mate 
declared  that  Captain  Fitch  and  Senorita  Josefa  did  not 
sail  on  the  ship.  They  could  not  be  found,"  informed 
Echeandia. 

"Strange!"  muttered  Don  Joaquin. 

"  I  sent  orders  to  Acapulco  and  Lima  to  have  the  culprits 
arrested,  if  they  entered  those  ports, "  added  the  Governor, 
who  gave  his  horse  a  lash  with  his  riata  and  rode  down 
the  shore  road  with  his  secretary. 
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So  shall  all  those  who  break  the  laws  of  church,  society 
and  territory  be  punished,"  thought  Don  Joaquin,  pur 
suing  his  homeward  way.  "My  daughter,  whom  I  trained 
strictly,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  society  and  regula 
tions  of  the  church,  secretly  defied  me.  She  has  brought 
disgrace  on  my  house  and  family.  Maledictions  on 
the  head  of  disobedience!"  he  muttered,  throwing  his 
reins  to  a  waiting  Indian  vaquero  and  entering  his 
dwelling. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

CAPTAIN     FI1CH    AND     BRIDE    ARRIVE    IN     BOSTON. — 
THE    RECEPTION  BY  THE  MERCHANT  PRINCE. 

In  October  the  jewel  month  of  New  England,  the  elm 
trees  on  Boston  Common  wore  robes  of  cloth-of-gold  and 
the  maples  were  aflame  with  ruby  garments. 

A  carriage  stopped  in  Milk  Street  at  the  office  of  Mr. 
Welles,  the  commission  merchant,  and  a  tall,  blonde 
young  man  stepped  out  and  entered  the  counting-room. 

Mr.  Welles  looked  up  from  his  desk  and  then  snatched 
off  his  spectacles  in  pleased  amazement.  "Bless  my 
soul!  This  is  Captain  Fitch,  if  I  believe  my  eyes!" 
he  exclaimed,  taking  his  agent  heart ily  by  the  hand. 

"The  same,  sir,  and  how  is  your  good  health  ?"  returned 
the  bronzed  stranger. 

"Never  better,"  replied  the  merchant. 

"And  Mrs.  Welles?"  pursued  the  captain. 

"Very  good!  My  wife  was  inquiring  this  morning 
if  I  had  heard  from  you.  You  have  arrived  earlier  than 
I  expected.  Did  you  secure  a  good  cargo?" 

"Forty  thousand  hides,  sir,  and  no  tallow." 

"Splendid!  my  boy,  splendid!  Come  to  dinner  with 
me  and  we  will  talk  it  over.  Mrs.  Welles  will  be  glad 
to  see  you." 

"I  have  brought  a  passenger  with  me,"  announced 
Fitch. 

"A  passenger!  Well,  he  would  be  company  for  you, 
no  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Welles  indulgently. 

"A  lady  passenger,"  continued  the  captain. 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  the  merchant  shortly. 

"My  wife,  sir,"  explained  the  agent. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Welles  in  an  enlightened  tone 
of  voice.  "Where  is  she?" 

"In  the  carriage,  at  the  door.  Will  you  come  and 
speak  to  her?" 

"Delighted!"  replied  the  merchant,  who  wished  to  be 
polite  to  his  agent  although  he  wondered  what  sort  of  a 
woman  Fitch  had  brought  from  the  wilds  of  California, 
and  secretly  deprecated  his  absence  of  taste  in  passing  by 
the  cultured  and  beautiful  young  ladies  of  Boston  and, 
putting  on  his  hat,  he  followed  the  captain  to  the  carriage 
in  a  dignified  manner. 

"  Josefa  mia,  this  is  Mr.  Welles,  the  merchant,  of  whom 
I  have  told  you,"  introduced  Fitch,  presenting  his 
companion. 

Josefa  smiled  and  extended  her  hand  to  the  gentleman. 

The  merchant  swallowed  a  gasp  of  astonishment  as  he 
gazed  at  the  wife  of  his  agent.  The  serene  equipoise  of 
the  beautiful  Spanish  girl  compared  favourably  with  the 
ladies  of  his  home-town  and  he  welcomed  her  to  Boston. 

"This  is  a  little  surprise  for  me,"  remarked  Mr.  Welles, 
with  the  warmth  of  admiration  in  his  voice.  "Captain 
Fitch,  you  are  a  sly  dog.  I  sent  you  after  hides  and  no 
tallow,  but  you  have  brought  something  much  better. 
I  congratulate  you." 

"Thanks,"  replied  Fitch.  "A  wife  was  not  in  our 
contract,  but  Fate  gave  her  to  me  and  I  am  very  glad." 

"Certainly,"  replied  Mr.  Welles,  "you  would  be  an 
ungrateful  wretch  if  you  were  not.  I  will  drive  up  with 
you  and  introduce  Mrs.  Fitch  to  my  wife."  The  two 
gentlemen  entered  the  carriage  and  rode  to  Mount  Vernon 
Street  on  Beacon  Hill. 
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The  obsequeious  coloured  butler  took  the  hats  of  the 
gentlemen  and  Josefa's  cr£pe  shawl  and  lace  mantilla  as 
the  party  entered  the  richly  furnished  reception  room 
where  Mrs.  Welles  awaited  the  merchant  prince. 

"Why,  Captain  Fitch!"  she  exclaimed.  "Welcome 
home !  If  thoughts  are  not  things,  they  are  ideas  floating 
right  next  to  them.  I  thought  particularly  of  you  this 
morning  and  wondered  if  you  were  succeeding  in  your  new 
business  in  a  strange  country.  And  here  you  are!" 

"So  glad  to  be  Welle  thought  of!"  replied  Fitch 
facetiously.  "  I  have  a  surprise  for  you,  dear  Mrs.  Welles. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  my  wife  to  you." 

"Indeed!  A  pleasant  surprise,  my  young  friend," 
returned  Mrs.  Welles,  looking  at  Josef  a.  One  glance 
from  her  discerning  eyes  at  the  young  girl  convinced  the 
lady  of  Josefa's  pure  character  and  social  prestige. 
"Welcome  home,  my  dear!"  and  Mrs.  Welles  took  Josefa 
in  her  arms.  "Many  times  I  have  wished  for  a  daughter 
and  now  my  wish  is  fulfilled." 

Josefa  smiled  through  her  tears.  This  tender  welcome 
was  more  than  she  expected  on  a  foreign  shore.  It  filled 
her  heart  with  deep  thanksgiving.  And  Mrs.  Welles 
gained  the  lasting  gratitude  of  Captain  Fitch  by  her 
motherly  greeting  of  his  sensitive  wife. 

"Make  yourselves  comfortable  and  tell  us  all  about  it," 
directed  Mr.  Welles,  settling  himself  in  a  Chippendale 
chair. 

Captain  Fitch  described  his  visits  to  the  large  Mission 
establishments.  "California,"  he  said,  "is  a  portion  of 
Spain  transplanted  to  America,  excepting  the  aborigines. 
Since  former  Spanish  colonies  of  Mexico  and  South 
America  rebelled  and  became  independent  Republics, 
after  the  invasion  of  Napoleon  into  Spain,  her  magnificent 
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possessions  of  Florida  and  the  great  south-western 
country  surrounding  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  have 
receded  from  her  grasp.  But  the  undreamed  of  riches 
of  her  mineral  wealth,  hidden  away  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  where  the  Incas  secured  rich  treasure,  is  yet  unknown 
to  most  foreigners. 

"Could  some  gnome  of  the  mountain  realms  have  waved 
his  magic  wand  over  Nature's  storehouse  of  gold  and 
silver  and  cried,  'Open,  sesame!'  what  a  sight  would 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  earth's  plodders,"  added  the  navigator. 
But  he  did  not  know  that  this  wealth  was  destined 
to  lie  dormant  until  the  coming  of  the  Argonauts  in 
1849. 

"Not  a  snow  flake  did  I  see  in  California,  excepting 
on  the  distant  mountain  peaks,"  continued  Fitch. 

"I  should  like  that,"  remarked  Mrs.  Welles. 

"  I  shall  take  my  wife  sleigh-riding  the  coming  winter. 
That  will  be  sport  to  make  amends  for  leaving  the  Sunny 
South,"  declared  Fitch. 

"Shall  you  not  sail  another  voyage?"  inquired  the 
merchant. 

"Sometime,"  replied  the  captain,  "but  I  shall  attend 
to  the  coasting  trade  on  the  New  England  shore  during 
the  coming  season." 

"Make  your  home  with  us,  whenever  you  like," 
invited  the  hostess.  "You  know  that  we  have  adopted 
you." 

"You  are  more  than  good,"  replied  the  captain,  "and 
I  have  a  particular  favour  to  ask." 

"Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Welles,  tentatively. 

"My  wife  needs  Paris  hats  and  London  cloaks,    or 
whatever  is  the  fashion  in  Boston.     If  you  will  go  shopping 
with  her  to-morrow,  I  should  be  very  grateful." 
M 
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"Certainly,  I  was  about  to  propose  it  myself,"  replied 
the  hostess  beaming  pleasantly  upon  her  guests. 

"Dinner  is  served,  madam,"  announced  the  butler. 
The  party  passed  into  the  dining-room  and  seated  them 
selves  at  the  massive,  mahogany  round  table  which  was 
set  with  Wedgewood  china  dishes  and  antique  silver, 
filled  with  delicacies  of  the  season. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  give  a  ball  next  week,"  informed 
the  hostess.  "I  will  take  Mrs.  Fitch  and  introduce  her 
to  the  ladies  of  Boston,  if  she  wishes." 

"That  is  just  what  she  would  like,  I  am  sure.  Is  it 
not  so,  cara  mia?"  returned  Fitch. 

Joesfa  responded  agreeably  and  thanked  her  hostess 
for  making  her  home-coming  so  pleasant. 

"We  must  go  to  New  Bedford  very  soon,"  announced 
the  young  man. 

"Why  not  ride  down  there  to-morrow  while  we  are 
shopping,"  suggested  the  hostess. 

"That  is  a  good  idea.  I  will  make  a  short  visit  the 
prelude  to  a  long  one,"  answered  Fitch.  Mr.  Hatch  can 
attend  to  unloading  the  cargo." 

After  the  diners  had  adjourned  to  damask  satin  easy 
chairs  in  the  reception  room  Captain  Fitch  took  a  water 
proof  case  from  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  and  drew  forth 
a  document. 

"This  certificate,"  he  remarked,  "was  obtained  under 
heavy  obstacles.  Our  wedding  at  San  Diego  was  inter 
rupted  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  California." 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Welles  abruptly. 

"Not  only  interrupted,  but  prohibited,  because  I  was 
a  foreigner,  and — other  reasons.  H'm!"  declared  the 
captain,  returning  Josefa's  wistful  glaice.  "In  fact, 
not  to  be  mysterious,  the  Governor,  who  was  a 
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bachelor,  wanted  my  wife  for  himself.  He  issued  a 
special  decree  in  order  to  prevent  me  from  marrying 
her  in  California." 

"I  did  not  think  you  would  meddle  with  the  Govern 
ment,"  reproved  Mr.  Welles. 

"  Josefa  begged  me  not  to  leave  her,"  explained  Fitch. 

"Of  course  not,"  interposed  the  hostess  emphatically. 

"It  was  not  to  be  thought  of,"  added  the  host  with 
decision. 

"Josefa  managed  to  elude  her  family,  who  were  very 
strict  in  etiquette.  We  sailed  in  a  ship  belonging  to  my 
friend,  Captain  Barry,  and  his  wife  champeroned  Josefa." 

"Very  fortunate,"  remarked  Mrs.  Welles. 

"My  mate,  Mr.  Hatch,  met  us  with  the  Maria  Esther 
at  Valparaiso.  Captain  Barry  dared  not  land  us  further 
north  fearing  the  Governor's  agents." 

"You  poor  dear!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Welles,  patting 
Josef  a 's  shoulder. 

"Yes,  she  was  brave  to  take  the  long  voyage  with  a 
foreigner,  when  she  might  have  been  first  lady  of  the  land 
in  California,"  remarked  Fitch,  gently. 

"So  that  is  the  reason  you  do  not  wish  to  sail  to 
California  again  immediately  ?"  said  Mr.  Welles,  who  was 
disappointed  that  Fitch  declined  to  make  another  voyage 
at  once. 

"We  do  not  want  to  become  objects  of  the  Governor's 
rancour.  But  we  may  return  after  his  term  of  office  has 
closed." 

"How  romantic!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Welles,  who  led  her 
guests  to  their  chamber,  where  a  high  bed,  supported  by 
spirally  twisted  mahogany  posts  and  draped  with  chintz 
curtains,  invited  repose. 

"Good-night  and  pleasant  dreams  on  this  first  night  in 
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your  adopted  country,"  offered  the  hostess,  kissing 
Josef  a  and  leaving  the  room. 

"How  quaint!"  exclaimed  the  Spanish  girl,  glancing 
at  the  imposing  bed  and  tall  bureau. 

"This  is  English  colonial  furniture,  dear.  Sir  Thomas 
Fitch  may  have  dreamt  dreams  of  colonial  greatness  in 
such  a  bed  as  this,  when  he  was  Royal  Governor  of 
Connecticut  Colony  in  1765." 

Josefa  climbed  up  some  steps  into  the  high  bed  and  fell 
asleep,  dreaming  that  Andre  Pico  shouted  "Quick!"  and 
that  the  canopied,  mahogany  bedstead  rocked  on  the 
ocean  waves. 

At  Fanueil  Hall  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  received  their 
guests.  The  flaring  gaslights  were  subdued  by  rose- 
coloured  silk  shades  that  cast  a  pink  glow  over  the  com 
plexions  of  the  ladies.  The  walls  were  hung  with  portrait 
paintings  by  the  Boston  artist,  Copley,  who  had  won 
distinction  in  London.  His  famous  painting  of  General 
Washington,  with  his  white  horse,  was  draped  with  the 
national  flag. 

Dona  Josefa  carried  herself  with  the  proud  air  of  a 
princess  royal.  Her  compelling  eyes  coolly  withstood  the 
curious  gaze  of  the  ladies,  many  of  whom  had  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  but  never  before  had  they  met  with  the 
flower  of  Spanish  aristocracy,  showing  its  own  distinctive 
type.  The  whiteness  of  her  skin  was  a  sure  indication 
of  her  high  lineage.  Her  liquid  hazel  eyes,  shadowed  by 
long,  curling  lashes,  were  a  surprise  to  them.  The 
ordinary  black  or  brown  iris  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spaniards 
was  eclipsed  by  this  rarer  type  of  Spanish  beauty.  Many 
eyes  followed  her  lithe  form  as  slowly  and  gracefully  she 
circled  the  hall  with  her  husband. 

"Is  she  a  princess  in  disguise?"  inquired  Mrs.  Endicott. 
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" Perhaps  so,"  replied  Mrs.  Winthrop.  "She  is  staying 
with  Mrs.  Welles  in  Mount  Vernon  Street.  I  shall  call 
upon  her." 

"Your  guests  are  a  distinguished-looking  couple," 
remarked  the  Mayor  to  Mr.  Welles. 

"They  have  a  romantic  history,"  confided  the  latter 
gentleman. 

"Indeed!"  queried  the  Mayor. 

"The  lady  ran  away  with  Captain  Fitch  to  avoid 
marrying  the  Governor  of  California." 

"That  showed  her  good  taste.  My  wife  and  I  will  call 
upon  her  to-morrow  and  offer  her  the  freedom  of  the  City 
of  Boston,"  announced  the  Mayor  laughing. 

The  ball  was  in  full  motion.  Beautiful  ladies,  dressed 
in  French  silks  and  Brussels  laces,  curtesied  to  their 
partners  and  swung  in  the  measures  of  the  cotillion; 
and  delicate  profiles  of  English  cast  of  countenance 
reflected  the  intellect  and  vivacity  of  academical  Boston 
and  Cambridge. 

Josefa  stopped  before  the  portrait  of  Washington  and 
gazed  at  it  admiringly.  "What  a  noble-looking  man!" 
she  exclaimed. 

"General  Washington  was  our  first  President  and  the 
Father  of  our  country,"  informed  Fitch. 

"Ah!  He  was  a  grand  man,  with  such  a  benignant 
countenance.  His  white  horse  reminds  me  of  Ramona's 
Ben  Adhem,"  mused  Josefa  reminiscently.  "I  wonder 
if  she  heard  of  our  interrupted  wedding?" 

"No  doubt  Lieutenant  Zamorano,  the  Governor's 
secretary,  sent  the  news  to  Comandante  Pacheco  at 
Monterey,  and  that  of  your  disappearance  from  San  Diego 
also,"  replied  Fitch. 

I  the  same  Josefa?"  she  asked,  pinching  her  arm. 
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"You  are  the  same  bird  flown  to  the  other  side  of  the 
continent,"  smiled  Fitch,  tucking  his  wife's  arm  in  his 
and  moving  down  the  hall. 

Elegant  tables  were  spread  for  two  hundred  guests 
who  partook  of  the  sumptuous  viands,  while  regaling 
their  companions  with  wit  and  repartee. 

"The  ladies  of  Boston  do  not  need  peppers  to  make 
their  tongues  smart  with  witticisms,"  remarked  Josefa  to 
the  Mayor  who  sat  at  her  right  hand. 

"My  dear,  young  lady,"  replied  His  Honour,  "you 
never  will  wish  to  return  to  the  land  of  peppers  after  you 
have  lived  with  us  for  a  time." 

"Your  ladies  are  very  cordial  and  friendly,"  replied 
the  Spanish  girl  brightly.  "  They  are  exquisitely  courteous 
beautiful,  and  vivacious." 

"Ye£,  and  our  men  possess  loftiness  of  purpose,  per 
severance,  reliability  and  sobriety.  These  attributes, 
inherited  from  our  sturdy  British  ancestry,  have  brought 
success  to  our  nation,"  asserted  the  Mayor  impressively. 

"My  husband  was  persevering  and  reliable,  or  I  should 
not  have  sailed  to  Boston  with  him,"  returned  Josefa. 

"Ah!  dear  lady,  you  are  a  living  witness  to  the  success 
of  these  attributes,"  responded  the  Mayor  significantly. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  Captain  Fitch  took  his 
wife  to  King's  Chapel  in  Tremont  Row  for  worship. 
After  this  Episcopalian  service,  many  an  aged  man, 
supported  by  his  gold-headed  cane  and  protected  by  a 
brown  or  claret-coloured  cloak,  passed  slowly  down  the 
street  from  church.  On  Sunday  the  Sabbath  stillness 
was  not  desecrated  by  the  clatter  of  wheels.  All  vehicles 
moved  no  faster  than  a  walk  through  the  town.  Religion 
and  freedom  were  absorbed  by  the  youth  of  the  city. 
Boston  was  a  corner-stone  of  the  nation. 
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"I  want  you  to  hear  the  eloquence  of  Modern  Athens," 
proposed  Captain  Fitch  to  Josef  a  that  evening.  "Come 
and  listen  to  the  Reverend  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He  is 
a  preacher  in  the  Second  Church. "  They  entered  the  house 
of  worship  and  listened  spellbound  to  the  liquid  cadences 
and  finished  phrases  of  the  eloquent  preacher.  With  per 
suasive  utterance  and  benign  countenance  he  disseminated 
the  wisdom  of  an  original  mind  while  his  deep-set  eyes 
beamed  with  the  joy  of  his  philosophy.  The  couple 
left  the  church  with  a  loftier  feeling  of  the  individuality 
and  grand  destiny  of  the  soul. 

Cultured,  moral  and  conservative  St.  Botolph's  town 
of  forty-thousand  people  maintained  its  old  world  dignity, 
inherited  from  colonial  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State. 

The  next  evening  Mr.  Welles  bought  tickets  for  a  drama 
at  the  Boston  Theatre.  "We  shall  not  see  any  actor  so 
entertaining  as  Edmund  Kean,  who  played  'Hamlet 
and  'King  Lear'  here  some  years  ago,  nor  John  Howard 
Payne  who  thrilled  his  audiences.  However,  Mrs.  Fitch 
may  like  to  see  how  we  amuse  ourselves,"  declared  the 
host. 

The  actors,  before  the  footlights  in  the  brilliantly 
lighted  theatre,  highly  entertained  Josef  a.  She  held  her 
breath  at  critical  moments  and  laughed  gently  at  the 
comedy  acts.  Many  opera  glasses  were  levelled  toward 
the  Welles'  box,  wherein  she  sat  dressed  in  white  silk 
with  her  pearls  and  turquoise  ornaments.  The  proud 
poise  of  her  dark  head  set  on  her  slender  neck,  and  the 
breadth  of  her  black  brows  drew  the  attention  of  many 
eyes  in  the  audience. 

"She  must  be  a  foreigner — a  Spaniard,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Beecher.  "Look  at  the  breadth  of  her  brows  and  the 
haughty  poise  of  her  head." 
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"There  is  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied  her  companion. 
"See!  His  Honour  the  Mayor  is  talking  with  her." 

Thus  Josefa's  distinguished  personality  was  noted  on 
the  Atlantic  shore  of  America. 

During  their  visit  in  Boston,  Captain  Fitch  drove  past 
the  historic  Hancock  mansion  on  Beacon  Hill.  "There," 
said  Fitch  to  his  wife,  "once  lived  the  Colonial  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  lordly  magnificence. 
His  coach  and  six  horses  with  coachman  and  postillion 
were  once  familiar  objects  in  this  city." 

Through  the  crooked  old  streets  drove  the  visitors, 
past  Bowdoin  Square,  with  refined  homes  and  imposing 
mansions  set  in  beautiful  gardens,  to  old  Christ  Church 
in  Salem  Street. 

"This  was  the  Church  of  our  Forefathers,"  explained 
the  captain.  "In  this  tower  was  swung  the  lantern- 
signal  to  Paul  Revere,  for  his  midnight  ride  to  Lexington 
to  warn  the  patriots.  At  this  time  Padre  Junipero 
Serra  was  building  San  Juan  Capistrano  Mission  in 
California." 

"Indeed!"  responded  Josefa,  in  pleased  surprise.  And 
so  the  captain  initiated  his  bride  into  the  history  of  his 
nation  as  he  explained  the  old  colonial  landmarks  while 
they  rode  with  Mrs.  Welles  in  the  family  barouche  drawn 
by  a  matched  pair  of  prancing  bay  horses  held  in  check 
by  a  coloured  coachman. 

"Eight  years  ago,"  continued  the  captain,  "our 
struggling  young  nation,  the  United  States  of  America, 
was  already  launched  on  the  beginning  of  modern  history. 
In  1832  President  Monroe  issued  his  famous  doctrine  of 
'America  for  Americans'  : 

"  'Any  attempt  by  any  nation  of  Europe  to  reduce  an 
independent  nation  of  North  or  South  America  to  the 
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condition  of  a  colony  would  not  be  viewed  with 
indifference. ' 

"Former  Spanish  colonies  of  Mexico  and  South  America 
revolted  and  became  independent  after  the  invasion  of 
Napoleon  into  Spain,"  volunteered  Josefa. 

"Yes,"  responded  the  captain.  "I  must  tell  you  about 
the  great  French  patriot,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette.  I 
was  a  student  at  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  an  adjoin 
ing  town,  when  he  made  his  memorable  second  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1822.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  of 
age  when  he  arrived  in  New  York  harbour  as  a  guest  of 
the  nation.  He  had  left  it  a  weak,  thinly  settled  region 
stretching  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  too  poor  to  pay 
its  soldiers.  On  his  second  visit  he  found  it  a  nation  of 
nearly  ten  million  inhabitants.  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  made  a  point  of  showing  deep  gratitude 
to  the  French  patriot  and  co-worker  for  American  freedom. 

"An  historian  of  those  stirring  times  wrote  that 'In  New 
York  harbour,  salutes  were  fired  from  Fort  Lafayette.  A 
military  detachment  escorted  him  from  his  ship  to  the 
residence  of  the  Mayor.  Everywhere  from  Maine  to 
Florida  he  was  greeted  by  parades  and  processions. '  The 
heart  of  the  veteran  must  have  swelled  with  pleasure  at 
being  the  recipient  of  this  warm  welcome.  And  a  grate 
ful  nation  was  building  a  ship  to  be  presented  to  him  as 
a  gift  for  his  homeward  voyage  after  a  visit  of  a  year's 
length.  The  United  States  also  presented  a  township  of 
land  equal  to  thirty-six  square  miles,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  patriotic  French  nobleman. 

"The  Marquis  travelled  from  New  York  to  Boston 
by  stagecoach ,  and  a  relay  of  horses  was  exchanged  every 
ten  miles.  The  postillion  blew  his  horn,  the  driver 
mounted  his  high  seat  and  grasped  the  reins  of  the  restive 
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horses.  The  driver  whistled  to  his  leaders.  The  coach 
swung  on  its  leather  braces  and  the  nobleman  was  oft  for 
Boston  with  his  companions  amid  the  hurrahs  of  the 
Governor's  aides  and  the  assembled  citizens  of  New  York 
City. 

"Those  were  glorious  coaching  days,  when  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  coaches  entered  Boston  daily  from  Ports 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  Portland,  Maine,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York  City  and  other  points  and  the 
thoroughfares  teemed  with  activity  and  enterprise. 

"  The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  rode  from  New  York  to  Boston 
in  ten  hours,  and  the  coachman  drew  his  steaming  horses 
in  front  of  the  Tremont  House  in  Tremont  Row,  where  the 
distinguished  visitor  was  greeted  by  the  leading  citizens 
of  Boston.  They  led  him  through  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets  of  Boston  to  Fanueil  Hall — The  Cradle  of  Liberty* 
— where  a  banquet  was  prepared  for  his  reception.  An 
address  of  welcome  was  given  and  the  guest  of  the  nation 
responded. 

"'Gentlemen:  I  cannot  express  to  you  in  words  the 
pleasure  this  cordial  welcome  gives  to  me.  I  do  not 
envy  the  hospitality  extended  to  my  countryman,  Count 
D'Estaing,  some  years  ago,  when  he  arrived  on  this  coast 
with  a  retinue  of  twelve  sail-of-the-line,  four  frigates 
and  four  thousand  troops.  The  loyal  hearts  that  welcome 
me  in  this  country  could  not  have  been  contained  in  his 
gorgeous  escort.  And  Governor  Hancock,  with  all  his 
stately  hospitality  in  entertaining  the  Count's  three 
hundred  officers,  did  not  exceed  this  popular  demonstration 
of  democratic  citizens.  Gentlemen,  receive  the  thanks 
of  a  grateful  old  man.* 

"The  banquet  was  concluded,  the  gaslights  flared  and 
flickered  as  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  many  more 
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of  Boston's  citizens  thronged  within  the  historic  hall. 
And  I  was  among  the  audience,"  concluded  Captain 
Fitch. 

"Your  patriotic  education  was  not  neglected,"  remarked 
Josefa  thoughtfully. 

"I  must  not  forget  to  mention  Daniel  Webster,  the 
most  brilliant  orator  that  America,  or  perhaps  the  world, 
ever  has  produced,"  continued  the  captain,  his  heart 
aflame  with  love  for  his  country.  "Daniel  Webster 
thundered  his  matchless  eloquence  in  our  nation 's  capital 
at  Washington  and  there  held  spellbound  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  States. 

"And  what  was  the  tie  that  united  the  hearts  of  the 
nation  in  an  invisible,  unbreakable  bond?  It  was  the 
spirit  of  Freedom,  the  desire  to  be  free,  that  undying 
desire  that  exceeds  all  others.  It  made  giants  of  its  men 
and  sympathetic,  loyal  co-workers  of  its  women.  And 
what  would  be  the  mental  stature  of  the  children  of  such 
a  race  ?  The  sin  would  be  theirs,  if  they  were  not  even 
more  loyal  and  proud  of  their  divine  inheritance,  bought 
with  such  priceless  blood  and  sacrifice.  The  descendants 
of  this  race  shall  pass  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  the  earth, 
carrying  messages  of  morality,  loyalty,  and  freedom." 

Josefa  absorbed  her  husband's  patriotic  spirit,  her 
eyes  shone  with  a  deeper  lustre  and  meaning  as  the  party 
entered  the  Welles  mansion  after  their  drive.  She 
returned  social  calls  with  Mrs.  Welles  and  drank  tea  with 
the  ladies  of  Boston. 

"Your  American  ladies  are  very  attractive,"  remarked 
Josefa  to  her  hostess. 

"They  like  you,  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Welles.  There 
was  a  cordiality,  an  indefinable  essence  of  friendliness  that 
penetrated  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  girl.  She  responded 
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quickly  to  the  friendly  overtures  and  an  expression  of 
contentment  irradiated  her  beautiful  countenance. 

Captain  Fitch  took  his  bride  to  Park  Street  Church 
where  they  listened  to  the  music  of  fifty  voices  singing 
the  chorus  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  And 
now  their  visit  drew  to  a  close. 

"We  must  leave  our  kind  friends,"  announced  the 
captain.  " My  mother  writes  to  ask  why  we  delay  coming 
to  her." 

44 1  will  be  ready  to-morrow,"  promised  Josefa. 

44  So  sorry  you  must  leave  us.  You  will  stay  with  us 
whenever  you  are  in  Boston,  I  trust,"  invited  Mrs. 
Welles  the  next  morning  as  her  guests  bade  her  farewell. 

44  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  stay  with  such  kind  friends," 
replied  Josefa,  kissing  her. 

44  When  you  conclude  to  make  another  voyage  to 
California,  let  me  know,"  suggested  Mr.  Welles  heartily. 

44 Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  confidence  in  my  business 
integrity,"  replied  Captain  Fitch.  The  travellers  shook 
hands  with  their  host  and  hostess  and  stepped  into  the 
stage  coach  which  whirled  them  away  from  the  dwelling 
of  friendship  and  opulence. 

At  the  square,  colonial  home  of  the  Fitch  family  in 
New  Bedford  white  honeysuckle  climbed  to  the  semi 
circular  window  over  the  stately  entrance.  The  garden 
was  a  flowery  rainbow  of  sweet-scented  autumn  flowers. 
White  and  crimson  phlox  gave  their  perfume  to  the  air. 
Happy -faced  pansies  nodded  to  passing  pedestrians. 
Marigolds  and  sweet  williams  bloomed  in  gold  and  crimson 
profusion,  and  the  silver-green  foliage  of  the  southern 
wood  exhaled  its  pungent  fragrance.  All  this  tangle  of 
beauty  was  kept  within  bounds  by  trim,  box  borders, 
standing  in  straight  phalanxes  along  each  side  of  the  path. 
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From  the  tall  chimneys  in  the  pyramidal  roof  ascended  a 
thin  blue  smoke. 

Captain  Fitch  alighted  from  the  stagecoach  with  his 
bride,  walked  up  the  flower-bordered  path,  lifted  the 
great  bronze  knocker  and  entered  his  home. 

"My  son!"  exclaimed  the  mother,  dropping  her  sewing. 
"Welcome  home  again!" 

"It  is  good  to  be  at  home  once  more/'  replied  the  tall, 
young  man,  taking  his  mother  in  his  arms.  "I  have 
brought  you  a  daughter, "  and  he  led  Josefa  to  his  mother. 

"My  dear  child,  I  have  been  watching  and  waiting 
impatiently  to  welcome  you,"  exclaimed  the  mother, 
taking  Josefa  in  a  warm  embrace. 

The  Spanish  girl  threw  her  arms  around  her  new  friend, 
"Here  is  a  mother  indeed,"  she  thought. 

"And  you  sailed  all  the  way  from  California  to  see  me. 
I  begged  Harry  not  to  make  the  long  voyage,  but  since 
he  has  brought  me  a  daughter  I  will  forgive  him.  Put 
your  bonnet  and  cloak  in  the  hall,  dear.  Martha  is  busy 
with  the  dinner.  Come  and  sit  in  this  cushioned  chair 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Harry  told  me.  But  I  want  to 
hear  it  again,"  invited  the  mother  happily.  "Here 
comes  your  father,  Harry,  He  has  been  watching  and 
waiting  for  you  day  after  day." 

Captain  Beriah  Fitch  came  in  heavily,  and  warmly 
greeted  his  son  and  wife,  "Now  we  are  all  here,"  he 
welcomed  heartily. 

"And  is  this  your  home,  Enrique?"  asked  Josefa. 
"How  could  you  leave  it?" 

"The  call  of  California  was  in  my  blood,"  explained 
the  husband. 

"Everything  is  cooked  to  a  turn,  ma'am,"  announced 
the  cook. 
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The  family  seated  themselves  at  table  where  the  covered 
china  dishes  held  steaming  vegetables  of  autumn.  On 
the  wide  mahogany  sideboard  were  ranged  English  plum 
pudding  flanked  by  red-cheeked  apples  and  juicy  Bartlett 
pears. 

Mrs.  Fitch  poured  tea  into  delicate  china  cups  while 
Captain  Beriah  filled  the  plates  with  appetizing  food. 

By-the-way,  Harry,"  remarked  Madam  Lucy  Fitch, 
do  you  remember  your  old  playmate,  Dorothy  Dearborn  ?" 

"Certainly,  mother,  I  remember  Dorothy  the  valiant," 
replied  Fitch  junior. 

"Dorothy  was  married  last  June  to  Arthur  Forrester, 
the  son  of  a  prominent  merchant  in  Providence," 
announced  the  mother. 

"Indeed!"  replied  Captain  Fitch  junior.  "Dolly  will 
make  a  good  wife,  I  am  sure.  I  shall  be  sorry  not  to  see 
her  blonde  curls  and  merry  blue  eyes  in  her  old  home 
across  the  street  any  more." 

And  so  faded  into  oblivion  the  mental  mirage  of  the 
mill-race  and  the  winter  months  passed  happily  away 
in  the  Fitch  home. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  HEIR  OF  NATIONS. 

It  was  June,  the  rose  month  of  New  England.  Every 
rose  bush  displayed  exquisite  blossoms  of  purest  white, 
blushing  pink  or  richest  crimson  in  ecstatic  response  to 
the  caresses  of  the  ardent  sunlight.  A  climbing  rose-vine 
held  fast  with  tiny  fingers  to  the  lattice  and  peeped  in 
at  an  open  window  of  the  Fitch  mansion. 

In  the  spacious  chamber  motherly  Mrs.  Fitch  held  her 
grandson  in  her  arms.  "Isn't  he  a  darling?  He  has 
your  eyes,  daughter." 

"Yes,  madre  mia,  but  his  hair  is  like  Enrique's," 
replied  Josefa,  carressing  the  curling  blonde  locks  of  her 
boy. 

"See  how  strong  his  limbs  are!  He  will  walk  soon," 
exulted  the  grandmother  proudly.  The  baby  kicked  out 
his  dimpled  feet  and  cooed  and  gurgled  his  way  into  the 
hearts  of  his  admirers.  "He  is  a  combination  of  New 
England  strength  and  California  beauty,"  asserted  the 
grandmother. 

M  Little  Enrique  should  be  good,  he  has  such  moral  and 
devoted  grandparents,"  asserted  the  mother  happily. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  my  grandchild's  father  and  mother 
possess  some  of  the  virtues,"  declared  the  elder  woman. 

"My  husband  is  noble  because  he  inherited  excellent 
qualities  from  his  parents,"  declared  Josefa  loyally. 

"And  my  grandchild  has  inherited  some  noble  qualities 
from  his  mother, "  added  the  grandmother,  who  appreciated 
the  intense  devotion  Josefa  gave  to  her  son. 
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In  this  child  were  welded  the  pride,  beauty  and  religious 
exaltation  of  the  Spanish  race  with  the  high  courage,  stern 
energy  and  unwavering  determination  of  the  British  Puritan. 

Josef  a  absorbed  the  moral  atmosphere  of  New  England 
as  an  adjunct  to  her  strict,  conventional  home -training. 
And  she  bestowed  upon  her  American  husband  the  noblest 
impulses  of  human  nature,  fidelity,  tenderness  and  untir 
ing  devotion  with  the  gentle  and  courteous  manner  of  a 
royal  duchess  'to  the  manor  born, '  that  exquisite  dignity 
natural  to  the  Spanish  race. 

"What  would  mi  madre,  Dona  Ignacia,  say  to  her 
golden-haired  grandson?"  exclaimed  the  happy  mother, 
tossing  her  child  in  her  arms. 

"Did  you  ever  think  of  sailing  to  San  Diego  again?" 
asked  the  grandmother  apprehensively. 

"Enrique  says  that  Mr.  Welles  is  anxious  for  him  to 
make  another  voyage  soon,"  replied  Josefa.  "He  made 
so  much  money  for  the  merchant  and  himself  on  his  first 
voyage  to  California." 

"And  would  you  sail  also,  dear?"  inquired  Madam  Lucy. 

"Most  certainly,  nothing  but  death  would  keep  me  from 
Enrique,"  answered  the  wife. 

"I  hoped  you  would  remain  with  us,  dear,  and  cheer 
our  declining  years  and  lonely  hearts." 

"Where  Enrique  goes  I  shall  go.  You  are  a  good 
mother,  and  I  would  be  sorry  to  leave  you." 

Grandma  Fitch  repressed  a  deep  sigh  and  continued  the 
loving  care  of  her  grandson. 

In  the  afternoon  Captain  Fitch  took  his  wife  and  child 
out  driving  in  the  country.  "Little  Harry  thrives 
wonderfully  in  this  brisk  New  England  air,"  remarked 
the  father. 

"Si,  caro  mio,"  returned  Josefa  dreamily. 
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"I  received  another  letter  from  Mr.  Welles  to-day," 
said  the  captain.  "He  urges  me  to  make  another  voyage 
to  California.  Would  you  like  to  go,  dear?" 

"Oh,  Enrique!    Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  voyage,  or  the  enemy?" 

"We  weathered  the  voyage  alright." 

"The  enemy  must  have  retired  to  Mexico  by  this  time. 
His  term  of  office  expired  in  December,  I  think,"  replied 
the  captain. 

"If  you  are  sure,  I  would  like  to  go  and  visit  my  padre 
and  madre.  But,  of  all  movements,  consider  your 
safety  in  California,"  implored  Josefa. 

"There  would  be  no  difficulty,  if  Eche'andia  went  to 
Mexico  at  the  end  of  his  official  term.  Very  well,  caro 
mio,  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Welles  and  say  that  we  will 
visit  him  next  week.  He  wrote  that  the  Maria  Esther 
has  been  repaired  and  put  in  condition  for  a  long  cruise. 
It  will  take  about  a  week  to  select  a  crew  of  sailors  and  a 
cargo  of  provisions  with  water  and  whatever  we  may 
need.  You  will  want  to  purchase  some  gifts  for  your 
friends  in  San  Diego.  This  can  be  done  without  feeling 
hurried.  And  Mrs.  Welles  wants  to  see  our  little  son." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Welles!  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  her.  But 
your  mother  will  be  inconsolable,  Enrique." 

"We  will  settle  down  after  a  few  more  voyages,  and 
become  sedate  old  folks,"  laughed  the  captain.  "And 
we  will  stay  at  home  with  father  and  mother,  won't  we  ?" 
he  asked,  pinching  his  little  son's  soft,  baby  cheek. 

In  the  evening  Grandma  Fitch  crooned  a  lullaby  to 
her  grandson.  "If  little  Harry  lived  with  us,"  she 
confided  to  her  husband,  "I  would  teach  him  to  watch 
the  avenues  of  his  soul.  I  would  teach  him  to  close  his 
ears  to  evil  words,  harsh  language  and  lies,  and  listen 
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only  to  high  thoughts,  grand  music,  and  loving  words. 
I  would  teach  him  to  close  his  eyes  to  vice  and  vulgarity 
and  to  see  only  loyal  faces  and  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
art.  I  would  teach  him  to  close  his  nostrils  to  the  smell 
of  sulphurous  iniquity  and  to  inhale  only  the  odour  of 
sanctity  and  fresh  air  and  fragrant  flowers.  I  would 
teach  him  to  close  his  mouth  to  blasphemy  and  the 
blasting  language  of  jealousy  and  to  speak  only  words 
of  truth,  kindness  and  wisdom  in  the  accents  of  brotherly 
love." 

"Our  little  grandson  has  a  long  road  to  travel  through 
the  journey  of  life  and  perhaps  to  distant  lands,"  replied 
Grandpa  Fitch.  "If  he  should  follow  all  the  guide- 
posts  you  would  place  for  him,  he  would  become  a  model 
man.  Write  them  out,  wife,  write  them  out!  When 
little  Henry  is  older,  he  would  like  to  see  Grandma 
Fitch's  guide-posts,  made  especially  for  him.  And,  no 
doubt,  they  may  influence  his  life  for  right  living." 

The  rosy  hours  flew  past  on  the  swift  wings  of  happiness, 
and  at  the  end,  Captain  Fitch  with  his  family  stood 
ready  to  depart  from  the  parental  roof. 

"We  shall  come  again,  mother  and  father,"  promised 
the  captain,  while  a  pang  of  sadness  pulled  at  his  heart. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  beg  you  to  stay  at  home.  You  were 
always  determined,"  answered  the  mother. 

"Henry  will  become  tired  of  the  sea  after  a  few  more 
voyages,  just  as  I  did,"  prophesied  Captain  Beriah. 
And  thus  the  parents  consoled  themselves  for  the 
separation. 

"Come  again,  my  daughter.  You  were  Heaven's 
blessing  to  me,"  sighed  the  elder  woman. 

"Goodbye,  madre  mia,"  bade  Josefa,  tenderly  kissing 
her  mother-in-law.  "You  are  a  kind  mother  to  me." 
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A  rumble  of  wheels  and  a  clatter  of  hoofs  sounded  in 
the  street  as  the  stage  coach  stopped  before  the  fragrant 
garden. 

"Come,  wife,"  called  Captain  Fitch.  "The  coach 
will  not  wait  for  us!"  They  passed  down  the  flower- 
bordered  path  and  stepped  into  the  coach  which  bore  them 
away  from  the  loving  gaze  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma 
Fitch. 

"Mrs.  Welles  received  the  travellers  joyfully.  Little 
Henry  dimpled  sweetly  and  jumped  into  her  extended 
arms.  The  lady's  general  resemblance  to  Grandma 
Fitch  may  have  led  the  child  into  an  unreserved  and 
friendly  recognition  of  her  advances. 

"What  a  beautiful  child!"  exclaimed  the  hostess,  ob 
serving  his  dark  eyes  and  golden  hair .  What  is  his  name  ? ' ' 

"Henry  Welles  Fitch,"  replied  the  father  proudly. 

"He  shall  have  the  best  silver  cup  in  Boston  in  honour 
of  his  middle  name,"  declared  Mr.  Welles  appreciatively, 
"and  a  special  silver  knife,  fork  and  spoon  with  his  full 
name  engraved  on  each." 

Without  haste  and  without  dalliance  Captain  Fitch 
prepared  for  voyage.  Mr.  Welles  had  long,  confidential 
chats  with  his  agent  and  fully  understood  the  difficulties 
and  advantages  of  the  business  and  voyage.  At  last 
everything  was  ready. 

The  voyagers,  dressed  in  heavy  blue  serge,  stood  waiting 
for  the  carriage.  They  entered  Mr.  Welles  barouche, 
accompanied  by  the  merchant  prince  and  his  wife,  and 
drove  to  the  wharf. 

"Goodbye,  dear  mother  Welles,"  bade  Josef  a,  "you 
have  been  very  good  to  us.  " 

"Every  one  should  be  good  to  you,"  replied  Madam 
Welles.  "I  am  sorry  you  are  going  away  from 
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Massachusetts.  Although  you  will  come  again.  You 
know  that  we  want  you,"  she  invited  earnestly. 

With  a  warm  hand-clasp  the  friends  parted.  Captain 
Fitch  took  his  little  son  on  his  arm  and  with  his  wife 
entered  the  row-boat,  waving  a  farewell. 

uAh,  Mr.  Hatch,"  greeted  the  captain,  gaining  the 
quarter  deck,  another  voyage  is  marked  out  for  us." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir!    And  another  passenger,  I  see." 

"This  is  my  son  and  second  assistant,"  announced  the 
master,  holding  up  the  boy  for  inspection. 

Henry  junior  crowed  and  laughed. 

"He  is  a  fine  youngster.  I  hope  this  voyage  will  be  as 
happy  and  successful  as  the  first  one  to  California," 
offered  the  mate. 

"Thank  you,"  returned  the  master. 

"My  respects  to  your  wife,  sir,"  said  the  mate. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Hatch,"  responded  Josefa,  smiling 
brilliantly,  in  anticipation  of  re-union  with  her  parents 
in  the  land  of  her  birth-place. 

The  Maria  Esther  sailed  at  high  tide  and  threaded  her 
way  through  a  forest  of  masts  in  the  harbour,  past  Deer 
Island,  Gallows  Point  and  Nix's  Mate.  The  slender 
spires  of  the  Arlington  and  old  South  Churches  receded 
from  view.  Beacon  Hill  blended  with  the  horizon  line 
and  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  were  lost  to  view  in  the 
heaving  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

Without  special  incident  the  Maria  Esther  carried  her 
human  and  inanimate  freight  down  the  eastern  coast  of 
North  and  South  America  and  braved  the  tempests  of  the 
dreaded  Cape  Horn.  Proceeding  on  her  northern  route 
she  anchored  at  the  Pacific  ports  of  South  America  and 
kept  steadily  onward  to  the  coast  of  Alta  or  Upper 
California, 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CAPTAIN    FITCH    AND     FAMILY     ARRIVE     IN     SAN     DIEGO — 

THE   ACT  OF    VENGEANCE — GOVERNOR   ECHEANDIA   ORDERS 

THE  ARREST  OF  CAPTAIN  FITCH. 

At  early  dawn  a  rose  light  crowned  the  summits  of  the 
Sierras  then  slowly  enfolded  the  mountain  sides.  Soon 
the  Presidio  and  Pueblo  were  bathed  in  the  glow  of  the 
morning.  A  thin  blue  haze  ascended  from  the  canyons. 
Curling  fog  wraithes  melted  into  the  soft  blue  sky.  The 
mild  air  was  laden  with  sweet  odours  of  sage  and  chaparral. 
The  sage-covered  shoulders  of  the  eastern  mountains 
donned  green  and  purple  vestments  and  exhaled  the 
fragrance  of  wild  incense,  appearing  before  the  altar  of 
the  skies  as  priests,  receiving  the  varying  lights  diffused 
by  the  god  of  day. 

The  rose  light  played  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  bay  and 
glanced  on  the  white  sails  of  the  Maria  Esther  as  she 
rounded  Point  Loma. 

"Home  again!"  exclaimed  Josef  a,  standing  by  her 
husband's  side,  watching  with  eager  eyes  her  native  shore. 

"I  trust  your  home-coming  will  be  as  bright  and  genial 
as  that  vouchsafed  by  Aurora,"  reponded  Captain  Fitch. 

"I  hope  to  be  forgiven  by  my  Padre  and  Madre,"  said 
Josef  a  wistfully, 

The  anchor  was  dropped,  the  boat  lowered,  and  the 
master  with  his  family  descended  the  rope  ladder  and 
seated  themselves  within  the  boat.  Two  sailors  pulled 
at  the  oars,  soon  reaching  the  sandy  shore,  Captain 
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Fitch  stepped  out  with  his  child  on  his  arm  and  assisted 
his  wife  to  land. 

A  horseman,  riding  swiftly  down  the  shore  road,  drew 
rein  and  saluted  the  captain.  "Buenos  dias,  Capitano 
Fitch,"  said  Don  Andre  Pico.  "I  heard  that  your  brig 
had  arrived  in  the  bay  and  I  have  come  to  warn  you." 

"What  is  the  difficulty?  Is  Echeandia  still  in  office 
and  power?" 

"Caramba!  Worse  than  that!  Josef  a  *s  father,  Don 
Joaquin,  is  very  angry  because  of  her  elopment  and  vows 
he  will  shoot  both  of  you  in  order  to  wipe  out  the 
disgrace." 

" Zounds!"  exclaimed  Captain  Fitch,  through  set  teeth. 
"We  are  not  targets  for  bullets  yet !  Gracias,  Don  Andre. 
Come,  wife,  we  will  return  to  our  ship.  On  the  oceans 
we  are  king  and  queen  of  the  waters — three-quarters  of 
the  earth's  surface — and  the  quarter-deck  is  our  throne." 

"Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  Josef  a.  "I  might  have 
known  that  Padre's  vengenace  would  follow  us.  But  I 
must  go  to  him  and  beg  pardon  for  disobeying  him  and 
ask  his  blessing — even  it  it  costs  me  my  life!" 

"Josefa  mia,"  exclaimed  Fitch  commandingly,  "come 
with  me  to  the  Maria  Esther  and,  once  on  board,  I  forbid 
you  to  leave  it  without  my  consent." 

He  turned  her  horse's  head  and  they  returned  to  their 
ship,  saluting  Don  Andre,  who  rode  like  the  wind  to  the 
town. 

"You  made  a  short  stay  on  shore,  cap'n,"  remarked 
the  mate. 

"We  sail  immediately  for  San  Pedro,"  directed  the 
master  briefly.  "Order  the  anchor  raised  and  all  sails 
set." 

Josefa  took  her  child  and  descended  to  the  cabin, 
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where  she  gave  him  to  the  care  of  Belinda,  the  coloured 
nurse. 

"Belinda,  I  am  in  the  greatest  sorrow,"  said  her 
mistress,  weeping. 

"What's  de  trubble?"  asked  the  maid  sympathetically. 

"My  husband  has  forbidden  me  to  leave  the  ship  to 
beg  the  blessing  of  my  Padre." 

"Why,  Missie,  do  tell  me  why  you  shouldn't  ask  the 
blessing  of  your  Pa?" 

"Because — because — my  Padre  has  vowed — to — kill 
me  and  my  husband.  We  eloped  to  marry — we  were 
obliged  to  run  away  because  the  Comandante-General 
of  California  interrupted  our  wedding  at  my  Padre's 
home!" 

"Honey,  ye  dew  tell  me!" 

"Belinda,  I  feel  wretchedly  unhappy  because  I  disobeyed 
my  Padre.  I  would  do  the  same  again  under  the  same 
circumstances.  But  my  Padre's  anger  weighs  on  my 
heart  like  leaden  weights." 

"Missy,  dear,  perhaps  your  Padre  would  forgive  you 
if  you  should  ask  him  on  your  bented  knees." 

"Perhaps  he  would,  Belinda.  Your  words  give  me 
courage.  Will  you  help  me  to  go  to  my  Padre's  home? 
Don  Enrique  will  not  allow  me  to  leave  the  ship." 

"Oh,  Missy!  What  will  the  cap'n  say?  Yes,  honey, 
I  will  help — and  the  good  Lord  will  help  you,  I'm 
t'inkin!" 

"Then,"  said  Josefa,  thinking  rapidly,  "you  ask 
your  brother  Jim,  the  steward,  to  row  us  to  the  shore 
to-night,  after  Don  Enrique  has  retired  to  his  stateroom. 

"I  will,  honey.  I'll  go  dis  minnit  and  bring  you  a 
cup  of  hot  coffee  and  whisper  in  Jim's  black  ear." 

Josefa  took  her  babe  and  caressed  his  golden  ringlets 
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while  her  maid  went  on  the  desperate  undertaking  which 
she  had  set  in  motion. 

Belinda  returned  with  the  hot  coffee  and  her  mistress 
sipped  the  beverage  slowly,  while  eagerly  listening  to  her 
account  of  Jim's  decision. 

"Yes,  he'll  take  ye,  honey.  He's  got  the  softest 
heart  on  the  Maria  Esther.  He'll  watch  the  cap'n  go 
to  his  stateroom  and  then  climb  down  to  the  boat .  You  '11 
wait  up  to  say  'goodnight'  to  the  cap'n,  won't  ye? 
Then  we'll  know  when  he  goes  to  his  stateroom." 

"Oh,  you  are  so  good!  You  will  help  me  so  much. 
I  never  can  be  happy  without  my  Padre's  forgiveness. 
I  shall  die  without  it;  and  I  will  risk  my  life  to  gain 
his  blessing," 

Josefa  kissed  her  babe  and  gave  him  to  Belinda  and 
went  to  prepare  for  the  midnight  flight. 

"Sh!  It  is  twelve  o'clock.  The  massa  has  gone  to 
his  stateroom,"  whispered  Belinda  in  Josefa 's  listening 
ear.  She  wrapped  her  babe  in  a,  serge  cloak  and  gave 
him  to  the  maid,  who  followed  her  mistress  on  deck  with 
noiseless  footsteps.  They  crept  to  the  gaff -rail  and 
climbed  down  the  rope  ladder,  feeling  their  way  inch 
by  inch  in  the  darkness  of  night, 

Jim  steadied  the  boat,  as  Josefa  and  Belinda  seated 
themselves,  and  he  silently  sculled  to  the  shore. 

They  reached  the  land  where  Jim  and  Belinda  were  so 
frightened  at  their  midnight  escapade  and  the  probable 
wrath  of  Captain  Fitch  at  connivance  in  bringing  his 
wife  within  reach  of  the  vengeance  of  her  father  that 
they  immediately  rowed  to  the  ship  and  crept  on  board 
in  the  night  watches. 

Josefa,  carrying  her  babe,  walked  swiftly  along  the 
deserted  shore  and  town  to  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Dofla 
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Dolores,  where  she  passed  the  remainder  of  the  night 
anxiously  awaiting  the  morrow.  Her  relatives  begged 
her  not  to  attempt  to  see  her  father,  he  having  declared 
deadly  vengeance  for  her  disobedience  and  disgraceful 
act  thus  cast  upon  her  family. 

"  He  carries  a  gun  by  his  side  all  the  time  in  case  he  may 
meet  you,"  explained  Dona  Dolores. 

"I  must  go,  even  if  my  life  is  lost  in  the  effort," 
declared  Josef  a,  almost  crazed  by  her  father's  seeming 
hatred  toward  her.  And  go  she  did,  at  early  dawn, 
followed  by  her  distracted  relatives  who  dared  not  interfere 
with  father  or  daughter,  knowing  the  strength  of  their 
determinations  and  fearing  to  precipitate  a  tragedy. 

Reaching  the  gate  of  the  courtyard,  Josefa  saw  her 
father  opposite  in  a  doorway,  and,  still  carrying  the  babe, 
she  dropped  on  her  knees  and  walked  on  toward  her 
father. 

"  I  implore  you,  Padre  mio,  to  grant  me  your  forgiveness. 
I  feel  for  you  that  undying  love  and  respect  which  ruled 
my  childhood.  I  beg  you  to  give  me  your  blessing,  or 
I  shall  die  of  grief  and  remorse!" 

Don  Joaquin,  perceiving  the  approach  of  Josefa  in 
this  humble  attitude,  forgot  her  disobedience  of  an 
unwritten  law — remembering  her  childish  grace  and  love 
for  him.  He  threw  himself  face  downward  on  the  couch, 
suffering  an  agony  of  conflicting  emotions,  in  a  battle 
between  love  and  duty — love,  for  she  was  his  favourite 
child,  and  duty,  for  so  it  behoved  him  to  deal  with  an 
offspring  who  had  disgraced  his  family. 

Josefa,  still  moving  forward  on  her  knees,  talked 
lovingly,  penitently,  her  arms  outstretched,  holding 
her  babe — on — on  to  the  threshhold — onward,  toward  her 
father. 
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This  was  a  crucial  moment.  Don  Joaquin  raised 
himself  and  pointed  his  carbine  at  the  object  of  his 
vengeance — then  looked  at  his  daughter  and  the  babe. 
The  weapon  of  death  dropped  from  his  nerveless  ringers. 
He  stretched  out  his  arms  and  took  them  to  his 
heart. 

Immediately  there  arose  sounds  of  rejoicing  and  weeping 
in  the  street,  for  relatives  and  neighbours  had  assembled, 
hoping  to  avert  the  threatened  tragedy.  And  all  were 
overcome  at  the  mingled  grief  and  despair  of  father  and 
daughter,  now  turned  to  happiness  at  their  great 
reconciliation. 

Dona  Ignacia,  surprised  by  the  sounds  of  weeping  and 
rejoicing  by  the  followers  in  the  garden,  entered  from 
another  room  much  alarmed.  "What  is  the  matter? 
Why  are  you  weeping?"  she  asked  anxiously  of  Dofia 
Dolores. 

"Don  Joaquin  has  forgiven  Josefa.  Is  not  that  cause 
for  tears  of  joy?" 

"Josefa!  Is  my  disobedient  daughter  here?  and 
hasn't  my  husband  wiped  out  the  disgrace  she  has  cast 
upon  us?"  asked  Dona  Ignacia  ....  very  indignant. 

"Don  Joaquin  has  done  much  better — he  has  forgiven 
her." 

Dona  Ignacia  moved  rapidly  to  Don  Joaquin 's  room 
and  observed  the  happiness  of  father  and  daughter. 

"Josefa — you  here !  Aren 't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
run  away  from  home  without  the  marriage  sacrament?" 

'  *  I  was  married  to  Captain  Fitch  at  Valparaiso .  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Barry  witnessed  our  wedding  ceremony  and  she 
was  my  duena  on  Captain  Barry's  ship." 

"Captain  Barry's  ship!    How  was  that?" 

"My  husband  has  our  marriage  certificate." 
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"Your  husband!  How  do  I  know  that  you  have  a 
husband?" 

"I  will  send  a  message  to  Captain  Fitch,"  interrupted 
Don  Joaquin,  "to  come  and  join  us." 

"I  might  as  well  order  the  Feast  of  Reconciliation  at 
once,"  declared  Dona  Ignacia,  leaving  the  room  without 
welcoming  her  daughter, 

In  the  meantime,  Captain  Fitch,  on  leaving  his  state 
room  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  discovered  the 
absence  of  his  wife  "Where  is  your  mistress?"  he 
demanded  sternly  of  Belinda. 

"I  dunno,  massa,"  blubbered  the  frightened  negress, 
afraid  to  disclose  the  truth.  "Mebbe  she  fell  overboard 
when  she  went  on  deck,  massa." 

Captain  Fitch  rushed  on  deck  and  questioned  the  mate. 
41  Have  you  seen  my  wife,  sir?" 

"No,  cap'n,  I  havn't  seen  her  since  last  evening." 

"  Where  can  she  be  ? "  asked  the  distracted  master.  "  Do 
you  suppose  she  jumped  overboard,  in  her  state  of  wild 
despair  on  account  of  her  father's  anger  toward  her? 
Order  the  sailors  to  drag  the  waters  of  the  bay  at 
once!" 

The  mate  turned  to  repeat  the  order.  Irons  were  lowered 
and  the  waters  dragged  for  the  body  of  Josef  a,  while 
Captain  Fitch  paced  the  quarter-deck  in  an  agony  of 
apprehension  and  sense  of  loss. 

During  this  anxious  work  a  horseman  on  shore  hailed 
the  sailors  in  the  boats  of  the  Maria  Esther  to  row  to  the 
shore  where  he  delivered  Don  Joaquin 's  message  and  an 
invitation  to  Captain  Fitch  to  join  the  family  re-union 
at  his  home. 

Gladly  the  boatmen  rowed  to  the  ship  and  delivered 
the  message  to  the  master,  who  was  so  animated  with 
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joy  that  he  almost  flew  from  the  ship  to  the  shore  in 
search  of  his  mate. 

Then  occurred  a  reconciliation  and  breaking  of  bread 
at  the  paternal  table,  during  which  Don  Joaquin  informed 
the  captain  the  ex-Governor  Eche'andia  still  held  his 
office  at  Presidio  de  San  Diego. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you  to  leave  so  soon,  but  I  think  it 
wisdom  for  you  to  stay  at  a  distance  from  the  Governor's 
rancour,  which  is  very  bitter  toward  you." 

"If  Eche'andia  is  yet  in  office,  especially  in  San  Diego, 
I  will  put  distance  between  us  at  once,"  said  Captain 
Fitch,  rising  from  the  table. 

"Come,  wife,  we  will  visit  your  relatives  after 
Echeandia  has  returned  to  Mexico." 

They  said  their  farewells  briefly,  and  hastily  leaving 
town,  rode  to  their  ship,  passing  out  of  the  bay  into  the 
ree  Pacific. 

Lieutenant  Carrillo,  riding  on  Point  Loma  from  Fort 
Guiharros,  spied  the  Maria  Esther  sailing  out  of  the 
harbour.  "By  all  that  is  holy,  Captain  Fitch  shall  be 
reported!"  He  drew  his  chaco  firmly  on  his  head, 
galloped  his  horse  the  length  of  the  headland,  across  the 
narrow  valley  and  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  Presidio. 

Ex-Governor  Echeandia  sat  in  his  office,  as  Lieutenant 
Carrillo  entered  and  saluted  the  official.  "I  have  heard 
from  the  Maria  Esther,"  he  announced  abruptly. 

"Where  is  she?"  inquired  the  Governor  briefly. 

"She  was  in  the  harbour." 

"El  diablo!"  muttered  Eche'andia.  "The  Americano 
has  assurance  to  come  here  again !  I  will  make  San  Diego 
an  uncomfortable  place  for  him  to  visit." 

"He  has  gone,"  reported  the  aide.  "I  saw  the  Maria 
Esther  sail  past  Fort  Guiharros  toward  the  north." 
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"I  will  send  an  order  to  every  port  in  California  to 
arrest  Captain  Fitch  for  violating  the  law,"  declared 
Eche'andia  vindictively. 

"It  is  well.  Disobedience  to  law  and  order  should  be 
punished,"  asserted  Lieutenant  Carrillo,  not  knowing  the 
great  reconciliation  of  his  niece  with  her  father. 

Eche'andia  seized  a  quill  and  rapidly  wrote  an  order 
to  arrest  Captain  Fitch  and  separate  him  from  Josef  a. 

"Write  copies  of  this  order  and  send  to  every  Port  in 
California,"  directed  the  Chief  to  Secretary  Zamorano. 
"After  writing  your  copies,  I  desire  you  to  send  for  our 
horses.  A  ride  down  the  shore  road  may  drive  the  clouds 
of  anxiety  from  my  brain." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PADRE   SANCHEZ     DENOUNCES     GOVERNOR   ECHEANDIA   FOR 
USURPING  HIS  ECCLESIASTICAL  AUTHORITY    AND   COUNTER- 
ORDERS  THE  ARREST  OF  CAPTAIN   FITCH. 

The  Maria  Esther  passed  the  rocky  bluff  of  Point 
Firmin  and  came  to  anchorage  in  the  Harbour  of  San 
Pedro.  In  the  east,  Mount  San  Antonio,  wearing  a  snow- 
white  cap,  stood  sentinel  over  the  valley  where  sat  Mission 
San  Gabriel  Archangel,  the  pride  of  the  Missions,  in  a 
fertile,  well-watered,  well-wooded  spot  beside  the  San 
Gabriel  River .  The  Mission  buildings  and  gardens  were 
surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  hedge  of  prickly  pears 
which  afforded  both  protection  and  food,  planted  by  the 
thrifty  padres. 

In  this  patriarchal  home  lived  an  industrious,  happy, 
contented,  original  population,  carving  wood,  horn  and 
leather  with  marvellous  tracings,  and  working  in  the 
great  vineyards  of  sixteen  thousand  vines,  harvesting 
twenty  thousand  bushels  of  grain,  cultivating  two 
thousand  olive,  orange  and  peach  trees,  spinning  and 
weaving  great  piles  of  blankets  by  the  seventeen  hundred 
neophytes,  or  Christianized  Indians,  living  at  the 
Mission. 

Captain  Fitch  rowed  ashore  and,  securing  a  horse  at 
the  corral  belonging  to  the  Mission,  rode  eastward  until 
the  quaint  campanile  of  Mission  San  Gabriel  Archangel 
loomed  in  view,  established  five  years  before  the  Declara 
tion  of  Independence  of  the  United  States.  The  white, 
buttressed  walls  and  stone  stairway,  worn  by  the  feet  of 
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many  Christianized  Indians  ascending  to  the  choir  gallery, 
rose  from  the  fragrant  gardens. 

In  the  several  hundred  acres  thus  enclosed  stood  El 
Molino,  the  mill  for  grinding  the  grain  near  the  San 
Gabriel  River,  roofed  with  red  tiles  made  by  the 
Indians. 

Signs  of  industry  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  The 
rich  groves,  vineyards  and  fields  stretched  away  on 
every  side.  Orange  and  peach  trees  hung  out  their 
luscious  globes,  inviting  the  traveller.  Hundreds  of 
Indians  cultivated  the  groves  and  fields  and,  many  miles 
distant,  the  vaqueros  belonging  to  the  Mission,  watched 
immense  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep  and  droves  of 
hogs  in  the  vast  San  Bernardino  Rancho,  an  adjunct  of 
the  Mission. 

Captain  Fitch  rode  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  monastery, 
dismounted,  and  an  Indian  vaquero  led  his  horse  to  the 
corral.  The  visitor  pulled  a  bell  rope,  hanging  invitingly 
like  a  latchstring,  and  Father  Boscana  came  from  the 
courtyard. 

"Ah!  my  son,"  he  welcomed,  benignly.  "Have  you 
sailed  halfway  around  the  earth  since  I  last  saw  you? 
But  listen.  You  have  transgressed  and  scandilized  the 
church.  Come  into  the  sala  and  explain  your  conduct.'* 

When  the  men  were  seated  the  shipmaster  drew  a 
waterproof  case  from  the  inner  pocket  of  his  coat  and, 
taking  a  document  out,  handed  it  to  the  missionary  who 
examined  it  closely. 

"This  is  a  marriage  certificate." 

"Yes,  Padre  Boscana,  and  it  was  witnessed  by  my 
friend,  Captain  Barry.  We  were  married  in  Valparaiso 
last  year  when  we  sailed  from  San  Diego  for  Boston," 
replied  Fitch. 
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"I  will  forgive  you  your  reported  misdeeds  in  view  of 
your  marriage  certificate,  my  son.  But  you  must  attend 
more  strictly  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church." 

"I  am  earnestly  desirous  of  pursuing  the  right  course, 
reverend  Padre.  Governor  Echeandia  interposed  such 
restrictions,  however,  owing  to  personal  feelings,  that 
my  wife  and  I  took  the  only  course  left  to  us." 

"I  understand,  my  son." 

"Are  you  ready  to  transact  business  with  me?" 

"I  sold  my  last  pile  of  hides  to  Captain  Cooper," 
explained  the  missionary.  I  shall  have  one  thousand 
more  hides  when  you  come  again.  I  will  reserve  them 
for  you  and  send  them  to  our  storehouse  at  San  Pedro." 

"Gracias,  reverend  Padre." 

An  Indian  boy  brought  in  hot  chocolate  and  barley 
tortillas  with  fruit,  which  the  missionary  offered  to  his 
guest. 

At  sunset  the  sweet-toned  bells  in  the  tower  called  the 
faithful  to  prayers  and  the  church  was  thronged  with 
dusky  worshippers. 

Captain  Fitch  entered  the  church  and  prayed  el  rosario, 
while  in  his  soul  he  saw  the  image  of  his  wife  with  inward 
vision.  "My  Rose,"  he  thought,  "is  the  demon  of 
revenge  following  you?" 

He  left  the  church  and  joined  the  missionary  in  the 
refectory,  where  a  bountiful  supper  was  spread  and  after 
some  conversation  regarding  his  voyage  and  European 
news,  he  retired  to  rest. 

At  dawn  the  church  bells  summoned  the  Indians  to 
religious  instruction  and  a  second  summons  called  them 
to  breakfast,  after  which,  Captain  Fitch  mounted  his 
horse  and  rode  to  San  Pedro,  where  he  ordered  the  anchor 
hoisted  and  the  brig's  course  continued  north. 
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At  nightfall  two  mounted  guards  rode  up  to  San  Gabriel 
and  bowed  reverently  to  Father  Boscana. 

44 Reverend  Padre/'  said  Carlos  Olivos,  dismounting, 
we  have  brought  an  order  from  Governor  Echeandia." 

44  An  order  from  Governor  Echeandia!  What  do  you 
mean?" 

44 An  order  for  the  arrest  of  Captain  Fitch,"  explained 
the  soldier. 

44 Captain  Fitch  is  not  here.  He  rode  away  this 
morning." 

44  We  are  too  late.     The  Governor  has  sent  an  order  to 
Santa  Barbara  to  arrest  him  if  he  calls  at  that  port." 
•   "What  is  the  charge?"  inquired  the  missionary. 

"Violation  of  the  laws  of  Church  and  Province, 
reverend  Padre." 

44 It  is  too  late  to  pursue  your  charge  to-night.  Enter » 
my  sons,  and  take  food  and  shelter  with  God's  blessing." 

The  following  day  Father  Sanchez,  President  of  all  the 
Missions  in  Alta  California,  arrived  at  San  Gabriel,  where 
he  resided,  having  been  away  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  other  twenty  Missions  of  California.  "Is  everything 
prospering  at  San  Gabriel?"  he  inquired. 

"There  was  a  serious  disturbance,  owing  to  the  arrival  of 
two  soldiers  from  Presidio  de  San  Diego  with  an  order  to 
arrest  Captain  Fitch,"  informed  Father  Boscana. 

44 Arrest  Captain  Fitch!     Is  he  here  again?" 

44 He  was  here  yesterday." 

"What  was  the  charge  for  his  arrest?"  pursued  the 
Father  Superior. 

44 Violation  of  the  marriage  law." 

44 What!    This  subject  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  and  Governor  Echeandia  has  no  right  to  interfere," 
declared  Father  Sanchez  indignantly, 
o 
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"I  thought  so,  myself,  but  as  the  transgressor  was  not 
here,  I  repressed  my  opinion,"  returned  Father  Boscana. 

"I  am  deeply  wroth  with  the  Comandante-General  for 
usurping  my  authority  in  ecclesiastical  matters,"  con 
tinued  the  President.  "He  should  keep  within  his 
political  and  military  bounds." 

"Captain  Fitch  showed  his  marriage  certificate  to  me 
and  it  seemed  authentic." 

"Captain  Fitch  was  very  irregular  in  his  actions  which 
have  scandalized  the  whole  of  California,"  declared  the 
Father  Superior. 

"He  hinted  that  Governor  Echeandia  held  a  personal 
feeling  in  issuing  his  decree  against  foreigners,  having 
admired  Sefiorita  Josefa  himself.  The  Captain  and  his 
betrothed  bride  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  Province  in 
order  to  marry,"  explained  the  Associate  Missionary. 

"Then  Captain  Fitch  did  not  abduct  the  senorita. 
There  was  some  rumour  to  that  effect." 

"Sefiorita  Josefa  chose  to  go  with  him,  I  under 
stood." 

"That  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  case.  The  Com- 
mandante -General  has  shown  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
revenge.  I  would  have  him  arrested  for  usurping  my 
ecclesiastical  authority,  if  he  were  not  so  near  the  close 
of  his  official  term.  General  Manuel  Victoria  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Mexican  Government  as  Comandante- 
General  of  California.  He  was  expected  to  take  his 
office  before  this  time. 

"This  fact  and  Echeandia 's  high  station,  alone,  make 
me  hesitate.  Should  he  pursue  his  revengeful  policy  with 
Captain  Fitch,  the  culprit  shall  be  tried  at  San  Gabriel. 
Stay!  I  myself  will  order  his  arrest,  and  justice  shall 
be  meted  out ,  regardless  of  the  Governor,"  declared  the 
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President.  And,  seating  himself  at  a  writing  table,  he 
wrote  an  order  of  arrest. 

"I  wish  this  order  sent  at  once,"  he  said,  carefully 
closing  the  document  with  the  seal  of  the  Church. 

Father  Boscana  lifted  the  polished  oak  knocker  from 
the  table  and  summoned  an  Indian  page.  "Tell  Manuel 
Guerra  to  come  to  the  sala." 

The  vaquero  soon  appeared.  "Ave  Maria  Purisima!" 
he  saluted,  bowing  deeply. 

"Take  this  document  to  San  Fernando,  my  son,  and  ask 
Padre  Ybarra  to  forward  it  to  Padre  Jimeno  at  Santa 
Barbara.  There  are  full  particulars  within,"  directed  the 
President . 

The  lithe,  bronze  Indian,  bowing  reverently,  took  the 
missive,  kissing  the  hand  of  the  missionary.  "Yes, 
Padre  Sanchez."  He  went  quickly  to  the  kitchen  and 
stood,  while  eating  a  hasty  lunch.  The  Indian  cook 
wrapped  a  package  of  tamales  in  fresh  corn  husks  with 
jerked  meat  and  handed  it  to  him.  Running  to  the  corral 
the  courier  threw  a  bridle  on  his  horse,  placed  the  message 
securely  in  a  pocket  of  his  saddle ,  and  rode  swiftly  from 
the  Mission. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

THE   ATTEMPTED   ARREST   OF   CAPTAIN   FITCH. 

On  a  bright  day  in  January  the  Maria  Esther  dropped 
anchor  at  the  Port  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  clear,  golden 
atmosphere  silhouetted  the  white  dwellings  and  classic 
lines  of  the  Mission  sharply  against  the  dark,  curving 
mountain  wall  that  sheltered  them  from  northern  winds. 

Josefa  gazed  with  interest  toward  the  shore. 

"Will  you  accompany  me  to  the  Mission,  cara  mia?" 
asked  Captain  Fitch. 

"Not  to-day,  gracias,  caro  mio,"  replied  the  wife. 

"Very  well!     Another  day  may  suit  you  better.'* 

Josefa  nodded. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  master,  removing  a  spyglass. 

"What  is  good?''  inquired  Josefa. 

"The  Leonar  is  anchored  yonder.  She  is  one  of 
Virmond's  brigs.  He  may  be  on  board.  I  will  call  the 
vessel  to-morrow.  If  Dona  Felicina  is  on  board,  she  may 
be  company  for  you,"  suggested  the  captain. 

"That  would  be  very  good.  Please  return  from  the 
Mission  as  soon  as  possible,"  begged  Josefa. 

"That  I  will  do,"  promised  Fitch  descending  to  his 
boat. 

"The  keel  soon  ground  on  the  sand  and  the  shipmaster 
walked  up  to  the  imposing  Mission  and  was  received  by 
Father  Jimeno. 

"Why  did  you  ignore  the  ordnance  of  the  church, 
my  son?"  asked  the  Missionary. 

"There  was  no  other  way,"  explained  Captain  Fitch, 
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who  repeated  his  explanations  and  produced  his  marriage 
certificate. 

"I  cannot  pass  your  offence  by  lightly,  but  it  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Padre  Presidente,  therefore  the 
order  of  your  penance  rests  with  him." 

"I  am  willing  to  take  any  penance  within  reason,  if 
necessary/' 

"Very  well,  my  son,  you  seem  to  exhibit  the  right 
spirit." 

"1  have  a  cargo  of  Boston  goods  in  my  ship.  Is  there 
anything  you  want  to  buy?"  pursued  Fitch. 

"Yes,  my  son.  I  need  some  bolts  of  cotton  cloth  to 
make  shirts  for  my  Indian  men  and  gowns  for  the  women. 
I  will  visit  your  ship  this  afternoon,  my  son." 

"Have  you  any  hides  to  sell?" 

"There  are  two  piles  of  five  hundred  hides  each  in  the 
storehouse.  I  will  send  them  to  the  shore  in  carretas 
at  once.  Come  and  lunch  with  me,  my  son,  and  we  will 
discuss  this  affair  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte." 

Captain  Fitch  outlined  that  the  "Boston  News 
Letter"  stated  that  the  governments  of  Europe  were 
changed  in  some  cases  since  the  invasion  of  Napoleon 
into  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  the  Netherlands  and  Spain. 
Since  Napoleon  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne 
of  Spain  and  dethroned  Ferdinand  VII.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  in  Spanish  America.  And  Spain, 
the  most  magnificent  empire  on  earth,  was  reduced  to  a 
dependency  for  a  time." 

"  Ah !  The  over-weening  ambition  of  Napoleon  for  power 
was  his  ruin,"  returned  the  Missionary.  "I  would  that 
Spain  retrieved  her  ancient  power  and  glory." 

"Those  nations  will  regain  their  balance  of  power," 
prophesied  Fitch,  rising  from  the  table.  "I  must  return 
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to  the  Maria  Esther.     I  left  my  wife  and  child  on  board 
the  vessel." 

Father  Jimeno  bound  on  his  rough  leather  sandals, 
tightened  his  rope  girdle,  drew  the  cowl  of  his  brown 
habit  over  his  shaven  crown,  and  walked  from  the  Mission 
to  the  shore. 

In  the  self-abnegation  of  these  holy  men  of  God,  they 
vowed  abstinence  from  luxury  and  travelled  on  foot  from 
Mission  to  Mission.  By  the  example  of  their  virtues  of 
gentleness  and  forgiveness,  they  gained  the  confidence  of 
thousands  of  Indians.  These  children  of  Nature  drew 
near  and  presented  themselves  voluntarily  for  baptism  by 
the  meek  Apostles  of  the  Faith. 

The  Church,  however,  was  guarded  always  by  the 
sword.  Soldiers  detailed  from  the  Presidios  remained  on 
guard  before  each  Mission  and  protected  it  from  hostile 
Indians. 

Captain  Fitch  had  arranged  a  storeroom  with  counters 
where  he  displayed  samples  of  his  cargo.  These  the 
Missionary  inspected  and  selected  cloth,  beads,  bright- 
coloured  handkerchiefs  and  articles  that  pleased  the 
neophytes.  The  master  invited  his  guest  to  drink  tea 
with  himself  and  wife  in  the  main  saloon. 

Josef  a  brought  her  little  son  and  saluted  the  Missionary 
reverently.  He  placed  his  hands  gently  on  the  baby's 
golden  curls  and  pronounced  a  blessing,  while  the  baby 
looked  up  wonderingly  out  of  his  dark  Spanish  eyes. 

The  following  day  Captain  Fitch  and  his  wife  called  at 
the  Leonar ;  they  found  Senor  Virmond  and  Dona  Feliciana 
on  board,  to  the  delight  of  both  ladies.  Josef  a  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  her  voyage  to  Boston,  and  Captain 
Fitch  entertained  his  host  with  an  account  of  his  wedding 
in  Valparaiso. 
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"You  have  a  beautiful  child,"  remarked  the  host, 
caressing  the  baby's  curls. 

"My  mother  wished  to  keep  him  in  Massachusetts, 
but  we  could  not  leave  him  on  shore,"  replied  the 
lather. 

After  dining  with  the  Virmonds  the  Captain  with  his 
family  returned  to  their  ship  with  the  assurance  from  their 
host  and  hostess  that  they  would  return  the  call  in  a  day 
or  two.  Josef  a  felt  a  reserve  about  discussing  the  anger 
of  her  parents  and  remained  silent  regarding  them. 

The  hides  from  the  Mission  were  drawn  to  the  shore  in 
carretas,  dipped  in  salt  water,  dried  on  the  beach,  loaded 
on  scows  and  stored  in  the  hold  of  the  Maria  Esther. 

"This  looks  like  business,"  said  Virmond,  who  rowed 
over  with  his  wife  to  return  the  Captain's  call. 

"If  we  can  do  as  well  at  Monterey  and  the  other  ports, 
we  shall  collect  a  cargo  very  soon,  returned  Fitch. 

"Who  are  in  that  boat  yonder?"  inquired  Virmond, 
passing  his  spyglass  to  the  captain. 

"They  look  like  a  couple  of  soldiers.  They  are  headed 
this  way,"  said  Fitch,  scanning  through  his  spy  glass, 

"Oh,  Enrique!  What  can  they  want  here?"  asked 
Josefa,  in  alarm. 

"Sit  tight,  dear.  They  cannot  harm  us  on  our  own 
brig,"  assured  the  master. 

The  soldiers  boarded  the  vessel  and  asked  for  Captain 
Fitch. 

"The  master  is  on  the  quarter-deck,"  informed  the 
mate. 

"What  do  you  want,  men?"  asked  Captain  Fitch. 

"\Ve  have  an  order  for  your  arrest." 

"Arrest  me?     In  whose  name?"  demanded  Fitch. 

"In  the  name  of  Presidente  Sanchez." 
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"Presidente  Sanchez!     Where  was  the  order  issued?'* 

44 At  San  Gabriel." 

"What  is  the  charge?" 

"Violation  of  the  marriage  law." 

"My  marriage  was  perfectly  valid.  I  have  no  time  to 
return  to  San  Gabriel.  I  would  send  my  marriage 
certificate,  if  I  could  trust  you,"  declared  Captain  Fitch. 

"I  will  take  it  for  you,"  interposed  Virmond.  "We 
shall  sail  south  to-morrow." 

"  This  is  kind  of  you.  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  giving 
this  document  into  your  care,"  replied  Fitch.  Descend 
ing  to  the  cab  in,  he  took  the  waterproof  case  from  his  safe 
and  passed  it  to  the  plenipotentiary  who  examined  it 
critically. 

"This  is  alright,  men,"  asserted  Virmond  to  the  guards. 
"I,  myself,  will  take  this  document  to  Presidente  Sanchez 
for  his  inspection. 

"Padre  Jimeno  directed  us  to  place  Captain  Fitch  under 
arrest,"  continued  Ricardo  Zimeno,  stubbornly. 

"Tell  Padre  Jimeno  that  Sefior  Virmond  will  furnish 
bonds  for  the  appearance  of  Captain  Fitch,  if  the  Father 
Superior  demands  it."  Virmond  took  a  notebook  from 
his  pocket,  wrote  a  statement,  and  handed  it  to  one  of 
the  soldiers.  "Take  this  message  to  Padre  Jimeno." 

Ricardo  Zimeno  took  the  message.  The  guards  saluted 
and  descended  to  their  boat. 

"It  is  useless  to  defy  Sefior  Virmond,"  muttered 
Estevan  Gomez.  "He  is  as  high  in  favour  with  the 
Supreme  Government  as  Governor  Echeandia,  so  I  have 
been  told." 

"It  would  be  folly,"  agreed  his  companion. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  order  of  my  arrest  ?"  asked 
the  Captain. 
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41  The  subject  of  your  elopement  was  in  everybody's 
mouth,"  said  Dona  Feliciana.  "There  was  a  report 
that  you  forcibly  abducted  Seiiorita  Josefa." 

"That  was  amusing,  certainly.  My  betrothed  bride 
begged  me  to  take  her  with  me.  Was  it  not  so,  Josefa 
mia?" 

"Quite  correct/'  she  laughed.  "I  did  not  wish  to  be 
left  in  the  power  of  someone  who  shall  be  nameless." 

"I  understand,"  returned  Dona  Feliciana,  nodding  her 
head.  "I  did  not  blame  you  under  the  circumstances." 

"I  think  Presidentc  Sanchez  will  pronounce  your 
action  valid  when  I  inform  him  of  the  conditions," 
interposed  Virmond. 

"All  but  sailing  away  in  your  ship,"  returned  Fitch 
laughing.  You  will  not  report  that  part  of  the  episode." 

"It  will  not  be  necessary.  You  sailed  with  Captain 
Barry  and  his  wife.  That  is  quite  sufficient  explanation. " 

"We  never  can  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for  your 
invaluable  aid  in  our  desperate  circumstances,"  said 
Josefa. 

"Yes,"  added  Fitch,  "You  are  our  guardian  angels." 

The  Captain 's  guests  dined  with  them  and  left  the  ship 
saying:  "Adios,  we  shall  m^et  again  in  San  Diego." 

The  next  morning  the  Leonar  spread  her  sails  and  headed 
southward  to  San  Pedro.  And,  when  the  Maria  Esther 
had  received  the  whole  amount  of  hides  from  the  Mission, 
she  rounded  the  bluffs  for  the  north. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

GOVERNOR      ECHEANDIA      ARRESTS       CAPTAIN       FITCH       AT 
MONTEREY    AND    SEPARATES    HIM    FROM    DONA    JOSEFA — 
VIRMOND    GIVES    BONDS   TO    PADRE    SANCHEZ   FOR   CAPTAIN 
FITCH. 

Reaching  the  cypress -fringed  shore  of  Monterey  the 
Maria  Esther  cast  anchor  among  the  ships  in  the 
harbour. 

"There  is  the  Ayachuco,"  said  Captain  Fitch,  lowering 
his  spyglass.  "She  sailed  from  Honolulu,  I  think. 
The  Brooklyn  from  Boston  stands  next,  and  the  Rover 
is  beside  her.  I  must  see  Captain  Cooper." 

"That  will  be  pleasant  for  you,"  returned  Josefa. 

"I  will  inquire  if  Mrs.  Cooper,  his  Spanish  wife,  is  on 
board.  That  would  be  pleasant  for  you.  I  believe  that 
Captain  Cooper  has  a  house  and  home  in  Monterey. 
That  brig  yonder  is  the  Funchal,  Captain  Anderson  is  the 
master  and  owner.  He  is  collecting  hides.  I  must  act 
quickly  if  I  am  able  secure  some  hides  from  Mission 
San  Carlos.  Adios,  cara  mia,"  he  called,  descending  the 
ship's  side,  where  he  was  rowed  to  the  shore. 

Governor  Echeandia  sat  in  his  office  at  Government 
House  with  his  secretary,  Lieutenant  Zamorano,  and  his 
aide,  Lieutenant  Nietos,  having  travelled  north  to 
Monterey  to  deliver  his  official  position  at  the  Capital 
of  California  to  his  successor,  whom  he  purposely  had 
avoided  meeting  in  order  to  retain  his  authority  as  long 
as  possible. 

Lieutenant  Nietos  glanced  out  of  the  door  where  he  was 
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standing  at  attention.  "There  goes  Captain  Fitch," 
he  announced. 

"Captain  Fitch!  I  order  you  to  arrest  him  immedi 
ately,"  commanded  the  Governor. 

Lieutenant  Nietos  hastily  left  the  Government  House 
and  touched  Fitch  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with  the  point 
of  his  sword.  "  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of  the  Governor ," 
he  said. 

The  descendant  of  Sir  Thomas  Fitch,  Royal  Governor 
of  Connecticut  Colony  in  1765,  glared  fiercely  at  the 
officer.  "What  Governor?"  he  demanded  curtly. 

"By  order  of  Governor  Eche'andia,"  explained  Nietos. 

"Echeandia!  Is  he  in  office  yet?  Why  does  he  not 
leave  when  his  time  expires?" 

"Ask  me  no  questions.  It  is  my  business  to  obey 
orders.  Come  and  ask  the  Comandante -General." 

Captain  Fitch  wheeled  angrily  and  strode  to  Govern 
ment  House.  "Buenos  dias,  Governor  Echeandia,"  he 
saluted.  "Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me?" 

"You  are  an  offender  against  the  laws  of  California." 

"In  what  respect?" 

"Presidente  Sanchez,  the  ecclesiastical  Judge  of  the 
Province,  will  deal  with  your  case.  He  has  sent  an 
order  for  your  arrest." 

"  Lieutenant  Nietos,  order  two  guards  to  take  the  culprit 
to  San  Gabriel  for  trial,"  commanded  the  Governor. 

"I  cannot  spend  all  that  time  riding  to  San  Gabriel," 
objected  Captain  Fitch. 

Don  Jose  Palomares,  the  fiscal  or  government  attorney, 
entered  the  office. 

"I  appeal  to  your  Honour,"  urged  Fitch,  turning  to  the 
lawyer.  "Why  was  not  my  arrest  and  trial  conducted  at 
San  Diego,  where  my  alleged  offence  occurred?" 
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"  It  seemed  inconvenient.  You  were  a  bird  of  passage, '" 
interposed  the  Governor. 

"I  promise  to  make  my  appearance  at  San  Gabriel  on 
my  way  south,"  declared  Fitch. 

"Your  offence  was  most  heinous.  You  are  entitled  to 
no  concessions,"  answered  the  fiscal,  shortly. 

"Will  your  Excellency  have  the  goodness  to  send  for 
Captain  Cooper,  master  of  the  ship  Rover,  now  in  the 
harbour?" 

"Captain  Cooper  is  in  the  plaza  now,"  informed  Nietos, 
saluting. 

"Bring  Captain  Cooper  in,"  ordered  the  Comandante. 

The  sea  captain  entered  the  office,  saluted  the  Governor, 
and  the  two  shipmasters  greeted  each  other  cordially. 

"What  is  in  the  wind?"  asked  Cooper. 

"I  am  arrested  because  I  married  a  native  Spanish 
California  lady,"  explained  Fitch. 

"This  is  serious  business,"  remarked  Cooper,  "although 
I  did  the  same  myself." 

"I  wish  to  travel  south  by  sea.  If  I  go  by  land,  there 
is  no  one  to  take  care  of  my  wife,"  complained  Fitch. 

Dona  Josef  a  shall  be  cared  for  properly.  The  Province 
of  California  will  provide  safety  for  its  daughters  without 
interference  of  foreigners,"  asserted  the  Governor, 
resentfully. 

"I  have  a  house  in  Monterey ,  where  my  wife  is  living," 
suggested  Captain  Cooper.  "She  would  take  excellent 
care  of  Mrs.  Fitch." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  the  husband.  "I  would  feel 
satisfied  for  her  to  remain  with  Dona  Encarnacion 
Cooper." 

"  I  think  Capitano  Fitch  is  intending  to  run  away  again, " 
confided  Palomares  to  Eche'andia. 
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44  Dona  Josefa  shall  be  brought  to  the  pueblo  and  lodged 
as  hostage  for  the  culprit,"  declared  the  Governor, 
savagely. 

14 1  will  send  a  letter  to  Presidente  Sanchez  and  he  will 
decide  whether  Captain  Fitch  shall  travel  by  land  or 
sea." 

''Lieutenant  Nietos,  go  on  board  the  Maria  Esther  and 
take  Dona  Josefa  to  the  home  of  Captain  Cooper." 

The  aide  hastened  to  obey  the  bidding  of  his  chief. 

Captain  Cooper  shook  hands  with  Captain  Fitch. 
44 This  difficulty  will  be  cleared  up  alright, "  he  encouraged. 
44  Do  not  worry  about  your  wife.  She  will  receive  the 
best  attention  from  us,"  he  assured,  saluting  the  Governor 
and  leaving  the  office. 

44  Remain  at  Government  House  until  Lieutenant 
Nietos  reports  having  removed  Doiia  Josefa  from  the 
ship,"  directed  Governor  Echeandia  to  Fitch. 

The  Captain  with  forced  composure  seated  himself  in 
a  chair.  :'My  Rose,"  he  thought.  '4The  demon  of 
revenge  is  indeed  overtaking  you  and  me.  But  we  will 
bow  to  the  storm  and  weather  the  gale  together." 


Josefa  sat  on  the  quarter  deck  of  the  Maria  Esther 
embroidering  a  garment  for  Henry  junior  as  he  played 
with  some  toys  in  his  wooden  cradle  brought  from 
Massachusetts — a  cradle  in  which  generations  of  the 
Fitch  family  had  been  rocked.  She  held  up  her  work  for 
closer  inspection,  then  tossing  it  lightly  down,  rocked  the 
cradle  and  talked  to  her  baby. 

44 Ah!  my  little  sailor,"  she  said,  "Will  you  ever  be 
old  enough  to  understand  your  Grandma  Fitch's  little 
guide  lessons  that  she  wrote  for  you — away  off  in 
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Massachusetts?  Dear,  good  Grandma  Fitch!  She  loves 
her  little  grandson  with  the  Spanish  eyes.  Your  Madre 
is  keeping  your  Grandma's  guide  lessons  for  you,  little 
Enrique.  And  some  day  you  will  be  able  to  understand 
them,  like  the  'Constitution  of  the  United  States.'  But 
Grandma  Fitch's  'Constitution'  will  guide  her  little 
grandson  into  the  right  way  of  living,  if  he  heeds  her 
good  advice." 

"Let  me  think!"  she  mused,  playfully.  "You  must 
close  your  eyes  to  vice  and  vulgarity  and  see  only  loyal 
faces  with  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.  You  must 
close  your  nostrils  to  the  smell  of  sulphurous  iniquity. 
Those  are  awfully  hard  English  words  for  a  Spaniard  to 
speak.  You  must  inhale  only  the  odours  of  sanctity  and 
flowers  and  fresh  air."  Josef  a  placed  her  fingers  lightly 
on  the  baby's  lips.  "And  you  must  close  your  mouth  to 
blasphemy.  That  is  another  hard  English  word.  And  the 
blasting  language  of  jealousy.  We  understand  the  word 
'jealousy, '  don't  we  ?  And  speak  only  words  of  kindness 
and  wisdom  in  the  accents  of  brotherly  love.  Will  you 
do  all  these  things,  in  guarding  the  avenues  of  your  soul, 
when  you  grow  to  be  a  man,  little  Enrique?  In  any 
event,  your  Madre  will  teach  you  that  the  avenues  of 
your  soul  are  the  most  important  avenues  in  your  journey 
of  life.  She  will  teach  you  not  to  forget  them  when  you 
learn  to  repeat  your  prayers,  little  Enrique,  as  your 
dear  Grandma  Fitch  would  wish  you  to  do."  Josefa 
played  adoringly  with  her  baby  in  motherly  affection 
and  sang  while  rocking  the  cradle, 

"Blow  ye  winds  high,  or  blow  ye  winds  low, 
But  blow  back  my  king  to  me ! 
Blow  ye  winds  high,  or  blow  ye  winds  low, 
But  blow  back  my  Viking  to  me." 
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Lieutenant  Nietos  boarded  the  Maria  Esther  and 
approached  Mr.  Hatch. 

"Good  day,  sir,"  saluted  the  sailor. 

"Buenos  dias,  Senor!"  returned  Nietos  politely.  "I 
wish  to  see  Dona  Josef  a.  Is  she  on  board  this  ship?" 

"Dona  Josefa!"  repeated  Mr.  Hatch.  "Do  you  mean 
Mrs.  Fitch,  sir?" 

"  Gracias,  Senora  Fitch!  Si  si!  Is  she  on  board  this  brig  ?" 

Mr.  Hatch  not  being  fluent  in  the  Spanish  language, 
led  the  officer  to  Josefa  and  announced  his  presence. 
"Mrs.  Fitch,  this  gentleman  wishes  to  speak  with  you." 

"Senora  Fitch,"  pronounced  Nietos,  bowing  gallantly. 

Josefa  looked  up  quickly,  not  having  observed  the 
approach  of  the  officer. 

"I  am  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Governor 
Echeandia,"  explained  Nietos  in  flowing  Spanish  accents. 

"Governor  Echeandia?"  repeated  the  startled  lady. 

"Si,  Senora." 

"What  is  his  message?" 

"He  desires  you  to  leave  the  Maria  Esther." 

"Desires  me  to  what?" 

"Leave  this  ship." 

"Leave  this  ship?"  repeated  Josefa,  thinking  she  had 
misunderstood  him.  "Why?" 

"To — to — lodge — in  the  pueblo,"  explained  the  lieuten 
ant,  stammering  beneath  her  steady  gaze. 

"I  will  await  my  husband's  return,"  announced  Josefa 
coldly. 

"Captain  Fitch  is  detained  at  Government  House  until 
you  leave  the  Maria  Esther,"  explained  the  officer, 
regaining  his  dignified  manner. 

"Detained  at  Government  House?"  murmured  Josefa, 
"Why?" 
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44  It  is  not  my  business  to  question  the  orders  of  my 
superior  officer,"  replied  the  aide. 

"  My  husband !  Oh,  my  husband !  Governor  Echeandia 
has  separated  us!"  exclaimed  Josefa  wildly.  She  reached 
the  cradle  and  leaned  on  its  clumsy  strength  for  support. 
"Madre  de  Dios!  This  is  his  revenge!  Oh,  why  did  we 
not  remain  in  Massachusetts,  far  away  from  his 
vengeance?"  For  a  moment  she  gave  way  to  her  fear 
and  weakness,  then  summoning  her  pride,  she  turned  to 
the  officer.  "Where  am  I  to  go?" 

"I  will  take  you  to  the  casa  of  Capitano  and  Dona 
Encarnacion  Vallejo  di  Cooper." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Josefa,  resuming  her  calmness.  "I 
will  gather  some  clothing,"  she  proposed,  tremblingly 
descended  to  the  cabin.  There  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
husband : 

"Keep  your  courage,  idolo  mio,  as  I  keep  my  faith 
in  you.  We  shall  meet  again  soon.  The  world  is 
wide,  the  Maria  Esther  is  staunch,  and  Echeandia 's 
supremacy  cannot  last  long." 

Sealing  the  letter,  Josefa  ascended  to  the  deck  and  gave 
it  to  the  mate.  "My  husband  is  detained  at  the  pueblo. 
Be  sure  to  deliver  this  letter  to  him  when  he  arrives  on 
the  ship.  I  am  going  on  shore  to  visit  friends,"  she 
explained . 

"Certainly,  Madam." 

Josefa  wrapped  herself  and  child  in  serge  cloaks  and 
descended  to  the  boat,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hatch.  Silently 
the  officer  and  lady  were  rowed  to  the  shore  where  Captain 
Cooper  waited  to  receive  her. 

"Did  you  see  my  husband?"  inquired  Josefa  an 
xiously. 

"I  left  him  at  Government  House." 
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"I  do  not  understand  why  the  Governor  interferes  with 
us  here." 

"Presidente  Sanchez  has  sent  an  order  for  his  arrest." 

"  Ah ! "  breathed  Josef  a .  ' '  We  must  endure  the  investig 
ation  of  the  church.  The  Presidente  cannot  separate  us 
permanently." 

"This  matter  will  be  settled  soon,"  condoled  Cooper. 
"Come  to  my  house  and  my  wife  will  make  you  com 
fortable.  I  promised  your  husband  I  would  take  care 
of  you  for  the  present." 

They  crossed  the  bridge  over  a  narrow  canyon  and 
entered  a  comfortable  adobe  dwelling  where  Josefa  sank 
on  a  sofa.  "I  wish  we  had  delayed  our  voyage,"  she 
murmured  with  swimming  eyes.  The  commission  merchant 
was  in  such  haste  for  my  husband  to  sail  to  California 
again." 

"  The  authorities  are  merely  making  an  example  of  you 
to  frighten  possible  future  delinquents,"  suggested  Cooper. 

"A  certain  person  made  all  this  trouble.  Else  there 
would  have  been  no  elopement  and  our  marriage  would 
have  been  solemnized  in  the  regular  manner,"  explained 
Josefa.  "What  is  Don  Enrique  expected  to  do?" 

"Your  husband  must  proceed  to  San  Gabriel  for  trial," 
said  Captain  Cooper. 

"When?" 

"Captain  Fitch  objected  to  travelling  by  land.  And 
the  Governor  has  sent  a  letter  to  Presidente  Sanchez 
asking  his  decision  regarding  the  question." 

"Is  he  allowed  his  liberty?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,  if  he  does  not  see  you.  In  fact, 
you  are  his  hostage  in  Monterey." 

"My  husband  can  attend  to  his  business  here,"  replied 
the  wife  resuming  her  calm  manner, 
p 
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"What  is  your  child's  name?"  inquired  Dona 
Encarnacion. 

"Enrique  Welles  Fitch." 

"He  is  a  handsome  child,"  continued  the  hostess, 
caressing  the  boy's  curls. 

"I  will  ask  one  of  my  men  who  is  a  famous  whittler  to 
carve  a  toy  ship  for  him.  It  shall  be  named  the  Maria 
Esther,"  proposed  Captain  Cooper.  "Perhaps  this  boy 
will  sail  around  the  world.  He  already  has  sailed  around 
half  the  earth." 

"Wherever  he  sails  I  hope  he  will  be  as  noble  as  his 
father,"  said  Josef  a. 

"Well  spoken,"  returned  the  host. 

"Come  to  dinner,"  invited  Sefiora  Cooper  hospitably. 
"Our  cook  has  prepared  some  hot  tamales." 

The  party  sat  at  table  and  the  hostess  entertained  her 
guest  with  anecdotes  of  Spanish  Monterey  and  of  the 
Franciscan  Missionary  who  rode  in  a  home-made  chariot, 
which  vain-glorious  vehicle  was  ordered  burnt  by  the 
Father  President,  as  a  penance  for  self-indulgence  in 
riding  at  his  ease  in  place  of  plodding  on  foot  for  weary 
miles  over  steep  hillsides  and  lowly  vales. 

On  the  arrival  of  Lieutenant  Nietos  at  Government 
House  with  the  report  that  Dona  Josefa  was  lodged  with 
Captain  Cooper's  wife,  Echeandia  allowed  Fitch  to  depart, 
with  the  injunction  not  to  visit  her.  He  was  rowed  to 
his  brig  and  met  the  mate. 

"Here  is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Fitch,"  said  Hatch,  deliver 
ing  the  missive. 

The  captain  quickly  scanned  the  contents.  "She  is 
true  as  steel.  Her  spirit  bends,  but  does  not  break.  We 
will  bide  the  enemy's  time,"  he  thought,  placing  the 
letter  carefully  in  his  pocket. 
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Secretary  Zamorano  went  home  to  his  wife  that  evening 
with  an  added  line  on  his  fine  brow.  "Whom  do  you 
think  has  arrived  in  Monterey,  Luisa  mia?" 

"Tell  me,  quickly,"  demanded  Dona  Luisa. 

"Ramona's  sister,  Josefa,  is  in  Monterey." 

"Josef a!    Holy  Virgin!     How  came  she  here?" 

"She  came  with  Captain  Fitch  in  the  Maria  Esther." 

"I  must  go  on  board  and  visit  her." 

"She  is  not  on  the  brig,"  informed  the  lieutenant. 

"Not  on  the  brig?"  repeated  Luisa  with  lifted 
brows. 

"No,  the  Comandante-General  ordered  Lieutenant 
Nietos  to  take  her  to  Capitano  Cooper's  casa." 

"Why?" 

"Reasons  of  his  own,  carisima.  Doubtless  he  claimed 
they  were  not  married,"  suggested  Zamorano. 

"Madre  de  Dios!  Josefa  would  not  go  away  with  a 
man  without  marriage,"  exclaimed  Dona  Luisa. 

"That  remains  to  be  proved.  Presidente  Sanchez 
has  sent  an  order  for  Captain  Fitch  to  present  himself  at 
San  Gabriel  for  trial." 

"Cielo!  The  church  has  taken  up  the  case.  I  will  tell 
Ramona  at  once,"  declared  Luisa.  "August in,  come 
with  me  to  the  Comandante's  home."  Luisa  wound  her 
silk  rebozo  around  her  head  and  shoulders,  and  Lieutenant 
Zamorano  replaced  his  chaco  on  his  head  and,  taking  his 
wife's  arm,  the  couple  soon  reached  the  dwelling  of  Com- 
andante  Pacheco. 

"Ramona  mia,  do  not  be  startled.  We  have  news  for 
you,"  informed  Luisa,  kissing  her  friend's  cheek. 

Ramona's  eyes  dilated  suddenly.  "Is  it — of  Josefa — 
you  have  news?"  she  asked,  trembling. 

"Yes,  cara  mia,  Josefa  is  in  Monterey  and  in  trouble." 
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"My  dear  sister!  I  must  see  her  at  once.  What  is 
her  trouble?  Has  Captain  Fitch  deserted  her?" 

"Not  at  all !  The  Americano  capitano  is  at  the  Capital, 
but  Governor  Echeandia  has  separated  Joseta  from  him," 
informed  the  secretary. 

"Josefa  mia!  What  was  done  with  her?"  asked 
Ramona  with  suspended  breath. 

Lieutenant  Nietos  escorted  your  sister  to  Capitano 
Cooper's  casa.  The  Americano  has  his  liberty  provided 
he  does  not  attempt  to  see  her,"  explained  the  officer. 

"I  know  not  what  to  think,"  reflected  Dona  Ramona. 
"Romauldo,  come  with  me  to  Capitano  Cooper's  casa." 
Ramona  threw  a  shawl  around  her  shoulders  and,  taking 
her  husband's  ami,  they  all  walked  swiftly  to  the  lodging 
of  Josefa, 

"Ramona  mia!"  exclaimed  Josefa,  joyfully  embracing 
her  sister.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  you,  too,  Luisa. " 

"Josefa  mia,  tell  me  quickly!  Where  were  you 
married?"  asked  Ramona  apprehensively. 

"We  were  married  in  Valparaiso.  Did  you  hear  of  our 
elopement?" 

"It  was  the  talk  of  California,"  answered  Ramona. 

"We  sailed  with  Captain  and  Mrs,  Barry  and  she  was 
my  duena." 

"Did  you  not  sail  in  the  Maria  Esther!" 

"Not  until  we  reached  Valparaiso,"  assured  Josefa. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  exclaimed  Romona,  embracing  her 
sister  again. 

"  The  demon  of  revenge  has  followed  us, "  moaned  Josefa. 

"Why  did  you  sail  to  California  when  Echeandia  is 
here?"  inquired  Captain  Pacheco. 

"\Ve  thought  General  Echeandia  would  be  in  Mexico 
by  this  time,"  said  Josefa. 
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The  comandante -General's  successor,  General  Victoria, 
has  not  yet  arrived  in  Monterey,"  explained  Lieutenant 
Zamorano. 

"Ah !  Echeandia  is  holding  the  office  of  his  successor," 
said  Josef  a,  grasping  the  political  situation. 

"Yes,  unfortunately  for  you,  and  I  believe  he  has 
been  dodging  him  from  San  Diego  to  Santa  Barbara  and 
Monterey,"  replied  the  secretary. 

"  I  believe  he  has  dodged  the  new  Governor  from  Mexico 
in  order  to  punish  you,"  suggested  Captain  Pacheco. 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  returned  Josefa.  "But  the  judgment 
of  my  husband's  conduct  rests  with  Presidente  Sanchez 
now,  I  believe." 

"The  Presidente  Judge  has  taken  the  authority  from 
the  very  zealous  Governor,"  suggested  Pacheco  wisely. 

"The  Vicar  will  be  inclined  to  be  more  lenient  with 
Captain  Fitch  than  the  Comandante-General  would  be," 
prophesied  Zamorano. 

"I  am  glad  to  know  that,"  breathed  Josefa. 
-    "Why  did  you  run  away  secretly?"  asked  Ramona. 

"Surely  you  knew  of  the  Governor's  decree  regarding 
the  marriage  of  foreigners  in  California,"  interrupted 
Zamorano. 

"What  a  tangle,  Josefa  mia!  "Is  that  your  baby? 
He  has  your  eyes,  sister." 

"And  his  father's  curls,"  added  Josefa. 

"We  will  go  now,  Josefa  mia,"  announced  Ramona. 
"We  will  come  again  to-morrow.  You  will  tell  us  about 
your  travels?"  Josefa  nodded. 

"You  have  my  best  wishes  in  overcoming  your 
difficulties,"  offered  Comandante  Pacheco. 

"And  mine,"  added  Lieutenant  Zamorano,  as  the 
visitors  left  the  dwelling. 
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Se nora  Cooper  led  her  guest  to  a  room  in  which  stood  a 
raw -hide  bed,  as  comfortable  as  a  hammock,  over  which 
was  spread  dainty  white  embroidered  and  lace-bordered 
linen  and  silk  patchwork  covers. 

4 '  I  hope  you  will  rest  and  sleep .  Do  not  worry .  No  one 
shall  molest  you.  And  the  Comandante -General  dares 
not  offer  indignity  to  your  husband,"  comforted  the 
hostess,  leaving  the  room. 

Captain  Fitch  rode  to  Mission  San  Carlos  de  Rio 
Carmelo  and  secured  five  hundred  hides.  The  super 
intendence  of  curing  and  loading  occupied  much  of  his 
time,  with  the  visit  of  the  Missionary  and  the  selection 
and  purchase  of  Boston  goods.  He  exchanged  letters 
with  his  wife  by  means  of  Captain  Cooper.  But  he  did 
not  go  to  her  lodging  which  was  under  surveillance  of  the 
Governor. 

In  the  meantime  the  Leonar  anchored  at  San  Pedro  and 
Virmond  visited  Mission  San  Gabriel  Archangel.  Father 
Sanchez  received  his  visitor  cordially  and  examined  the 
marriage  certificate  which  the  distinguished  guest  produced 
for  his  inspection. 

"  I  will  investigate  the  case  by  trial, "  informed  the  Vicar, 
"Fiscal  Palomares  shall  be  summoned  to  try  the  case." 

At  this  moment  a  vaquero  entered  the  Vicar's  sala  and, 
reverently  saluting  him,  handed  a  letter  enclosed  with 
the  official  seal  of  the  Province  of  California.  Father 
Sanchez  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  letter. 

"Governor  Echeandia  desires  to  know  my  wishes 
regarding  whether  Captain  Fitch  shall  travel  by  land  or 
sea,"  he  explained.  "The  culprit  objects  to  travelling 
by  land." 

"Was  he  arrested?"  asked  Virmond. 

"Yes,  by  my  order,"  replied  the  Vicar. 
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"Captain  Fitch  has  much  business  up  and  down  the 
coast  and  doubtless  objected  to  wasting  his  time  on 
horseback." 

"If  I  were  sure  that  he  would  present  himself  at  San 
Gabriel  for  trial,  I  should  grant  him  the  privilege  of 
travelling  by  sea,"  proposed  the  President. 

"In  my  dealings  with  the  gentleman  I  have  found  him 
always  a  man  of  his  word.  If  he  promised  to  present 
himself  at  San  Gabriel,  he  surely  will  do  so,"  declared 
Virmond  emphatically. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  queried  Father  Sanchez. 

"I  am  sure.  And  to  prove  my  statements,  I  will  give 
bonds  for  his  arrival,"  replied  the  self-appointed 
diplomat. 

"That  would  be  a  proof  of  your  judgment.  I  will 
accept  your  bond.  The  defendant  may  travel  by  water." 

Senor  Virmond  produced  a  heavy  leather  purse  and 
deposited  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold  on  the  table.  "If 
this  is  not  enough  you  shall  have  my  diamond  ring." 
Virmond  removed  his  ring  set  with  a  large  white  diamond 
and  placed  it  on  the  pile  of  gold. 

" This  treasure  expresses  your  confidence  in  the  accused," 
remarked  the  Vicar.  He  took  a  quill,  wrote  a  letter, 
lolded  it  and,  lifting  the  polished  oak  knocker  from  the 
table,  summoned  an  Indian  boy  attendant. 

"Pedro,  my  son,  tell  the  messenger  that  I  wish  to  see 
him,"  directed  Father  Sanchez. 

The  boy  disappeared  and  soon  the  vaquero  from  San 
Fernando  came  into  the  room  and  saluted. 

"Take  this  letter  to  Padre  Ybarra  at  San  Fernando 
and  ask  him  to  forward  it  to  Monterey  with  all  dispatch. 
And  take  some  refreshment  before  you  ride." 
The   bronze   Indian   took  the   letter,  kissed  the  hand 
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of  the  Missionary  and  soon  was  riding  swiftly  to 
northward . 

"I  will  relieve  the  Comandante-General  of  ecclesiastical 
responsibility  in  this  case  which  shall  be  settled  by  clerical 
judgment  rather  than  private  spite.  "Come  and  lunch 
with  me."  The  friar  placed  the  gold  and  jewel  in  the 
deep  pocket  of  his  habit  and,  leaving  the  sala  with  his 
guest,  he  entered  the  refectory. 

During  the  meal  the  Missionary  and  guest  discussed 
the  Supreme  Gcvernment  of  Mexico,  which  was  a  subject 
of  great  interest.  The  secularization  of  the  Missions  was 
a  question  of  vital  interest  to  the  Vicar  and  consumed 
the  time,  exclusive  of  other  topics. 

The  diplomat  was  able  to  inform  his  host  of  conditions 
in  the  Mexican  Government  to  which  the  Vicar  listened 
attentively.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  Father 
Sanchez  took  the  guest's  diamond  ring  from  his  pocket 
and  offered  it  to  the  owner. 

"Your  word  was  sufficient  guarantee  for  Captain  Fitch. 
I.  simply  was  proving  your  sincerity  of  speech." 

Virmond  laughed,  thanked  the  President  for  hospitality 
'and  departed  from  the  Mission  wearing  the  offered  bond  of 
the  diamond  ring. 

When  Father  Sanchez  was  alone  he  removed  an  eight - 
inch  square  adobe  brick  from  the  floor  of  his  private  room 
and  laid  Virmond 's  bag  of  gold  in  the  cavity  where 
other  treasure  reposed.  And  the  large  receipts  from 
hides,  tallow  and  grain  found  a  secure  hiding-place  in 
lieu  of  a  safe  for  keeping  ready  cash  in  providing  for 
the  necessities  of  almost  two  thousand  Indians. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

THE    ECCLESIASTICAL    TRIAL    AND    PRONUNC1AMENTO— 

PRESIDENTK     SANCHEZ     INTERCEPTS     THE     POWER      OF 

GOVERNOR   ECHEANDIA. 

A  month  dragged  its  slow  length  of  days  to  Josef  a, 
when  she  received  a  letter  from  her  husband  advising 
her  to  sail  for  San  Gabriel. 

44 Mi  Corazoncita  (my  heart's  treasure):  I  am  sum 
moned  to  appear  before  Presidente  Sanchez  next  month 
and  dislike  the  idea  of  leaving  you  in  Monterey.  If 
you  would  petition  the  Governor  in  your  most  graceful 
manner,  he  might  grant  your  release  from  Monterey 
and  allow  you  to  sail  south.  Adios  chula.  (Goodbye, 
precious.)" 

Immediately  Josefa's  languid  manner  disappeared. 
"I  shall  appeal  to  the  Governor's  clemency,"  she  declared 
to  Senora  Cooper.  "I  must  be  present  at  my  husband's 
trial."  And  she  at  once  wrote  a  letter : — 

"To  your  Excellency  Governor  Echeandia, 
"Honoured  Seiior:  I  beg  your  Excellency  to  grant 
my  release  from  Monterey  and  allow  me  to  proceed  to 
San  Gabriel  to  be  present  at  the  impending  trial  next 
month.  In  granting  this  favour  you  would  receive 
the  undying  gratitude  of  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSEFA  CARRILLO  DE  FITCH." 

Governor  Echeandia  was  somewhat  mollified  by  the 
respectful  tone  of  the  writer.  He  recalled  her  imperious 
eyes  and  small,  determined  mouth  and  chin. 

Josef  a  Carrillo  never  will  forget  the  Americano."  he 
thought.  "Once  a  lover,  always  a  lover.  A  Spanish 
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senorita's  devotion  once  obtained  is  proof  against  change 
of  feeling."  Governor  Echeandia  took  a  quill  and  wrote 
an  order  for  the  release  of  Dona  Josef  a. 

"Take  this  order  to  Captain  Cooper's  casa,"  he  directed 
Lieutenant  Nietos.  "And  ask  Captain  Anderson  to  come 
to  Government  House." 

The  aide  delivered  the  Governor's  order  and  returned 
to  the  plaza  with  Captain  Anderson. 

"At  your  service,  Excellency,"  greeted  Anderson. 

"When  do  you  sail  south?"  inquired  the  Governor. 

"I  shall  take  the  Funchal  south  in  three  days." 

"Will  you  carry  a  passenger?" 

"Certainty,  your  Excellency.  "We  carry  freight 
only,  as  you  know.  My  ship  is  not  fitted  out  for  passenger 
travel.  And  there  are  few  or  no  passengers  sailing  to 
these  isolated  shores.  But  I  would  be  most  gratified  to 
grant  your  request,  Excellency." 

"Gracias,  Captain  Anderson.  I  desire  you  to  take 
charge  of  Dona  Josefa,  Captain  Cooper's  guest.  Dona 
EncarnacionVallejo  di  Cooper  will  sail  with  her,  I  think." 

"Very  well,  your  Excellency.  I  will  execute  your 
commission.  Buenos  dias,  Governor  Echeandia,"  he 
saluted,  leaving  the  presence. 

"Buenos  dias,  Captain  Anderson,"  replied  Echeandia. 
And,  left  alone,  he  sighed.  "Senorita  Josefa  was  not  for 
me.  But  she  shall  not  sail  with  Fitch  again,  if  I  can 
prevent  it.  Don  Jose  Palomares  will  not  favour  Fitch 
at  the  trial." 

Josefa  read  the  order  joyfully.  "The  Governor  has 
permitted  my  release,"  she  announced  to  her  hostess, 
"and  I  am  allowed  to  sail  to  San  Gabriel." 

"That  is  good  news.  Shall  you  sail  with  your 
husband?" 
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"Oh,  no,  the  Comandante -General  would  not  allow 
that,  I  think." 

"There  is  Captain  Anderson.  He  is  coming  to  my 
casa,"  remarked  Senora  Cooper,  glancing  out  of  the 
window. 

An  Indian  servant  ushered  in  Anderson.  "I  am 
commissioned  to  take  charge  of  two  lady  passengers  in 
my  ship,  the  Funchal,"  he  announced. 

"We  must  be  the  two  ladies,  Senora  Cooper !"  exclaimed 
Josefa  gladly.  "I  have  received,  just  now,  a  permit  of 
release  from  Monterey.  You  will  sail  with  me,  dear 
Dona  Encarnacion." 

"I  will  accompany  you  to  San  Gabriel/' 

"Be  ready  in  three  days,"  directed  the  shipowner. 
"I  will  make  preparations  for  passengers.  The  Funchal 
is  a  trading  ship  only,"  offered  Anderson,  leaving  the 
house. 

Josefa  seized  Seilora  Cooper's  portly  form  and  danced 
around  the  sala.  "This  is  the  best  news  I  have  received 
in  Monterey,"  she  declared  breathlessly,  dropping  into 
a  chair.  And  immediately  she  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
husband  informing  him  of  her  intended  voyage  : — 

"I  shall  be  in  San  Gabriel  to  meet  you,  caro  mio, 
and  my  prayers  must  move  the  heart  of  Padre  Sanchez 
in  your  favour,  idolo  mio." 

Josefa  directed  an  Indian  servant  to  deliver  this  letter 
to  Mr.  Hatch  on  board  the  Maria  Esther. 

"If  my  husband  were  at  home,"  said  the  hostess,  "we 
could  sail  on  the  Rover.  But  he  will  not  return  from  San 
Francisco  for  a  month.  I  shall  leave  a  letter  explaining 
my  absence,  if  I  am  not  at  home  when  he  arrives  in 
Monterey. " 

Josefa  sent  for  her  sister  Ramona  and  her  friend,  Luisa, 
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and  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell.  On  the  third 
day,  with  her  infant  son  and  Se flora  Cooper,  she  boarded 
the  Funchal,  escorted  by  Captain  Anderson.  "It  is  a 
fair  wind  that  blows  us  south,"  she  declared  happily. 

In  due  time  the  Funchal  passed  Point  Conception, 
anchored  at  Santa  Barbara  and  the  master  went  ashore. 

"I  am  obliged  to  remain  at  Santa  Barbara  some  weeks," 
explained  the  shipmaster  when  he  returned  to  the  Funchal. 
"But  the  Pocahontas  sails  south  to-morrow.  I  could 
transfer  you  to  her,  if  you  wish." 

"Certainly,  Captain  Anderson,  we  could  proceed  as 
well  on  that  brig,"  replied  Senora  Cooper.  The  transfer 
was  made,  and  the  ladies  resumed  their  voyage,  urged 
by  the  exigencies  of  uncertain  travelling  accommodations. 

After  reaching  San  Pedro,  the  shipmaster  secured  horses 
from  the  corral  near  the  Mission  storehouse  and,  accom 
panied  by  his  passengers,  rode  to  San  Gabriel. 

Father  Sanchez  received  the  ladies  hospitably.  "I 
will  send  you  to  Senora  Eulalia  Perez.  Her  home  is 
across  the  street  from  the  Mission."  Senora  Perez  was 
matron  and  key  bearer  at  Mission  San  Gabriel  and  dis 
tributed  supplies  to  the  Indian  women. 

At  the  appointed  time  Captain  Fitch  arrived  at  San 
Gabriel.  Josef  a  was  sitting  at  a  window  and,  when  she 
saw  him,  her  heart  throbbed  with  gladness.  He  observed 
her  and  waved  his  visored  cap,  while  a  smile  drove  the 
anxious  expression  from  his  countenance.  Josef  a  smiled 
brightly  and  waved  her  hand. 

"I  might  be  forbidden  to  send  a  letter,"  she  thought, 
"I  will  send  a  flower  message."  Going  into  the  patio, 
or  courtyard,  she  gathered  a  bouquet  and  despatched  it 
by  an  Indian  man  servant. 

Captain  Fitch  was  reading  some  business  accounts  in 
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the  small  whitewashed  room  to  which  he  was  assigned 
when  a  head,  covered  with  black  flowing  hair,  appeared 
outside  the  wooden-grilled  window  of  his  room  opening 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  Mission,  and  two  small  black 
eyes  peered  curiously  at  him.  Then  a  bronze -co  loured 
hand  was  raised  and  a  bright-hued  bouquet  was  tossed 
lightly  on  the  adobe  brick  floor.  The  captain  observed 
the  flowers  and  his  face  lighted  with  joy.  He  grasped 
them  and  looked  for  a  hidden  message  within.  There 
was  none.  But  instinctively  he  knew  that  his  wife  sent 
the  token,  and  he  pressed  the  blossoms  to  his  lips  while 
he  reflected  on  the  irony  of  his  fate. 

"Here  am  I,  landed  in  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  answer 
for  my  alleged  unlawful  actions.  Governor  Echeandia 
certainly  has  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  my  devoted  head. 
Doubtless  no  brigand  nor  smuggler  is  held  so  low  in  his 
estimation  as  my  American  bravado  and  insolence." 

"Josefa,  mia,  what  will  they  do  with  you,  if  we  are 
separated  permanently?  Shut  up  in  some  prison  of  a 
nunnery  in  Mexico,  I  see  your  face  grow  pale  and  thin, 
your  spirit  broken,  your  soulful  eyes  for  ever  reproaching 
me  for  taking  you  from  your  home." 

"  My  little  son,  he,  too,  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  mistaken 
zeal  of  the  Missionaries  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Governor. 
Shall  I  never  see  his  sweet,  little  face,  feel  his  clinging 
arms  around  my  neck,  hear  his  cooing,  baby  voice  calling  ? 
They  will  hide  him  in  some  orphanage  where  illegitimate 
children  are  housed.  I  cannot  bear  the  thought."  He 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  thick  hair  and,  rising,  paced 
the  narrow  room  like  a  caged  lion  ready  to  spring  on  his 
enemy. 

Father  Boscana,  the  Associate  Missionary  at  San 
Gabriel,  passed  up  the  street  when  Captain  Fitch  rode  up 
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to  the  Mission.  He  witnessed  the  salutations  of  Fitch 
and  Josefa.  "This  never  will  do,"  he  thought.  "The 
church  is  bringing  the  culprits  together,  in  place  of 
separating  them."  Immediately  he  reported  the  incident 
to  the  President. 

"Remove  Dona  Josefa  to  the  house  of  Captain  Richard 
son,"  directed  the  Vicar.  "His  casa  stands  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Mission,  and  Senora  Richardson  is  a 
suitable  guardian  for  the  lady." 

Father  Boscana  sent  his  major-domo  to  escort  Josefa 
and  her  child  to  the  home  of  Senora  Richardson,  Senora 
Cooper  having  returned  to  the  ship  in  San  Pedro.  Thus 
the  surveillance  and  strictness  of  propriety  of  the  Church 
were  maintained  over  its  fair  daughter.  Josefa  submitted 
without  a  remonstrance.  "I  will  have  patience,"  she 
thought.  "The  wheel  of  Fate  may  carry  me  around  to 
justice  before  many  days." 

The  following  day  Don  Jose  Palomares  arrived  at  San 
Gabriel  and  was  closeted  with  the  Vicar  for  two  hours 
discussing  the  affair  of  the  elopement. 

"I  have  summoned  witnesses  from  San  Diego," 
announced  the  Judge.  "Lieutenant  Domingo  Carrillo, 
Don  Pio  Pico,  and  Padre  Menendez  are  lodged  at  the 
Mission  awaiting  the  prosecution.  Captain  Richard 
Barry  fortunately  was  in  the  harbour  at  San  Pedro  and 
willingly  agreed  to  present  himself  at  the  Mission  to 
morrow.  Let  the  trial  proceed  on  his  arrival,"  directed 
the  President. 

"I  will  convene  the  witnesses  to-morrow,"  replied  the 
lawyer. 

Captain  Barry  rode  up  to  the  Mission  at  noon  the  next 
day  and  was  ushered  into  the  refectory  where  the 
Missionaries  and  witnesses  had  assembled  at  luncheon. 
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The  defendant  was  served  in  his  room.     Captain  Barry 
requested  permission  to  see  him,  but  was  denied. 

After  luncheon  Vicar  Sanchez  led  the  party  into  the 
sala  where  they  seated  themselves  around  a  long  oak 
table. 

Josef  a,  accompanied  by  Se  flora  Richardson,  sat  on  a 
handsome  carved  settee  made  by  the  Indians .  She  appeared 
pale  and  anxious. 

Father  Boscana  entered,  followed  by  the  defendant, 
who  seated  himself  in  an  oaken  mission- made  chair, 
by  the  window  opening  into  the  courtyard. 

"The  Ecclesiastical  Court  is  assembled.  Proceed  with 
the  prosecution,"  directed  the  President. 

Don  Jose  Palomares  rose  and  cleared  his  throat. 
"Captain  Enrique  Domingo  Fitch  is  accused  of  violating 
the  laws  of  Church  and  Province.  He  abducted  Sefiorita 
Josefa  Carrillo  from  her  home  in  San  Diego,  without  the 
solemnization  of  marriage,  nearly  two  years  ago." 

"What  have  you  to  say  in  defence,"  demanded  the 
Vicar  of  the  defendant. 

Captain  Fitch  rose  with  alacrity.  "Very  reverend 
Judge,  Sefiorita  Josefa  Carrillo  and  I  plighted  our  troth 
in  all  sincerity.  Our  wedding  was  in  progress  when  it 
was  interrupted  in  her  home  by  Lieutenant  Domingo 
Carrillo." 

"Lieutenant    Carrillo,    why    did    you    interrupt    the 
wedding?"  demanded  the  President. 
"I  executed  the  Governor's  decree,"  replied  the  aide. 
"What  was  the  nature  of  the  decree?" 
"The  decree  stated  that  no  foreigner  could  marry  in 
California    without    a    special    license,"    explained   the 
officer. 
"Was  the  decree  issued  recently?" 
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"The  Governor  issued  this  decree  on  his  arrival  in 
Monterey  with  the  officers  and  brides  of  the  double 
wedding  in  San  Diego." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  Vicar  reflectively.  "What 
priest  was  present  to  conduct  the  wedding  ceremony?" 

"Padre  Antonio  Menendez,  Curate  of  Presidio  de  San 
Diego,"  replied  the  Governor's  aide. 

"Padre  Menendez,  did  you  know  of  the  existence  of 
this  decree?"  pursued  the  Judge. 

The  Dominican  Friar  rose  slowly.  "No,  your  Rever 
ence.  Lieutenant  Carrillo  was  in  such  haste  to  publish 
the  decree  on  its  arrival  in  Monterey  that  he  had  no 
breath  left  after  fulfilling  his  duty." 

A  smile  flitted  over  the  face  of  the  Vicar.  "Captain 
Fitch,  explain  the  manner  of  obtaining  Senorita  Josefa," 
commanded  the  President. 

"The  lady  was  assisted  to  Captain  Barry's  ship  by 
friends." 

"Don  Andre  Pico,  it  was  rumoured  that  you  were  the 
last  person  to  see  Senorita  Josefa  on  the  evening  ot  her 
disappearance  from  San  Diego.  Was  that  true?" 
questioned  the  Vicar. 

"My  cousin  was  very  unhappy  because  of  her  inter 
rupted  wedding.  She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
separation  from  her  betrothed  husband.  Rather  than  see 
her  suffer,  I  took  her  on  my  horse  to  the  boat,"  confessed 
Don  Andre  Pico. 

Josefa  smiled.  "Here  was  a  friend,  indeed,"  she 
thought . 

"Did  you  meet  Senorita  Josefa  at  the  boat,  Captain 
Fitch?" 

"No,  your  Honour." 

"Who  did  meet  her?"  pursued  the  Judge. 
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"/  met  Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo,"  asserted  Captain 
Barry.  "Captain  Fitch  and  Senorita  Josefa  sailed  on  the 
Vulture,  and  my  wife  entertained  the  Senorita  in  her 
cabin  until  we  reached  Valparaiso." 

Don  Jose  Palomares  lifted  his  brows  in  astonishment. 
"I  took  Captain  Fitch  and  Senorita  Josefa  Carrillo  to 
the   Cathedral,  where   my   wife   and   I   witnessed   their 
wedding  ceremony,"  continued  Barry. 

"This  is  the  marriage  certificate,"  announced  the 
Judge,  producing  a  waterproof  case  and  drawing  out  the 
document,  he  laid  it  before  the  lawyer. 

"The  paper  is  torn  and  blotted, "  complained  the  lawyer. 
"The  names  of  the  church  and  city  are  not  recorded," 
he  added,  examining  the  document. 

"Did  you  receive  the  sacraments  of  penance  before  the 
ceremony,  Captain  Fitch?"  inquired  the  Vicar, 
"No,  your  Honour,"  replied  the  accused. 
"The  shadows  are  falling.     It  is  getting  late.     I  order 
this    court    adjourned    until    to-morrow,"    directed    the 
President. 

Josefa  sat  with  her  glance  resting  on  her  husband's 
face,  and  he  returned  it  with  an  encouraging  smile. 

"I  will  argue  my  own  case  to-morrow,"  thought  Captain 
Fitch.    "  I  will  be  my  own  lawyer  in  defending  my  case. " 
Father  Boscana   took  the  defendant's  arm   and   con 
ducted  him  to  his  room. 

The  bells  of  the  Mission  chimed  solemnly  on  the  air. 

Father  Sanchez  and    his  guests  went    into  the  church 

connecting  with  the  monastery,  for  Vesper  Service  while 

Senora  Richardson  returned  to  her  home  with  her  guest. 

Fifteen    hundred    Indians    filed    decorously    into    the 

chapel,  the  women  kneeling  on  the  right  side  and  tho 

men  on  the  left.     Through  the  central  space  Don  Jose* 

Q 
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Palomares  and  the  witnesses  passed  to  the  chancel  where 
they  knelt  in  prayer. 

When  Vicar  Sanchez  and  Padre  Boscana  had  concluded 
the  service  the  bells  sounded  a  summons  to  the  evening 
meal  and  the  large  chapel  was  left  to  religious  silence. 

In  the  night  watches  Josef  a  grieved.  "We  never  may 
see  your  Padre  again,  little  Enrique.  He  may  be  cast 
into  prison,  behind  iron  bars.  And  you  and  I  may  be 
hidden  in  some  nunnery  in  Mexico.  Then  they  would 
take  you  from  me  and  hide  you  in  some  orphanage  for 
degraded  children.  I  never  would  be  allowed  to  see  you, 
to  fondle  you,  to  hold  you  in  my  arms.  Oh,  this  is  too 
frightful  a  thought  to  dwell  upon!"  she  exclaimed, 
catching  her  child  to  her  breast  and  clasping  him  con 
vulsively  in  her  arms. 

"Alone!  Gray-haired!  Tottering  down  the  hideous 
lapse  of  empty  years!'*  she  cried  and  fell  exhausted  on 
her  bed,  still  holding  the  child,  as  if  she  feared  someone 
might  tear  him  fiom  her  arms.  Then,  gathering  strength, 
she  prayed  for  justice. 

"Merciful  Mother  of  Sorrows,  I  pray  thee  give  me  back 
my  husband  and  the  father  of  my  child,"  she  implored, 
kneeling  by  the  bedside  of  her  sleeping  babe.  "Poor 
little  Enrique,"  she  wept,  are  you  doomed  to  have  no 
father  on  whom  to  lean  for  guidance  and  protection,  no 
Padre  to  love  and  respect?  Madre  de  Dios,"  she  sup 
plicated,  "I  pray  thee,  thou  loving  and  sacred  heart, 
have  pity  on  thy  suffering  son  and  daughter.  Thou 
knowest  thy  suffering  in  the  torture  and  death  of  thy  son. 
Grant  me  pity  and  help,  O  Queen  of  Heaven,  in  my 
loneliness  and  sorrow!" 

At  dawn  the  bells  summoned  the  population  of  San 
Gabriel  to  religious  instruction,  the  second  summons 
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called  them  to  breakfast.  At  sunrise  the  mule  and  oxen 
drivers,  the  labourers  in  the  vineyards  and  fields,  pre 
sented  themselves  with  whips  and  implements  for  direction 
of  a  trusted  superintendent  of  each  industry.  The 
vaque*ros  assembled  with  lariats  riatas  and  bridles,  for 
work  in  distant  grazing  lands.  Two  hundred  Indian 
girls  assembled  in  the  spinning  room  and  sorted  wool  for 
the  blankets.  The  leather-workers  vied  with  the  world- 
renowned  men  of  Cordova  in  the  workmanship  of  their 
saddles,  richly  embellished  with  carved  designs  of  flower 
and  leaf  from  Nature's  laboratory.  These  were  mounted 
from  the  Padre's  store  of  silver  ore,  brought  by  the 
Indians.  In  the  blacksmith  shop  iron  tools  were 
hammered  out  by  .hand.  The  industrious  workers 
proudly  exhibited  specimens  of  their  labour  and  skill  to 
the  visitors.  As  Father  Boscana  praised  the  neophytes 
their  eyes  glowed  with  the  pleasure  of  approbation  received 
for  conscientous  labour. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Court  convened  for 
the  second  time  in  the  sala  of  the  Mission. 

"We  will  listen  to  the  plea  of  the  lawyer,"  announced 
the  Judge. 

Don  Jose"  Palomares  opened  the  arguments.  **I  find," 
he  began,  "that  this  certificate  of  marriage  was  neither 
legalized  before  three  escribanos,  nor  vised  by  the  Chilean 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Moreover,  Padre  Orrega, 
not  being  curate  of  both  parties,  could  not  marry  the 
couple  without  a  dispensation  from  the  Bishop." 

A  profound  silence  pervaded  the  court-room  at  the 
close  of  the  lawyer's  argument. 

Josef  a 's  eyelids  drooped  in  dismay.  The  legal  know 
ledge  displayed  by  the  fiscal  was  overwhelming.  "A 
marriage  certificate,  issued  by  the  church,  signed  by  the 
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contracting  parties,  and  witnessed  by  responsible  persons, 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  the  innocence  of  my 
husband,"  she  thought. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  Judge. 
"We  will  listen  to  the  plea  of  the  defendant." 

"Your  Honour,"  began  Captain  Fitch,  "as  I  stated 
previously,  the  betrothal  of  Senorita  Josef  a  Carrillo  and 
myself  was  consented  to  by  her  parents.  Our  wedding 
was  in  progress  when  interrupted  by  the  Governor  's  aide  ; 
and,  when  the  law  of  the  territory  afterward  prohibited 
our  marriage  in  Calif  ornia,  we  could  complete  our  vows 
only  in  another  country  where  the  marriage  laws  were  not 
so  ironclad.  That  no  criminal  offence  was  intended  you 
may  be  convinced  by  the  testimony  of  Captain  Barry, 
whose  wife  took  charge  of  Senorita  Josefa  until  we  were 
married  . 

"Before  God's  tribunal  I  solemnly  swear  that  the 
motives  which  actuated  me  were  those  of  honour  to  the 
lady  and  veneration  to  the  Church,"  declared  Captain 
Fitch,  lifting  his  hand  impressively. 

"If  our  certificate  is  considered  legally  unsatisfactory 
by  the  lawyer,  and  is  pronounced  null,  I  would  be  glad  to 
marry  my  wife  over  again,  excepting  for  one  reason." 

Palomares  glanced  curiously  at  the  defendant. 

"I  have  an  infant  son,"  continued  the  accused.  "In 
case  our  marriage  is  pronounced  null,  it  would  render 
my  son  illegitimate.  This  I  could  not  consider  for  a 
moment.  Therefore  I  beseech  your  clemency,  honoured 
Judge,  knowing  that  I  meant  no  offence  to  the  laws  of 
Church  or  Society." 

Josefa  raised  her  eyelids  in  pleased  surprise.  "Enrique 
is  his  own  lawyer,"  she  thought.  "The  land  of  Daniel 
Webster  has  sharpened  the  brains  of  its  natives." 
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Don  Jose  Palomares  cross -exa mined  the  witnesses,  after 
which  the  Judge  spoke.  "I  will  consider  the  arguments 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  defendant  until  to-morrow 
morning;  the  court  is  adjourned." 

A  buzz  of  voices  foiled  this  announcement. 

''The  defendant  gave  a  strong  argument/'  declared 
Captain  Barry  in  tones  loud  enough  for  the  accused  to 
hear  his  words. 

Captain  Fitch  threw  up  his  head  and  glanced  toward 
his  wife  as  he  left  the  courtroom  with  Father  Boscana. 

Don  Andre  Pico  shook  hands  with  Captain  Barry. 
"The  case  does  not  look  so  black  for  them,"  he  said  in  an 
undertone. 

"To-morrow  the  Judge  will  render  his  verdict," 
returned  Barry.  "Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  A  hopeful 
heart  carries  a  silent  conviction." 

The  witnesses  passed  out  of  the  courtroom  and  Senora 
Richardson  returned  home  with  Josefa.  "Well,  dear," 
cheered  the  hostess,  "the  lawyer  certainly  has  ventilated 
his  legal  learning,  and  your  husband  explained  his  action* 
fairly  and  squarely." 

"I  shall  pray  unceasingly  that  justice  may  be  meted 
out  to  us." 

The  hours  dragged  their  slow  length  of  wakeful  anxiety. 
Josefa  sent  a  flower  message  of  hope  to  her  husband. 
At  nine  o'clock  by  the  lawyer's  heavy  gold  watch  the 
court  convened  for  the  third  time  and  the  Judge  called 
Don  Jose  Palomares  to  present  his  accusation. 

"I  maintain  the  nullity  of  the  marriage,"  declared  the 
lawyer  pompously."  The  unlawful  points  I  mentioned 
regarding  the  certificate  cannot  be  controverted,  nor  made 
lawful,  simply  by  saying  so.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  motives  of  the  accused  were  honest  and  pure.  And, 
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although  the  marriage  is  null,  I  think  it  is  possible  to 
settle  the  difficulty  without  referring  to  the  Bishop." 
The  lawyer  resumed  his  seat  amid  a  respectful  silence. 

Judge  Sanchez  rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  his  benignant 
countenance  shone  with  the  gentleness  of  his  heart. 

"After  deep  consideration,"  he  said,  "I  find  that  fiscal 
Palomares  has  not  substantiated  his  statement  of  distinct 
violation  of  the  Church  by  the  defendant.  The  marriage 
at  Valpariso,  though  not  licit,  was  not  null,  but  valid. 
The  parties  shall  be  set  at  liberty.  The  wife  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  husband.  Next  Sunday  the  couple  shall 
appear  together  and  receive  the  sacraments  that  should 
have  preceded  the  wedding  ceremony,  and  their  marriage 
shall  be  velados  (valid)." 

"Yet,  considering  the  great  scandal  Don  Enrique  has 
caused  the  Church,  I  condemn  him  to  give,  as  penance  and 
reparation,  a  bell  of  at  least  fifty  pounds  weight  for  the 
church  at  Los  Angeles,  which  has  barely  a  borrowed  one. 
Moreover,  the  couple  shall  present  themselves  with 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  emblematic  of  the  Christian 
faith,  to  hear  High  Mass  for  three  dias  festivas  and  recite 
together  for  thirty  days  one-third  of  the  rosaty  to  the 
Holy  Virgin/' 

The  Judge  resumed  his  seat  amid  the  acclamations  of 
the  witnesses.  He  was  a  noble-looking  man  and  his 
courtly  demeanour  seemed  to  have  emanated  from  a 
kingly  court  rather  than  a  cloister.  Possessing  a  kind  and 
generous  disposition  he  consequently  had  acquired  a 
multitude  of  friends,  who  constantly  flocked  around  him. 
Many  a  needy  wanderer,  of  whatever  nation  or  creed, 
found  a  home  and  protection  at  San  Gabriel. 

Don  Andre  Pico  went  swiftly  to  his  cousin  with  con 
gratulations.  Josef  a  smiled  brilliantly. 
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Captain  Barry  grasped  Captain  Fitch's  hands.  "  All  is 
well  that  ends  well!"  he  spoke  heartily.  "Accept  my 
congratulations  on  overcoming  this  very  serious  dilemma 
triumphantly." 

"My  friends  are  my  salvation/'  responded  Fitch, 
gladly  returning  the  handclasp. 

Father  Menendez  moved  toward  Josef  a.  "  My  daughter, 
the  Church  has  received  you  back.  The  saints  be 
praised!" 

"My  prayers  were  answered.  San  Gabriel,  himself, 
may  have  interceded  with  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  my 
behalf,"  replied  Josefa  devoutly. 

"At  any  rate,  Don  Enrique's  bell  shall  summon  the 
faithful  to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at  Los  Angeles  for 
future  generations,"  declared  Don  Andre  amiably. 

Captain  Fitch  came  swiftly  to  his  wife's  side.  "Rosaria 
mia,"  he  whispered  tenderly,  "our  separation  has 
bound  my  soul  more  close,ly  to  your  own." 

"The  Queen  of  Heaven  may  have  heard  my  prayers," 
returned  Josefa,  smiling.  "In  her  church  your  bell  shall 
proclaim  your  innocence, "  added  the  wife.  Together  they 
advanced  to  the  Judge. 

"Reverend  Padre,"  spoke  Josefa;  "ever  in  our  prayers 
we  shall  entreat  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  you." 

"Your  administration  of  justice  commands  my  deepest 
gratitude,"  supplemented  Captain  Fitch. 

Captain  Barry,  Don  Andre  Pico,  Lieutenant  Carrillo 
and  Father  Menendez  united  their  expressions  of  gratitude 
to  the  benevolent  Judge. 

Don  Jose  Palomares  joined  the  group.  "Of  course," 
he  volunteered,  "as  legal  adviser  and  defendant  of 
territorial  authority,  I  was  obliged  to  point  out  the  legal 
flaws,  I  am  now  convinced  of  the  purity  of  the  motives 
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of  the  defendant  by  the  evidence  presented  and  the 
honourable  demeanour  of  the  accused.  And  I  desire  to 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Captain  Fitch."  The 
lawyer  bowed  politely  and  extended  his  hand  to  the  captain 
who  grasped  it  in  amiable  conclusion  of  the  difficulties. 

Lieutenant  Carrillo  advanced  to  his  niece.  "  I  am  glad, 
Josefa,  that  you  are  restored  to  your  husband.  Accept 
my  congratulations.  Don  Enrique,  come  to  San  Diego 
and  we  will  celebrate  your  vindication  with  much  rejoic 
ing.  I  leave  San  Gabriel  with  Don  Andre  and  Padre 
Menendez  to-day  to  carry  the  joyful  tidings." 

"Gracias,  uncle,"  responded  Josefa,  who  breathed  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "Madre  and  Padre  may  be  not  so  severe 
when  they  know  the  truth.  My  uncle,  Don  Carlos 
Carrillo,  tormer  Governor  of  Lower  California,  may 
intercede  for  us.  He  was  disposed  ever  kindly  toward 
me." 

Captain  Fitch  pressed  his  wife's  arm.  "This  Calilornia 
princess  is  woith  many  an  anxious  moment,"  he  thought. 
"Let  us  walk  to  the  home  of  Senora  Richardson,"  he 
proposed,  "I  want  to  see  our  little  Harry." 

\\hen  the  bells  of  San  Gabriel  rang  for  vespers  it  seemed 
to  the  listening  couple  as  they  walked  to  church,  that 
there  was  a  triumphant  peal  of  thanksgiving  in  their 
sweet  tones. 

Captain  Barry  left  for  Monterey  canying  a  letter  from 
Captain  Fitch  to  Captain  Cooper.  "The  rumours  current 
in  Santa  Barbara  that  I  am  doing  heavy  penance  are  talse, " 
he  wrote.  "  Padre  Sanchez  treated  me  very  courteously  and 
seemed  anxious  to  let  me  off  as  easily  as  possible." 


CHAPTER   XXI II. 

THE   INTERNATIONAL  MARRIAGE   LOS  VELADOS. 

Life  was  ignoble  without  Enrique's  presence, 
Love  ever  robbed  of  its  own  purest  essence ; 
Tender  his  spirit  and  noble  his  emprise ; 
Love  and  devotion  made  a  bright  paradise. 

On  Sunday  morning  Josefa,  for  the  third  time,  lobed 
her  graceful  form  in  her  white  silk  wedding  gown  and 
secured  some  fragrant  white  orange  blossoms  in  her 
blue-black  hair. 

Captain  Fitch  carefully  arranged  his  ruffles  of  fine 
linen  and  tossed  a  silver  dollar  to  an  Indian  attendant 
for  brushing  every  speck  of  dust  from  his  blue  serge  suit. 

With  happy  faces  the  couple  met  at  the  church  door 
and  passed  under  the  semi-circular  arch  of  the  west 
entrance,  accompanied  by  Captain  and  Senora  Richardson, 
passing  up  the  central  space  between  dusky,  kneeling 
forms,  they  knelt  at  the  altar. 

On  the  walls  of  the  chapel  hung  centuries-old  oil 
paintings  of  the  twelve  disciples  and  the  Mother  of 
Sorrows,  copied  from  Spanish  masterpieces.  The  tall 
candles  with  nickering  flame,  emblems  of  the  Christian 
faith,  the  silver  chalices  and  rich  symbols  of  worship, 
gleamed  above  the  gold-threaded  altar  cloth.  In  the 
wall-niches  stood  statues  of  the  Virgin  and  the  crucified 
Christ;  the  latter  carved  by  a  sensitive  Indian. 

The  neophytes  seemed  absorbed  in  their  devotions. 
The  solemn  music  of  the  mass  rang  through  the  church 
and  Indian  voices  in  the  choir  gallery  blended  har 
moniously  with  flutes  and  violins. 
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Father  Sanchez,  robed  in  a  cloth -of -gold  chasuble, 
celebrated  High  Mass,  while  Indian  acolyte  boys  swung 
their  censers,  burning  away  the  powers  of  evil. 

The  Vicar  invoked  the  Bridal  Blessing  on  Josef  a  in  a 
lengthy  devotion.  The  couple  were  then  los  velados, 
having  completed  their  wedding  ceremony.  The  happy, 
reunited  couple  passed  out  of  the  chapel  and  entered  the 
sala  of  the  Missionaries,  accompanied  by  Captain  and 
Senora  Richardson,  as  the  bells  of  San  Gabriel  chimed  a 
joyous  salute. 

"  In  the  sight  of  God  and  the  Church  you  were  husband 
and  wife  since  your  wedding  in  Valparaiso.  That  cere 
mony  was  valid  but  irregular;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  conclude  the  ceremony  incident  to  the  occasion," 
declared  Father  Sanchez,  who  certified  the  contested 
wedding  certificate  and  returned  it  to  Captain  Fitch. 

Senora  Richardson  congratulated  her  guest.  "My  dear 
Dona  Josef  a,  if  there  is  luck  in  odd  numbers,  you  certainly 
deserve  to  receive  the  benefit  of  them.  You  have  stood 
for  three  wedding  ceremonies.'* 

"  I  might  have  given  up  in  despair  against  such  obstacles 
as  I  have  faced,"  returned  Josefa  smiling.  "The  heart 
knoweth  its  own  joy.  And  there  would  have  been  no 
joy  for  me  without  Don  Enrique." 

"Yes,  the  satisfaction  of  overcoming  difficulties  is  a 
great  gratification,"  supplemented  Captain  Fitch,  glancing 
lovingly  at  his  wife.  "And,  regarding  the  number  three, 
it  has  taken  three  shipmasters  to  assist  me  in  my  difficult 
dilemma,"  he  said,  taking  Captain  Richardson's  hand, 
"True  friends  are  beyond  price,  but  false  friends  cannot 
be  depended  upon  in  the  time  of  adversity." 

Father  Boscana  met  the  guests  and  invited  them  to 
seats  around  the  hospitable  board  of  the  Missionaries, 
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where  the  voyagers  entertained  their  hosts  with  anecdotes 
of  their  Yankee  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent. 

"How  did  the  name  'Yankee/  originate/'  inquired 
the  studious  President. 

"The  Indians  in  our  country  of  the  United  States  were 
unable  to  pronounce  the  word  'English'  correctly  when 
the  British  first  colonized  the  Atlantic  coast  and  rendered 
it  'Yengeese/  "  explained  Captain  Fitch.  "This  was 
conupted  to  'Yankee.' 

"Gracias,"  responded  the  Vicar.  "The  aborigines 
placed  their  mark  upon  you." 

"Yes,  for  all  time/'  laughed  the  Yankee  shipmaster. 

And  so  the  third  nuptial  ceremony  of  Captain  Fitch  and 
josefa  was  validated  by  the  President  of  the  twenty-one 
Franciscan  Missions  in  Upper  California. 

On  a  glorious  morning  succeeding  a  shower  of  rain, 
Captain  Fitch  and  wife  bade  "  Adios/'  to  their  friends  at 
San  Gabriel.  Receiving  the  blessing  of  the  Missionaries 
they  rode  away  from  Mission  San  Gabriel  like  knight  and 
lady  from  some  ancient  Spanish  castle. 

Fresh  grass  grew  at  the  roadside;  the  foothills  wore 
vivid  green  mantles;  and  all  the  little  pools  of  water 
reflected  the  glory  of  the  soft  blue  sky.  Mount  San 
Antonio  lifted  its  glistening  white  snowcap  in  the  east, 
and  the  purple  sierra  receded,  as  the  travellers  rode 
westward  to  San  Pedro,  passing  through  fields  of  yellow 
poppies  that  courtsied  and  spread  their  delicate,  silken 
petals  in  a  golden-tapestried  carpet  before  the  wedded 
couple  in  their  triumphant  progress. 

In  the  harbour  the  Mana  Esther  floated  on  calm  waters 
as  Mr.  Hatch  congratulated  the  master,  his  face  beaming 
with  delight. 

"Is  everything  all  right?"  inquired  Captain  Fitch. 
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"All  is  taut  and  seaworthy,"  answered  the  mate. 
"The  one  thousand  hides  promised  you,  were  sent  to  the 
storehouse,  and  we  have  cured  and  loaded  them  on  the 
brig,"  reported  Mr.  Hatch. 

"Good!"  responded  the  captain.  "It  was  a  lucky  day 
for  me  when  I  brought  you  aboard  the  Mana  Esther. 
Hoist  the  anchor  at  ebb-tide.  We  sail  to  San  Diego 
immediately;  and  I  am  obliged  to  voyage  to  Boston  to 
buy  a  church  bell,"  directed  Captain  Fitch  laughing. 

Thus  were  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  American 
lover  and  the  honour  of  the  daughter  of  a  California 
grandee . 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

CELEBRATION  OF  THE  VINDICATION. 

At  San  Diego  the  Pacific  sat  in  calm  majesty,  its  glitter ine 
swells  stretched  toward  the  west  in  illimitable,  blu§ 
distance. 

Spring  covered  the  brown  hills  in  glowing  garments 
and  carpeted  the  valleys  with  tender  green.  A  gentle 
breeze  carried  the  melody  of  birds  and  the  perfume  of 
blossoms.  Over  the  shining  eastern  peaks  hung  white, 
cumulus  clouds.  April  danced  over  the  hills,  scattering 
golden  poppies,  blue  lupines,  scarlet  paint  brushes  and 
purple  portulacas  in  riotous  colour.  Gentle  showers 
succeeded  the  heavier  rains  and  encouraged  the  flowers 
and  fruits  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

A  servant  announced  the  midday  meal  and  Dona 
Ignacia,  relaxing  her  reserve,  invited  her  guests  to  the 
dining  table. 

Joseia  smiled.  "Ice  melts  in  time  by  the  influence  of 
warmth,"  she  thought,  and  adopted  her  most  radiant 
manner. 

4 'Josef a  is  happy,"  thought  Don  Joaquin.  "We  must 
be  resigned  to  the  presence  of  our  American  son-in-law. " 

Captain  Fitch  remained  urbanely  polite  and  affable. 
The  baby,  now  grown  to  a  lusty  little  fellow,  sat  on  an 
Indian  blanket  and  babbled  happily, 

"  I  hope  little  Enrique 's  path  in  life  will  not  be  thorny, " 
thought  Josef  a. 

"Overcoming  obstacles  makes  a  stronger  character," 
meditated  the  captain;  while  his  keen,  blue  eyes  rested 
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reflectively  on  his  child.    "  I  hope  my  little  son  will  have 
determination  of  character  to  do  right." 

In  the  afternoon  Sefionta  Ysadora  Pico  called  on  her 
cousin  Josef  a.  "  Andre  told  me  that  you  had  arrived  in 
the  pueblo,"  greeted  Ysadora  volubly.  "He  saw  the 
Maria  Esther  passing  Point  Loma  from  Fort  Guiharros. 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  the  pronunciamento 
of  Padre  Sanchez  was  in  your  favour. " 

"This  is  kind  of  you,"  said  the  captain. 

"My  brother  wants  to  celebrate  your  arrival  so 
auspiciously  in  the  pueblo,"  continued  Ysadora.  "Andre 
has  gone  to  petition  the  alcade  for  permission  to  use 
fireworks  to-morrow  evening." 

"That  shows  the  gold  in  you  and  them,"  said  Josef  a. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  secure  the  illuminations. 
So  come  to  our  casa  to-morrow  evening,"  invited  Ysadora. 
"We  have  invited  some  friends  of  yours  to  assist  in  the 
celebration  of  the  vindication.  The  pueblo  has  been 
very  dull,"  complained  the  Senorita,  "I  hope  to  hear  all 
about  your  travels  during  your  visit.  You  must  spend 
a  day  with  us  next  week,  Adios." 

"The  social  clouds  are  rolling  away,"  remarked  the 
captain. 

"It  is  time,"  replied  Josefa. 

Through  the  deep-set  windows  of  Casa  de  Pico  gleamed 
the  lights  of  many  candles  as  the  guests  gathered  beneath 
its  hospitable  roof.  In  the  patio  Don  Pio  and  Don 
Andre  Pico  sent  Chinese  fireworks  dancing  and  glimmering 
above  the  red-tiled  roof.  The  silent  Indian  servants, 
grouped  in  a  corner  of  the  courtyard,  watched  with 
astonished  eyes  the  white  man's  will-o'-the-wisp  floating 
skyward. 

When  Captain  Cooper  sailed  to  China  he  took  many 
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thousand  dollars'  worth  of  otter,  or  sealskins,  from  San 
Diego  and  exchanged  them  for  silks,  velvets  and  cloths. 
Schools  of  these  denizens  of  the  sea  frequented  the  Pacific 
just  outside  the  Bay  of  San  Diego. 

The  Habilitado  of  the  garrison  at  the  Presidio  thanked 
the  saints  that  he  was  provided  with  cloth  for  pantaloons 
and  ponchos,  or  cloaks,  for  the  soldiers. 

"Isn't  it  glorious?"  said  Ysadora  Pico  to  Josefa. 
"Your  wedding  is  being  celebrated  in  San  Diego  together 
with  your  vindication.  You  sailed  off  so  quietly  that 
no  one  had  an  opportunity  to  dance  in  your  honour." 

"You  knew  my  difficulties.  And  now  that  they  are 
overcome,  I  could  dance  all  night  with  my  good  friends," 
replied  Josefa,  gaily  tossing  her  glossy  braids  of  hair 
which  were  held  in  place,  like  Nature's  coronet,  by  an 
exquisitely  carved  tortoise  shell  comb,  bought  in  Lima 
by  Captain  Fitch  for  six  hundred  dollars. 

"My  sister  looks  happy  to-night,"  remarked  Sefiorita 
Benicia  to  Lieutenant  Vallejo,  an  officer  from  Presidio 
de  Monterey. 

"Nearly  as  happy  as  I  am  when  in  your  society," 
returned  the  gallant  young  officer. 

Benicia  glanced  demurely  at  her  admirer  and  cast  down 
her  brilliant  dark  eyes.  Her  mother's  commanding 
glance  rested  upon  her, 

Captain  Fitch  assisted  his  hosts  in  sending  off  the  Roman 
candles,  wheels  and  coloured  stars  that  vied  in  their 
glittering  upward  course  with  the  lights  of  distant  planets. 

"This  sport  reminds  me  of  the  joyful  celebrations  of 
our  glorious  Fourth  of  July,  the  birthday  of  the  United 
States,"  declared  the  Captain.  He  threw  off  his  anxious 
demeanour  and  again  became  the  handsome  and  dashing 
young  navigator  who  appeared  in  San  Diego  three  years 
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previously  and  won  the  heart  of  the  belle  of  the  pueblo. 
And  the  soaring  rockets  were  expressions  of  the  hopes 
that  rise,  undimmed  and  undismayed  for  ever  in  the  human 
breast. 

The  celebration  was  continued  gaily  in  the  sala.  Don 
Juan  Bandini  led  out  Dona  Josefa  for  La  Contradanza. 
Captain  Fitch  followed  with  the  beautiful  Dona  Refugis 
Bandini,  Don  Pio  Pico  with  Senorita  Ignacia  Alvarado, 
Don  Andre  with  Senorita  Anita  Estudillo,  Lieutenant 
Vallejo  with  Senorita  Benicia  Carrillo,  Captain  Arguello 
with  Dona  Eustaquia  Pico;  while  Don  Joaquin  drew 
dulcet  strains  from  his  cherished  violin  and  Joaquin 
junior  thrummed  his  guitar. 

The  beautiful  senoras,  full  of  grace  and  health  with 
neither  blemish  of  complexion,  nor  faded  hair,  swung  in 
the  waltz  figures  opposite  their  gallant  partners,  and  com 
paring  with  the  senoritas  in  grace  and  vivacity. 

General  Manuel  Victoria,  former  Comandante -General 
of  Lower  California,  was  ushered  into  the  sala  with 
Comandante  Don  Pablo  de  Portilla,  of  San  Diego,  Captain 
Arguello  having  resigned  from  his  post  at  the  Presidio. 

Don  Pio  Pico  went  forward  and  welcomed  the  officers 
and  presented  them  to  the  senoras.  The  general  was 
arrayed  in  all  the  bravery  of  velvet  and  gold  lace,  but  his 
abrupt  manner  was  received  with  coolness.  It  compared 
unfavourably  with  the  courtliness  of  the  dons  and  officers 
in  the  sala,  and  his  swarthy  countenance  repelled  their 
gaze. 

"Why  doesn't  General  Victoria  go  to  Monterey  and 
take  his  office?"  inquired  Captain  Fitch  of  Don  Andre. 
"I  understood  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  Mexican 
Government  some  time  ago." 

"I  believe  he  considers  Sari  Diego  the  headquarters  of 
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Echeandia  and  awaits  his  return  to  the  pueblo  to  deliver 
his  office  to  him,"  explained  Don  Andre. 

"Why  did  Echeandia  reside  at  San  Diego  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  Capital,"  pursued  the  Captain. 

"Governor  Echeandia  explained  that  San  Diego  was 
half-way  between  Loreto,  the  Capital  of  Lower  California 
and  Monterey.  Therefore  this  location  was  most  con 
venient  to  govern  both  territories  with  a  coast-line  of 
three  thousand  miles,  although  Baja  California  is  governed 
by  a  deputy,"  said  the  host. 

"Ah,  indeed!  General  Victoria  seems  in  no  haste  to 
take  his  office." 

"He  was  delayed  by  bad  travelling  overland,  and  he 
labours  under  the  misunderstanding  that  Echeandia 
will  come  and  meet  him.  The  fact  is,"  said  Don  Andre, 
lowering  his  voice,  Echeandia  dotes  on  authority  and 
avoids  giving  up  his  power,  especially  in  your  case." 

"It  is  not  my  business  to  suggest  the  movements  of  the 
future  Comandante-General  of  California.  He  is  not 
particularly  liked  in  San  Diego.  It  is  whispered  that  he 
is  half -Indian,"  added  Don  Andre,  looking  at  Captain 
Fitch  comprehensively. 

Fitch  made  no  comment  beyond  the  lifting  of  his  brows ; 
but  he  registered  a  wish  in  his  brain  that  Victoria  might 
have  been  more  prompt  in  his  official  movements  and 
thus  prevented  the  great  mental  anguish  endured  by 
Josefa  and  himself,  and  thus  thwarted  Echeandia 's  policy 
of  revenge. 

The  musicians  took  violin  and  guitar,  and,  closing  their 
eyes  in  musical  rapture,  drew  dreamy  strains  of  the 
Spanish  waltzes  from  their  instruments.  Gaily  flew  the 
feet  of  the  dancers .  Swift  ly  and  sure ly  flew  the  cascarones . 
An  eggshell  cracked  on  the  head  of  Lieutenant  Vallejo 
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and  bits  of  silver  paper  powdered  his  black  hair.  He 
glanced  quickly  around  him,  but  the  fair  offender  was  not 
to  be  seen.  Benicia  Carrillo  hid  behind  the  broad 
shoulders  of  Captain  Fitch  and  smiled  mischeviously  at 
Ysadora  Pico. 

The  senoras  and  senoritas  seemed  indefatigable  and, 
borne  on  the  wings  of  pleasure,  they  waltzed  the  happy 
hours  away,  until  the  final  dance  of  the  camarades  was 
called.  The  dons  and  officers  rushed  for  the  fair  partners 
nearest  their  hearts,  and  the  revellers  swung  in  the 
exhilaration  of  the  last  dance.  Then  the  duenas  and  their 
daughters  wrapped  their  fringed  and  embroidered  shawls 
around  their  graceful  shoulders  and,  with  parting  saluta 
tions,  wrended  their  homeward  way  escorted  by  their 
husbands  and  brothers. 

"All  is  well  that  ends  well,"  quoted  Captain  Fitch  to 
his  wife  that  night. 

"It  is  a  very  dark  cloud  that  has  no  silver  lining/* 
returned  Josef  a,  happily. 

"  I  shall  ride  to  Mission  San  Diego  de  AJcala  to-morrow, " 
said  the  Captain.  "I  need  some  more  hides  to  complete 
my  cargo." 

"Very  well,  I  will  spend  the  day  with  Ysadora,"  said 
Josef  a. 

With  the  exchange  of  hides  and  Boston  goods,  Captain 
Fitch  continued  his  trading  at  the  Mission  where  the 
missionaries  received  him  cordially.  They  were  busy 
men,  spiritual  guides,  stockmen  and  traders.  For  forty 
miles  their  flocks  and  herds  grazed  around  the  great  Mission 
grant.  They  were  the  first  customers  of  American 
traders  who  ventured  around  the  howling  Horn.  Their 
storehouses  were  the  distributing  centres  for  imported 
goods  from  Boston  and  China;  and  the  dons  sent  their 
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surplus  productions  from  their  great  ranches  to  the 
Missions  for  shipment. 

"I  must  make  one  more  voyage  to  San  Pedro," 
announced  Fitch  a  few  days  later.  "Will  you  be  happy 
here,  cara  mia,  while  I  am  away.  Or  would  you  prefer 
to  sail  with  me?" 

"I  think  I  will  stay,"  replied  Josefa.  "Benicia  is 
arranging  a  meriander  to  the  Wishing  Well  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"I  would  like  to  accompany  you,  carisima.  But 
make  a  wish  at  the  Well  and  take  a  look  at  the  flower 
bayonets  for  me,"  suggested  Fitch. 

"Yes,  caro  mio,  and  little  Enrique  also  shall  take  a 
peep  at  The  candles  of  our  Lord. ' 

"The  flower  candles  that  lighted  our  spiritual 
betrothal!"  added  the  husband. 

Captain  Fitch  sailed  to  San  Pedro  with  a  light  heart. 
His  legal  difficulties  were  settled  satisfactorily.  The 
lure  of  California  was  in  his  blood.  Not  for  gold 
altogether  did  he  cling  to  the  sunny  shore.  He  had 
conquered  serious  obstacles  to  his  success  in  this  fair 
land.  He  admired  the  shining  shores,  the  beautiful 
valleys  and  towering  peaks  of  this  lotus  land ;  and  many 
of  the  people  had  become  dear  to  him. 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  Echeandia  attempted  to  thwart 
me,"  he  mused.  "Josefa  would  grace  a  European  throne. 
I  forgive  him,  now  that  I  have  won  my  cause." 

Josefa  attended  the  picnic  with  the  merrymakers,  and 
Lieutenant  Vallejo  found  an  opportunity  to  throw  a 
flower  billet  doux  to  her  sister. 

"I  hope  Benicia  will  not  be  obliged  to  send  flower 
messages  to  the  lieutenant's  courtroom,"  thought  Josefa 
who  witnessed  the  manoeuvre. 
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During  the  absence  of  Captain  Fitch,  Josef  a 's  mother 
was  coldly  cruel  to  her. 

"Take  your  child  from  my  sight,"  commanded  Dona 
Ignacia.  "His  yellow  curls  are  an  abhorrence  to  me  " 

Josefa  picked  up  her  baby  and  fled  to  her  room. 

"Why  does  Josefa  stay  in  her  room?"  inquired  Don 
Joaquin. 

"The  child  annoys  me,"  replied  the  grandmother. 

"He  is  better  out  of  my  sight,"  muttered  the  grand 
father. 

"I  have  a  mind  to  cut  off  Josef  a 's  hair  as  a  punishment 
for  wilful  disobedience,"  threatened  Dona  Ignacia. 

Don  Joaquin  puffed  out  his  lips  and  wagged  his  head  in 
judicial  silence. 

Josefa  overheard  the  threat  and  kept  her  room  much 
of  the  time  until  the  return  of  her  husband. 

"Are  you  ready  to  sail  to  Boston?"  asked  Fitch  of  his 
wife. 

"Quite  ready,  dear.  Let  us  go  on  board  the  Maria 
Esther  to-morrow.  Madre  has  not  yet  forgiven  me  for 
my  elopement  and  foregoing  her  consent." 

Josefa  bade  farewell  to  her  friends  in  San  Diego.  "We 
shall  come  again  next  year,"  she  promised  Ysadora 
Pico,  in  parting  with  her  cousin. 

The  Maria  Esther  stood  out  of  the  Harbour  of  the 
Sun  and  turned  southward  into  the  broad  Pacific,  carrying 
he  re-united  married  lovers  from  San  Diego. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CAPTAIN  FITCH  AND  FAMILY  SAIL  TO  BOSTON — THE  VACANT 
CHAIRS   IN  THE   FITCH  HOME. 

Again  the  staunch  and  trusted  Maria  Esther  took  the 
married  lovers  around  the  continent  of  South  Americas 
Josefa  continued  her  English  studies  and  the  care  of  her 
child.  In  the  tropical  evenings  the  Captain  and  his 
wife  studied  the  constellations  and  the  happy  guidance 
of  the  stars  that  had  brought  them  together. 

The  voyage  of  the  floating  warehouse  and  college  was 
accomplished.  Captain  Fitch  with  a  spyglass  sighted  his 
native  shore,  and  for  the  second  time  he  took  his  cargo 
from  San  Diego  10  Boston  with  much  gratification  to 
Mr.  Welles,  the  commission  merchant. 

14 1  have  sad  news  for  you,  Captain  Fitch,"  announced 
Mr.  Welles  sympathetically. 

44 What?"  asked  the  agent  apprehensively.  "Mrs. 
Welles?" 

44 No,  your  parents,"  replied  the  merchant. 

'''What  of  them?"  questioned  the  captain  with  a  sense 
of  suffocation  in  his  throat. 

44  Your  father  passed  to  his  heavenly  home  last  month.'"' 

44 My  father  gone  from  earth.  It  can't  be  possible." 
interrupted  the  young  man  in  a  grief -stricken  voice. 

4 'You  never  will  see  your  father  again  on  earth,"  spoke 
the  merchant  gently.  44  Heart  failure  took  him  off.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  you  immediately." 

"I  did  not  receive  it,"  replied  the  captain  sadly. 

k'My  mother  is  well?*'  questioned  the  young  man. 
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"Your  mother  did  not  survive  her  loss.  She  faded 
away  with  grief,  and  was  buried  last  week." 

"Father  and  mother,  both  gone!"  exclaimed  the 
bereaved  son,  staggering  to  a  chair.  "This  is  sad  news, 
indeed,  for  me,"  he  said,  when  he  regained  control  of  his 
voice.  "I  wish  I  had  arrived  sooner,"  he  sighed. 

"I  wished  you  were  at  home,  my  boy.  Friends  wrote 
to  me  that  your  mother  called  repeatedly  for  you  in  her 
last  hours." 

"I  must  go  to  New  Bedford  at  once,"  decided  Captain 
Fitch,  rising  from  a  chair. 

"Come  to  my  house  first.  Mrs.  Welles  wants  to  sec 
you  and  your  family,"  invited  the  merchant. 

"Not  now,  thank  you.  We  must  ride  to  New  Bedford 
immediately.  Mr.  Hatch  can  attend  to  unloading-  the 
cargo.  I  will  send  a  message  to  him." 

Mr.  Welles  went  to  the  carriage  and  condoled  with 
Josef  a  on  the  loss  of  her  mother-in-law.  Then  Captain 
Fitch  drove  with  his  family  to  Tremont  Row,  where 
the  stagecoach  leaves  for  New  Bedford.  Reaching  his 
stately  colonial  home,  he  found  the  servants  in  charge. 
Removing  his  hat,  he  reverently  entered  the  familiar 
rooms  lately  tenanted  by  his  loving  parents,  who  would 
welcome  him  no  more  to  the  parental  roof.  With  a  sad 
heart  he  sank  into  a  chair,  overcome  by  the  anguish  of 
his  loss. 

Josefa  tried  to  comfort  her  husband;  although  her 
own  heart  was  heavy  with  its  sense  of  bereavement.  In 
the  dining  room  they  gathered  around  the  parental 
board,  with  Martha  and  Joseph  standing  by  the  vacant 
chairs.  With  bowed  heads  and  silent  voices  they  partook 
of  some  needed  refreshments;  as  they  repressed  their 
sobs. 
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Judge  Dearborn,  with  his  wife,  made  a  call  of  condolence 
on  the  voyagers. 

"Ah,  Judge  Dearborn,  you  saw  my  father  and  mother 
during  their  last  days  on  earth." 

"Indeed,  yes,  my  young  friend.  Your  father  was  most 
anxious  to  see  you  again  soon." 

Captain  Fitch  sighed  deeply  and  listened  intently  to 
his  neighbour's  speech. 

"Your  father's  high  standard  of  living  and  lofty  ideals 
of  thought,  inherited  from  colonial  ancestry  of  Puritan 
conscience  are  precious  gifts  for  your  inheritance," 
advised  the  Judge.  "And  it  shall  be  your  obligation  and 
privilege  to  pass  these  inherited  gifts  or  traits  on  to 
posterity  from  father  to  son  in  succeeding  generations, 
broadening  the  foundations  of  our  young  and  struggling 
nation." 

"The  invincible  courage  of  your  sailor-father,  in 
crossing  trackless  and  dangerous  watery  wastes,  searching 
for  ever-widening  circles  of  commerce  in  the  international 
exchange  of  products,  and  his  high  integrity  in  up  holding 
the  traditions  of  his  Puritan  ancestors  fall  like  a  cloak 
upon  your  shoulders  in  extending  your  inherited 
obligations  and  privileges,"  said  Judge  Dearborn 
impressively. 

"I  am  conscious  of  my  inherited  obligations  and  feel 
the  desire  and  necessity  of  fulfilling  the  treasured  behests 
of  my  parents  and  the  sacred  traditions  of  my  ancestors," 
vowed  Captain  Fitch,  solemnly. 

"Right,  my  friend,     I  know  you  will  fulfil  the  obliga 
tions  of  your  conscientious  upbringing,"   declared  the 
Judge.    "Are  you  determined  to  follow  a  sea-faring  life ? " 
he  asked,  changing  the  subject. 
"I  shall  sail  a  few  more  voyages,  I  think." 
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"Your  estate  will  go  to  ruin,  if  not  properly  cared  for," 
prophesied  the  Judge. 

"Martha  and  her  husband,  Joseph,  will  look  after  it 
very  well,"  answered  the  heir. 

"No,    indeed,   my  young  friend.     They  do  the  best 
they  know;    but  they  have  no  authority  here." 

"It  is  difficult  to  decide,"  said  the  owner  reflectively. 

"I  have  a  client  who  admires  this  English  colonial 
manor  house  and  wishes  to  purchase  it." 

"I  should  dislike  to  sell  it." 

"You  would  not  wish  it  to  decay?"  queried  the  Judge. 

"No,  sir.     Who  is  your  client?" 

"Mr.  Hunnewell,  a  retired  shipbuilder,  wishes  to  buy 
it." 

"Bring  him  to  call  to-morrow  afternoon,  if  you  please, 
Judge  Dearborn,"  invited  the  captain. 

"Very  well,"  replied  Judge  Dearborn,  who  had  no  wish 
to  see  the  decadence  of  the  fine  old  mansion  opposite  his 
home.  His  prophetic  eye  saw  the  lure  of  California 
beckoning  the  owner. 

On  the  following  moining  Captain  Fitch  visited  the 
graves  of  his  parents.  Josef  a  planted  white  rose  shrubs 
at  the  head  of  each  grave  and  watered  them  with  her 
tears. 

"The  roses  will  bloom  and  shed  their  white  petals  over 
our  loved  ones  when  we  are  far  away,"  she  grieved. 

"Amen,"  said  the  captain  reverently.  "Have  you  the 
little  guide  lessons  mother  wrote  for  our  little  Harry?" 

"They  are  locked  in  the  safe  in  the  cabin  of  the  Maria 
Esther,"  replied  Josefa. 

"Always  keep  them.  They  are  a  rich  inheritance  for 
our  little  boy,"  advised  the  father,  assisting  his  wife 
into  their  carriage  and  driving  slowly  homeward. 
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In  the  drawing-room  of  the  Fitch  mansion  Judge 
Dearborn  and  his  client  awaited  the  owner.  "This  is 
my  friend,  Mr.  Hunnewell,"  introduced  the  lawyer. 
"There  is  no  one  to  whom  you  could  transfer  your  estate 
who  would  keep  it  in  better  condition." 

Mr.  Hunnewell  nodded  appreciatively.  He  noted  the 
hand -carved  cornices,  the  high,  alcoved  windows  with 
folding,  panelled  casements  and  the  fluted  capitals 
supporting  the  deep  window  seats,  also  the  wide  fireplace 
and  white  panelled  walls,  admiringly. 

"I  dislike  to  sell  my  old  home,  but  I  shall  be  unable  to 
take  personal  care  of  it  for  some  years,"  explained  the 
heir. 

" Relieve  yourself  of  the  worry  of  it, "  advised  the  Judge. 

"I  believe  I  will  do  so,  although  I  hate  to  part  with 
it,"  replied  Captain  Fitch.  "Come  to-morrow  morning 
and  we  will  make  a  transfer  of  deed  and  price.  I  can  give 
you  a  clear  title:  everything  was  left  to  me.  Judge, 
you  will  transact  the  legal  business,  please." 

"I  will  attend  to  it,"  replied  the  lawyer. 

Mr.  Hunnewell  removed  the  go  Id -bowed  spectacles  from 
his  eyes  and  replaced  them  carefully  in  their  case.  He 
put  on  his  silk  hat  deliberately  and  flecked  a  speck  of 
dust  from  his  broadcloth  coat,  then,  taking  up  his  gold- 
headed  cane,  he  made  his  adieux  with  Judge  Dearborn, 
glancing  with  satisfaction  around  his  future  home. 

The  transfer  of  the  Fitch  mansion  was  duly  made 
and  the  former  owner,  with  his  wife,  boarded  a  coach  for 
Boston. 

Mr.  Hatch  sent  the  Maria  Esther's  cargo  ashore  and 
Mr.  Welles  examined  his  ledgers  with  satisfaction.  "I 
do  not  blame  Captain  Fitch  for  making  several  more 
voyages.  At  the  rate  he  is  doing  business  for  me  now, 
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he  soon  will  conduct  a  business  of  his  own/'  thought  the 
merchant. 

Josefa  renewed  her  acquaintance  with  the  ladies  of 
Boston,  drank  tea  with  them,  and  enjoyed  the  warmth 
of  their  social  life. 

Mrs.  Welles  went  shopping  with  her  guest.  Josefa 
bought  French  silks  and  flowered  organdies,  English 
serges,  and  Brussels  laces  with  a  thought  for  each  of  her 
friends  in  San  Diego. 

Again  Captain  Fitch  and  Josefa  bade  farewell  to  their 
kind  friends  in  Boston  and  boarded  the  Maria  Esther  for 
another  cruise  to  California.  The  brig  sailed  around 
Cape  Cod,  and  in  about  four  months  arrived  in  the 
Harbour  of  the  Sun  at  San  Diego, 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CAPTAIN  FITCH  BECOMES  A  CALIFORNIA*. 

Captain  Fitch  exchanged  his  third  cargo  of  Boston 
goods  at  a  handsome  profit,  for  hides  collected  at  the 
Missions  and  sent  them  on  their  long  voyage  around  the 
Horn  by  his  efficient  officer,  Mr.  Hatch,  who  was  promoted 
thus  to  the  office  of  master  of  the  Maria  Esther. 

The  former  shipmaster  built  an  adobe  casa  opposite  the 
Bandini  Villa,  across  the  plaza,  whose  thick  walls  pre 
vented  the  penetration  of  the  heat  of  the  semi-tropic  sun 
in  its  summer  solstice.  The  dwelling  was  built  around 
a  central  courtyard  or  patio  where  the  passion  vine, 
carnations  and  Castilian  roses  shed  their  fragrance. 

Dofla  Josefa  established  her  domestic  kingdom  within 
the  walls  of  El  Reposo  and  there  reigned  supreme  as 
Queen  of  Home.  Yes,  the  repose  of  home,  after  travelling 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  mission  to  mission,  was 
her  day-dream  now  fulfilled.  Her  uncomplaining 
patience,  undisturbed  serenity  of  spirit,  and  her 
undiminished  loyalty  to  her  American  husband  now 
received  its  reward. 

Captain  Fitch  became  a  man  of  influence  in  California. 
He  was  appointed  sindico  procurador,  or  town  lawyer, 
having  demonstrated  his  ability  in  his  famous  self-defence 
at  Mission  San  Gabriel  during  the  ecclesiastical  trial. 
He  also  was  elected  surveyor  of  town  lands  arid  the 
Spaniards  placed  great  confidence  in  his  judgment. 

The  Captain,  together  with  Don  Abel  Stearns,  John 
Temple  and  another  American  resident  of  Los  Angeles, 
formed  a  company,  bought  a  ship  and  Captain  Fitch 
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navigated  her  to  Honolulu  for  several  voyages,  exchanging 
California  products  and  New  England  goods  for  Chinese 
silks  and  velvets  at  that  port. 

Having  become  a  Calif ornian,  Captain  Fitch  applied 
for  land  and  received  a  patent  of  Sotoyomi  Rancho,  north 
of  San  Francisco,  where  he  planted  a  vineyard.  And 
"Fitch  Mountain"  was  named  in  his  honour.  Thus  did 
a  son  of  Massachusetts  write  his  name  on  the  highlands  of 
California.  He  afterward  received  a  grant  of  Healdsburg 
Rancho,  near  San  Francisco.  The  nucleus  of  this  estab 
lishment  afterward  became  the  town  of  Healdsburg, 
established  by  the  activity  and  influence  of  Captain  Fitch. 
Having  become  a  land  baron  he  sent  major  domos  to 
superintend  his  ranches  and  remained  in  San  Diego, 
where  he  established  his  record  as  one  of  the  earliest, 
most  popular,  influential  and  useful  American  citizens 
of  San  Diego.  But  Captain  Fitch  had  not  yet  fulfilled 
his  mission  in  life  in  the  history  of  his  nation. 

During  the  following  fourteen  years  of  active  life  in 
the  pueblo,  Captain  Fitch  was  in  constant  communication 
with  American  sea  captains  who  visited  the  harbour  ot 
San  Diego. 

In  1845  Captain  Peterson  called  on  Captain  Fitch  at 
his  furnishing  store  which  he  had  established  to  provide 
equipment  tor  otter  or  seal  hunters  and  goods  from  Boston 
and  the  Orient. 

"Good  morning,  Captain  Fitch,"  saluted  Captain 
Peterson,  "I  have  a  charge  for  you." 

"A  charge!    What  is  it?"  demanded  Fitch  pleasantly. 

"  I  have  two  youths  from  my  ship,  booked  for  a  four 
years'  cruise  before  the  mast.  They  complain  of  sickness 
and  beg  me  to  leave  them  on  shore. " 

"What  kind  of  boys  are  they?"  inquired  Fitch. 
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"Here  they  are,"  introduced  Peterson,  "Louis  Perrot 
and  James  Benson.  They  are  well-bred  young  men, 
one  of  them  is  a  native  of  France,  who  ran  away 
from  home.  His  father  was  Governor  of  a  fort  on 
the  French  coast.  The  other  youth  is  a  native  Ameri 
can,  also  well-bred  and  well-educated,  but  a  runaway 
in  search  of  adventure.  Will  you  act  as  their  guardian 
in  California?" 

"Leave  them  with  me,  if  they  insist  on  shore  leave," 
replied  Captain  Fitch.  "I  will  be  responsible  for  their 
safety  in  California." 

"The  boys  have  considerable  money  due  them  for  their 
four  years'  cruise — about  four  hundred  dollars,  and 
Captain  Peterson  produced  a  leather  bag,  scattered  the 
contents  on  the  counter  with  a  metallic  clatter,  counting 
the  gold  and  silver  coins. 

Captain  Fitch  wrote  a  receipt,  gave  it  to  Captain 
Peterson,  took  the  bag  of  money  and  deposited  it  in  his 
safe.  "Alright,  Captain  Peterson!  These  young 
adventurers  shall  be  guarded,"  he  promised  the  ship 
master,  who  bade  "good  luck"  to  his  ex-sailors  and  left 
the  shop. 

"You  don't  look  very  sick,  boys,"  observed  Captain 
Fitch,  casting  a  keen  glance  on  the  youths. 

"We've  had  enough  of  the  sea,"  confided  the  American. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  stay?"  inquired  the  guardian. 

"The  Scotch  sailor,  who  has  charge  of  the  hide-house 
on  the  bay,  is  a  friend  of  ours.  We  would  like  to  stay 
with  him." 

"Allright!"  agreed  the  captain.  "Go  down  and  bunk 
with  MacManus;  and  I  will  ride  down  and  talk  with 
you  to-morrow." 

"Thus    dismissed,    the    youthful    mariners    departed 
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happily  for  the  hide-house  and  the  hospitality  of  the 
Scotchman. 

"Well,"  soliloquized  the  captain,  "I  am  guarding 
young  America,  seeing  California."  And  he  thought  of 
his  first  appearance  in  the  Spanish  pueblo  guarded  by  the 
plenipotentiary,  Virmond.  "It  is  my  turn  to  be  a 
'good  angel,'  "  he  thought. 

The  following  day  Captain  Fitch  entered  the  hidehouse. 
"Well,  lads,  are  you  alright?  Did  you  play  a  prank 
on  Captain  Peterson,  or,  honest  and  true,  were 
you  ill?" 

"We  were  very  sick/'  stammered  James,  surprised  by 
the  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  his  guardian. 

"Very  well,  then,  I'll  allow  you  were  sick.  Now 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourselves?  You  don't 
intend  to  stay  here,  do  you?" 

"No,  sir.  We  think  of  buying  a  ranch  and  getting 
married,"  James  made  bold  to  answer. 

"What!"  shouted  the  captain,  in  a  quarter-deck  tone 
of  voice,  jumping  from  his  chair. 

"We  are  in  love  with  two  beautiful  young  ladies," 
explained  the  young  Frenchman. 

"In  fiddlesticks!"  exclaimed  the  guardian.  "Look 
here !  If  you  boys  go  to  make  fools  of  yourselves,  by  the 
Lord  Harry,  I'll  spank  both  of  you  till  your  noses  bleed. 
Good  Lord!  How  I  wish  I  could  send  word  to  Captain 
Peterson!" 

"Can't  a  man  get  married  in  this  country  when  he's 
in  love?"  asked  Louis. 

"A  man,  yes!  A  boy,  no!  Don't  talk  to  me.  I'll 
clap  you  both  in  irons  if  you  say  another  word.  Why  the 
devil  don't  you  tell  me  what  the  girls  are  like?" 

"They  are  lovely." 
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"Bah!  I  never  heard  such  nonsense ,"  was  the  fierce 
rejoinder.  "White  or  black  ? " 

"A  little  dark — off -co  loured,"  ventured  James. 

"Greasers,  by  the  Lord  Harry!"  was  the  contemptuous 
exclamation.  "To  think  that  boys,  who  have  been  well 
brought  up  and  have  a  little  education,  should  lower 
their  record  by  taking  half-caste  girls  for  wives.  I  never 
heard  of  such  greenness." 

"You  seem  to  know  something  of  California  married 
life,"  suggested  James. 

At  these  words  the  Captain  turned  on  the  youth  to  see 
if  there  was  any  hidden  meaning  conveyed  in  his  speech, 
but,  seeing  that  James  was  not  inclined  to  be  sarcastic 
regarding  his  guardian's  married  life,  which  was  reported 
to  be  very  happy,  he  answered — 

"I  know  the  race  conditions  in  California  and  you  do 
not.  I  hold  four  hundred  dollars  of  your  money,  left 
in  trust  by  Captain  Peterson.  I  shall  not  give  my  consent 
for  you  to  squander  it  on  half-breeds. 

"Where  did  you  get  your  game?"  asked  the  guardian, 
changing  the  subject  after  having  delivered  his  verdict, 
glancing  at  an  enormous  turtle,  some  wild  geese  and  a 
pair  of  brant,  that  lay  on  the  floor  where  the  lads  had 
brought  them  from  their  morning  excursion. 

"We  were  out  for  sport  this  morning,  capt'n.  This 
turtle  weighs  one  hundred  pounds." 

"I'll  buy  your  one  hundred  pound  turtle,  two  geese  and 
the  pair  of  brant,"  offered  the  captain,  throwing  three 
coins  valued  at  five  Mexican  dollars  each  on  the  plank 
table. 

"We  don't  sell  game,"  objected  James,  "but  we  would 
like  to  present  the  catch  to  you  that  we  bagged  on  the 
shore  of  the  bay." 
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"I'm  going  to  entertain  some  important  Spaniards  at 
dinner  in  my  house  to-morrow  evening,"  announced 
Captain  Fitch,  declining  to  return  the  money  to  his  pocket. 

"It  is  allright,  boys,  "said  the  Captain  in  a  cheery  tone. 
"I'll  send  a  peon  down  with  a  cart  for  the  turtle  and  the 
birds,  and  to-morrow  night  they  shall  grace  my  table." 

"By  the  way,  Captain  Peterson  said  you  two  lads 
once  gave  an  entertainment  before  some  of  the  best  people 
in  Monterey.  Would  you  oblige  me  by  repeating  the 
performance  at  my  house  to-morrow  evening?  Of  course, 
I  can't  ask  you  to  sit  down  with  my  guests.  They  are 
as  proud  as  Lucifer  and  might  not  like  it." 

"If  you  will  withdraw  your  offer  of  money  and  allow 
us  to  volunteer  our  services,  we  should  be  pleased  to 
oblige  you,"  answered  James,  who  constituted  himself 
as  chief  spokesman. 

"Well,  just  as  you  please.  I  won't  offer  you  money. 
But  you  shall  not  lose  by  it,  if  you  come  and  amuse  my 
guests.  They  never  have  seen  any  sleight-of-hand 
performances,  and  they  will  be  surprised.  I  will  send 
horses  down  to  the  hidehouse  at  dusk  and  you  can  ride 
up  to  town  and  remain  all  night.  But  the  grandees 
would  not  tolerate  a  sailor  in  their  company  unless  he 
were  an  officer  or  master  of  a  ship,"  explained  Fitch, 
taking  leave  of  his  wards. 

The  next  evening  the  youthful  mariners  presented 
themselves  at  the  home  of  their  guardian,  who  ordered 
peons  to  take  their  horses  to  the  corral  and  invited  them 
into  the  house  leading  the  way  to  a  small  room  opening 
into  the  patio  where  refreshments  were  laid  for  them. 

"I  will  come  for  you  at  the  proper  time  for  your  appear 
ance  before  my  guests, "  explained  the  host,  leaving  them. 

Every  room  in  the  spacious  dwelling  was  lighted,  and 
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the  sounds  of  shrill  voices  of  the  servants  were  heard 
calling  to  each  other  to  perform  their  special  duties. 

The  youthful  entertainers  listened  to  the  cheery  voice 
oi  Captain  Fitch  welcoming  his  guests.  Then  the 
strumming  of  guitars  and  the  cry  of  the  violins  and  an 
occasional  burst  of  song  from  some  sweet-voiced  doncellita, 
who  sang  of  love  and  romance,  rang  on  the  soft  night  air. 

At  last  there  came  a  hush  and  Captain  Fitch  came  to 
the  youths.  "Do  your  best,  boys,"  he  exhorted,  "the 
Alcalde  and  all  the  great  people  of  the  town  are  present 
and  count  on  much  amusement  from  you." 

The  lads  took  their  plates,  balls  and  sticks  and  followed 
the  host  to  the  sala,  where  one  hundred  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  assembled. 

"I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  these  lads  to  you. 
They  will  give  an  exhibition  of  legerdemain  for  your 
amusement,"  announced  Captain  Fitch  in  Spanish. 

The  youths  bowed  to  the  audience  and  proceeded  to 
give  their  entertainment. 

The  keen  dark  eyes  of  the  Spaniards  sparkled  with 
amusement  while  intently  watching  the  movements  oi 
the  boys.  These  were  too  rapid  for  logical  explanation 
by  the  audience. 

"Bravo!  Bravo!"  cried  the  guests,  clapping  their 
hands  in  appreciation,  and,  rising,  took  part  in  the  contra 
danza  suggested  by  the  musicians,  until  the  care-free 
hours  passed  swiftly  away  and  the  guests  departed  pleased 
with  their  entertainment  by  the  American  citizen. 

And  so  Captain  Fitch  became  a  leader  in  Spanish  social 
and  business  circles  in  California  for  many  happy  years 
where  Josefa  reigned  queen.  And  Comandante-General 
Echeandia's  once  dreaded  presence  became  a  spectre  of 
the  past. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

COLONEL    FREMONT    INVADES    SAN    DIEGO — CAPTAIN    FITCH 

IS    PLACED    IN    AUTHORITY    BY    THE    SPANIARDS — JOSEFA'S 

PARENTS    RUSH    TO    HER    AND    CAPTAIN    FITCH    FOR 

PROTECTION. 

After  thirteen  happy  years  usefully  spent  in  California, 
cementing  his  interests  with  the  Spaniards,  the  Mexican 
War  in  1846,  caused  by  disputed  boundary  of  Texas, 
stirred  the  people  with  deep  anxiety. 

Commodore  Sloat,  acting  under  instructions  from 
Washington,  "To  at  once  possess  yourself  of  the  port 
of  San  Francisco,"  had  occupied  Monterey  and  San 
Francisco.  His  directions  from  Congress  were:  "To 
preserve,  if  possible,  the  most  friendly  relations  with 
the  inhabitants."  He  soon  retired  and  was  succeeded 
in  command  of  the  naval  squadron  by  Commodore 
Stockton. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  American  naval  vessels  at 
Monterey  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  and  the  disputing 
factions  joined  in  common  defence  of  the  province. 
Armed  men  assembled  in  the  north,  led  by  Comandante 
Castro  and  General  Vallejo,  and  in  the  south,  Governor 
Pio  Pico  trained  one  thousand  recruits  in  defence  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  southern  capital. 

Colonel  John  Charles  Fremont,  pathfinder  and  scientific 
explorer,  sent  by  the  United  States  Government  to  report 
the  Rocky  Mountain  wilderness,  arrived  in  Monterey 
and  sailed  south  in  the  Cyrane  with  a  company  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  marines  for  the  southern  coast  intending 
to  capture  Los  Angeles. 
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Colonel  Fremont  sailed  from  San  Francisco  in  hte 
Cyrane,  October  6th.  He  landed  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men  at  San  Pedro,  the  port  of  Los  Angeles  where 
they  joined  Captain  Gillespie's  men  from  the  Vandalia. 
They  intended  marching  to  Los  Angeles,  but  were  opposed 
by  the  sharp -shoot  ing  of  the  Californians  from  the  bluffs 
of  Point  Firmin  and,  to  avoid  useless  slaughter,  they 
retreated,  boarded  the  Cyrane  and  sailed  to  San  Diego, 
deciding  to  march  overland  to  Los  Angeles. 

As  Colonel  Fremont  landed  his  company  on  the  bay 
shore  at  San  Diego  a  cannon  shot  from  Fort  Guiharros 
sounded  an  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo  and  a 
note  of  defiance  to  the  invading  Americans. 

A  clatter  of  hoofs  resounded  from  the  shore  road  and  a 
horseman  appeared  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  For  a 
moment  he  halted  and  surveyed  the  invading  band, 
then,  wheeling  his  horse,  he  rode  like  the  wind  to  the 
town. 

"The  Americanos  are  coming!"  he  shouted  to  Captain 
Santiago  Arguello.  "  Hide !  Hide !  Or  you  will  be  taken 
prisoners.  Run  to  the  Presidio !  Run  to  the  Presidio  and 
seek  safety!"  Joaquin  Carrillo  junior  shouted  frantically. 
Then  he  galloped  his  horse  up  the  steep  Presidio  Hill  to 
warn  the  Commander. 

Ex-Comandante  Arguello  met  Don  Juan  Bandini,  who 
was  hurrying  across  the  plaza  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
excitement.  Omitting  the  usual  courtesies  of  the  morn 
ing,  he  made  brief  explanation. 

"The  Americanos  have  landed  in  the  harbour !  Governor 
Pico  is  in  Los  Angeles  with  Captain  Andre  Pico,  training 
recruits.  Our  guards  at  the  Presidio  are  not  sufficient 
for  defence  of  the  pueblo.  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
Customs  receipts,  Don  Juan?" 
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Don  Juan  Bandini  threw  up  his  hands  in  consternation. 
"Let  them  come!"  he  cried.  "But  how  shall  we  prevent 
loot  and  confiscation?  I  have  it.  We  will  place  Don 
Enrique  Fitch  in  charge  of  the  Custom  House.  He  is 
no  coward  and  will  demand  fair  treatment  from  the 
Americanos.  They  will  listen  to  him,  being  of  the 
same  race.  He  will  protect  our  interests  also  because 
they  are  his  interests." 

"Right!  You  are  right,  estimado!  Let  us  go  at  once 
and  consult  with  him." 

"At  this  moment  Alcalde  Marron  hastened  up  to  the 
two  members  of  the  Town  Council.  "What  is  the  trouble, 
Don  Juan?"  he  inquired.  "And  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  cannon  shot  from  Fort  Guiharros?" 

"The  Americanos  are  in  the  harbour.  We  must  take 
measures  to  protect  out  pueblo  from  loot  and  destruction," 
explained  Captain  Arguello. 

"True  enough!  But  how  can  a  few  soldiers  defend 
our  lives  and  property?  How  strong  is  the  enemy?" 

"Hundreds  of  them,  so  Joaquin  Carrillo  reported," 
said  Don  Juan  Bandini.  "We  suggest  requesting  Don 
Enrique  Fitch  to  take  charge  of  the  Custom  House.  Are 
you  in  favour  of  this  motion?" 

"A  most  welcome  solution  of  our  difficulties, " 
replied  the  Alcalde.  "I  will  accompany  you  to  the 
furnishing  shop  of  Don  Enrique  and  give  him  my 
authority  to  act  for  us.  Then,  as  we  have  elected  him  our 
Town  Lawyer,  he  is  capable  of  pleading  our  cause." 

The  three  representatives  of  the  diputacion,  or  Town 
Council,  walked  hastily  to  the  store  of  Captain  Fitch. 
"Buenos  dias,  Don  Enrique,"  greeted  Don  Juan  Bandini. 

"Buenos  dias,"  responded  the  Captain.  "What  can  I 
do  for  you  this  morning,  senores?" 
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"You  can  do  much  for  us  and  for  the  whole  pueblo/' 
replied  Bandini.  "The  Americanos  have  landed  in  great 
numbers  at  the  harbour.  Will  you  do  us  the  great  favour 
of  taking  charge  of  the  Custom  House  at  once,  Don 
Enrique?" 

"There  is  no  time  to  be  lost,"  added  Captain  Arguello. 

Captain  Fitch  seized  his  hat.  "Do  not  be  alarmed, 
senorcs.  I  will  stand  between  you  and  my  countrymen. 
They  will  not  molest  you,  if  you  do  not  present  arms 
against  them!"  And  the  four  arbiters  of  destiny  walked 
hastily  to  the  Custom  House,  the  Spaniards  heaving 
sighs  of  relief. 

Don  Pedro  Carrillo,  Collector  of  Customs,  greeted 
his  visitors  cordially,  but  noting  their  excitement.  "What 
is  the  trouble,  senores?"  he  asked. 

"There  is  cause  for  apprehension,  Don  Pedro.  Did  you 
hear  Fort  Guiharro's  cannon  shot  and  Joaquin  Carrillo 's 
warning?"  inquired  Captain  Arguello. 

Don  Pedro 's  eyes  widened.  "  Has  the  enemy  arrived  ? " 
he  demanded.  "I  cannot  carry  this  heavy,  iron  chest 
filled  with  silver  reals  up  to  the  Presidio.  And  even  there, 
it  might  not  be  safe." 

"We  have  an  easier  and  more  satisfactory  plan," 
interrupted  Don  Juan  Bandini.  Don  Enrique  Fitch 
will  take  charge  of  the  Customs  receipts  for  you." 

"Excelente!"  responded  Don  Pedro  gladly. 

Don  Enrique,  I  give  you  full  authority  to  act  for  me," 
spoke  Alcalde  Marron  impressively.  "I  appoint  you  my 
representative.  You  speak  the  Americano  tongue.  I 
send  them  greetings  through  you .  I  offer  them  the  freedom 
and  hospitality  of  the  pueblo,  and  in  return,  I  beg  their 
consideration  for  the  safety  of  our  citizens." 

"Leave  the  Americans  to  me,"  replied  Captain  Fitch. 
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"They  are  my  countrymen  and  friends.     They  will  not 
molest  you,  unless  you  point  a  carbine  at  them." 

Bandini  and  Arguello  smiled,  well  pleased  with  their 
diplomacy  as  the  Alcalde  and  the  Collector  left  the  office 
to  take  their  families  to  the  Presidio. 

"The  time  and  place  are  pregnant  with  new  conditions, " 
declared  Captain  Fitch.  "This  era  of  unstability  under 
the  present  Government  will  pass  away.  My  country 
men,  imitating  the  noble  soul  of  Washington,  will  deal 
justice.  And  you  will  receive  a  generous  administration 
of  Government." 

"In  the  hands  of  Providence  I  may  become  a  wall  of 
protection  to  these  kind-hearted  and  honourable  Spaniards, 
who  wish  to  defend  their  rights,  but  know  not  what  to 
expect  at  the  hands  of  our  soldiers.  I  await  the  march 
of  events."  Captain  Fitch  folded  his  arms,  lifted  his 
head  high  and  looked  expectantly  down  the  shore  road. 
He  stood — the  personification  of  fate,  connecting  the  old 
order  of  life  with  the  new. 

Thud!  Thud!  Tramp!  Tramp!  Came  the  sound  of 
marching  feet  in  orderly  precision.  A  company  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  un-uniformed  men  carrying  muskets 
marched  toward  the  Custom  House,  the  flag-bearer 
leading  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Captain  Fitch  seized  his  hat  and  met  the  approaching 
company.  He  wore  his  American  costume,  which  he 
never  had  exchanged  for  Spanish  dress.  Standing  in  the 
pathway  of  the  invaders,  he  waved  his  hat  and  shouted: 
"Hurrah,  for  the  Red,  White  and  Blue!" 

The  moving  men  halted,  and  their  leader,  Colonel 
Fremont,  stepped  forward  and  greeted  Captain  Fitch. 
The  penetrating  dark  eyes  of  the  Pathfinder  in  a  march 
of  discovery  across  the  wild  country  west  of  the  Mississipi 
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River,  searched  the  countenance  of  the  light -complexioned 
man  wearing  American  clothing,  who  barred  his  path. 

"I  am  Henry  Fitch,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
former  sailing  master  of  a  Boston  brig,"  exclaimed  the 
Captain.  I  salute  the  Colours  of  my  native  country," 
he  said,  baring  his  head  and  looking  loyally  toward  the 
flag.  I  greet  you  in  the  name  of  my  Spanish  friends  in 
San  Diego.  I  have  a  furnishing  store  here.  I  also  have 
charge  of  this  Custom  House.  I  present  you  with  the 
freedom  and  hospitality  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  the 
Mayor.  And  I  ask  in  return  that  you  will  protect  its 
citizens  and  their  homes." 

For  an  instant  Colonel  Fremont  scanned  the  face  of 
the  man  confronting  him,  then  he  smiled  one  of  his  rare 
smiles  and  extended  his  hand  cordially  toward  Fitch. 

44  No  loyal  native  of  the  United  States  shall  be  dis 
turbed,"  declared  Fremont.  "A  peaceful  surrender  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  is  all  I  demand." 

"I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  my  adopted  country," 
replied  Captain  Fitch. 

Don  Juan  Bandini  and  Captain  Arguello,  noting  the 
friendly  attitude  of  the  American  officer,  stepped  out  of 
the  Custom  House  and  advanced  to  meet  him. 

"Colonel  Fremont,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my 
friends,  Don  Juan  Bandini,  Commissioner  of  Revenues, 
and  Captain  Santiago  Arguello,  former  Commandant  oi 
the  Presidio,"  said  Captain  Fitch. 

"I  offer  you  the  hospitality  of  my  casa,  Colonel 
Fremont,"  said  the  Commissioner.  "  I  stand  for 
American  authority  and  a  stable  Government." 

"I  offer  you  my  military  service,"  proffered  Captain 
Arguello,  with  a  soldier's  salute.  "My  sympathies  are 
with  Don  Juan  Bandini." 
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"Your  offers  of  hospitality  and  help  are  gladly  received, 
gentlemen.  Walk  on  with  me  to  the  plaza,"  replied 
Fremont . 

Captain  Fitch  stepped  to  Colonel  Fremont's  side. 
Don  Juan  Bandini  and  Captain  Arguello  wheeled  into 
line  with  them,  and  the  volunteers  marched  to  the  plaza 
where  Captain  Fitch  assisted  in  hoisting  Old  Glory  over 
the  town  of  San  Diego. 

Joaquin  Carrillo,  after  warning  the  Commander  of  the 
Presidio  of  the  coming  of  the  Americans,  dashed  home 
to  inform  his  parents.  Dismounting  from  his  horse,  he 
ran  breathlessly  into  the  sala,  where  his  parents  and 
sister  were  sitting,  without  the  usual  formal  ceremony  of 
waiting  to  be  invited  to  the  presence  and  speech  of  his 
parents,  according  to  strict  and  formal  Spanish  etiquette. 
(Would  that  more  such  discipline  were  the  order  of  youth 
at  the  present  day.) 

"The  Americanos  have  landed  in  the  harbour!  They 
are  marching  to  the  pueblo!"  he  exclaimed  in  their 
august  presence. 

"The  Americanos!"  repeated  Dona  Ignacia.  "What 
shall  we  do,  Don  Joaquin?  The  enemy  will  murder  us 
and  destnty  our  home,"  she  cried  tremblingly. 

"We  might  hasten  to  the  Presidio.  Perhaps  the 
garrison  can  hold  the  fort  against  the  enemy,"  proposed 
Don  Joaquin  doubtfully. 

"That  handful  of  men!"  shouted  the  young  man. 
"The  Americanos  have  ten  times  our  number  of  soldiers," 
jhe  added,  magnifying  the  danger. 

"Come!"  entreated  Benicia.  "Let  us  run  to  Josefa's 
casa.  Don  Enrique  will  protect  us!  The  Americanos 
will  not  trouble  him." 

"A  wise  thought,"  returned  Don  Joaquin,  shrugging 
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his  shoulders.  "Our  foreign  son-in-law  may  stand  in 
good  stead  just  now." 

Dona  Ignacia  threw  up  her  head  in  objection,  but 
Benicia  took  her  mother  by  one  hand  and  Don  Joaquin 
by  the  other  and  the  young  man  hurriedly  led  his  relatives 
from  the  dwelling. 

Benicia  had  married  Lieutenant  Mariano  Guadalupe 
Vallejo  four  years  after  the  marriage  of  Josefa  and  now 
was  visiting  her  parents,  while  General  Vallejo,  "The 
autocrat  of  Sonoma,"  was  leading  his  men  in  defence  of 
Monterey.  He  was  now  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
noted  men  in  California  and  proprietor  of  a  vast  estate 
north  of  San  Francisco,  consisting  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  fifty  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
and  at  the  nucleus  of  one  of  his  estates  a  town  was  estab 
lished  and  named  "Benicia"  in  his  wife's  honour. 

And  Don  Joaquin,  who  was  elected  vocal  suplente, 
having  been  sworn  in  and  taken  his  seat  in  the  Government 
House  at  Monterey,  had  returned  during  the  disturbed 
condition  of  war,  taking  Benicia  with  him  to  his  home 
in  San  Diego. 

Dona  Josefa  was  in  the  sala  talking  to  her  son,  Henry 
junior,  now  a  youth  of  fourteen  years.  She  seemed  in 
a  glow  of  happiness  and  beauty  as  she  placed  her  hand 
affectionately  on  her  son's  head. 

"Your  padre  has  nearly  prepared  you  for  Harvard 
College  at  Boston  where  he  received  his  education.  And 
you,  too,  shall  see  your  native  land,  for  you  are  a  son 
of  the  United  States." 

Josefa  went  to  a  desk,  unlocked  a  drawer  and  took  out 
a  roll  of  paper,  yellowed  by  time,  and  tied  with  a  faded 
blue  ribbon.  She  untied  the  ribbon  with  loving  care 
and  passed  the  paper  to  her  son. 
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"This  is  a  precious  gift,  Enrique,  from  your  dear,  dead 
American  grandma.  I  have  kept  it  for  you  all  these 
years,  since  you  were  a  baby.  Grandma  Fitch  wrote 
these  guide  lessons  for  you  in  her  beautiful  home  in 
Massachusetts  where  you  were  born.  She  named  them 
'Guide-posts  on  the  Journey  of  Life.'  You  are  now 
old  enough  to  appreciate  the  excellent  advice  she  wrote 
specially  for  her  beloved  little  grandson.  She  loved  you 
dearly. 

"Your  padre,  also,  desires  you  always  to  treasure  the 
good  advice  written  in  this  hallowed  document  and 
endeavour  to  follow  it  in  the  years  to  come — advice 
written  by  hands  that  never  will  write  again  on  earth.*' 

"How  kind  of  my  American  grandma  to  have  thought 
and  written  this  for  me." 

"Always  follow  the  good  advice  herein  inscribed 
and  you  never  will  go  astray,"  replied  the  mother. 

"  I  will  do  so,  indeed !  It  seems  like  receiving  a  message 
from  a  saint,"  replied  the  boy,  reverently  perusing  the 
document.  "I  would  love  to  see  the  land  of  my  birth. 
I  am  an  American,"  he  announced  proudly. 

"Hark!"  he  exclaimed,  "What  is  that  noise?  Some 
one  is  shouting  in  the  plaza.  Look,  Madre  mia!  The 
people  are  running  to  Don  Jose  Estudillo's  casa!  What 
can  be  the  trouble?"  They  rushed  to  a  window  opening 
on  the  plaza,  and  looked  out  as  Don  Joaquin  entered  the 
sala,  drawing  his  wife  with  him. 

Dona  Benicia  ran  to  her  sister  imploringly.  "Take 
care  of  us,  Josefa,"  she  supplicated.  "Padre  and  Madre 
are  afraid  of  the  Americanos.  The  soldiers  are  here!" 
she  cried. 

Dona  Ignacia  rushed  to  Josefa.  "Oh,  my  daughter, 
you  have  lived  in  Boston,  and  are  acquainted  with  the 
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Americanos.     Intercede  for  us!     Save  us!"  she  begged, 
falling  on  her  knees. 

"Rise,  Madre  mia,"  replied  Josefa  consolingly,  assist 
ing  her  mother  to  a  chair.  "The  Americans  are  not 
barbarians.  My  husband  will  protect  you." 

Don  Joaquin 's  American  grandson  led  his  grandfather 
to  a  chair  and  placed  his  arms  around  his  neck  as  if  to 
defend  him  from  all  the  world. 

Benicia  and  her  brother,  Joaquin,  clasped  one  another's 
hands  in  excited  expectancy,  while  Josefa  tried  to  lessen 
her  mother's  fears  of  the  invaders. 

"How  I  wish  my  husband,  General  Vallejo,  was  here 
to  protect  us!"  exlaimed  Benicia. 

"My  husband  will  protect  you,"  asserted  Josefa  with 
gentle  dignity. 

At  the  Presidio  the  excited  guards  examined  their 
carbines  and  stood  ready  for  defence,  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  capture  the  fort  that  day.  The  anxious 
inhabitants  waited  tremblingly  for  an  assault;  but 
they  waited  in  vain. 

The  Volunteers  (so  termed  because  Commodore  Stockton 
had  no  authority  on  land)  went  into  camp  and  Colonel 
Fremont  accompanied  Don  Juan  Bandini  to  his  spacious 
villa,  the  most  pretentious  in  California,  which  he  accepted 
for  the  American  officers  in  San  Diego. 

At  nightfall  Captain  Fitch  locked  the  door  of  the  Custom 
House,  dropped  the  heavy  key  in  his  pocket  and  turned 
his  steps  homeward.  Entering  the  white  walls  of  his 
villa,  he  found  his  wife  surrounded  by  her  relatives,  who 
looked  anxiously  toward  him. 

Don  Joaquin  went  quickly  to  his  son-in-law.  "Don 
Enrique,  I  entreat  your  protection,"  he  supplicated. 
"Remember!  you  are  my  son-in-law!  You  will  not 
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allow  the  Americanos  to  treat  us  roughly  or  destroy  our 
homes,  will  you?" 

"You  shall  not  be  molested,"  replied  the  Captain. 
"But,  if  you  would  feel  safer,  you  are  welcome  to  remain 
in  my  house." 

"Gracias!  Gracias!"  replied  both  Don  Joaquin  and 
Doila  Ignacia,  settling  themselves  on  a  sofa.  "We  will 
stay  with  you  for  the  present." 

An  Indian  major  domo  announced  the  evening  meal, 
and  Dofia  Josef  a  invited  her  relatives  to  dine.  And 
later,  while  seated  around  the  Captain's  hospitable 
board,  his  guests  listened  to  the  report  of  his  interview 
with  Alcalde  Marron  and  his  meeting  with  Colonel 
Fremont . 

"Wonderful  are  the  ways  of  Dios!"  exclaimed  Don 
Joaquin,  lifting  his  brows  in  astonishment  and  admiration 
of  his  American  son-in-law's  political  importance. 

"Don  Enrique  can  give  us  better  protection  than 
Comandante-General  Echeandia  could  have  given  us, 
if  he  had  become  our  son-in-law,"  declared  Dona  Ignacia, 
beaming  pleasantly  upon  Josef  a. 

Captain  Fitch  and  his  wife  exchanged  glances.  "It  is 
time  to  display  my  little  American  flag,"  he  announced, 
going  to  a  desk,  which  he  opened,  taking  out  a  small 
silk  flag  that  he  had  used  in  decorating  his  room  at  Harvard 
College. 

"This  is  the  emblem  of  freedom,"  he  said,  unrolling 
the  silken  folds  and  placing  the  flag  in  a  window. 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Henry  junior  with  youthful 
enthusiasm . 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE    PATRIOTIC    GIFTS    OF    DON    JUAN    BANDINI    AND    DONA 

REFUGIO   BANDINI   TO   THE   AMERICANS — CAPTAIN    FITCH    IS 

ELECTED  FIRST  AMERICAN  MAYOR  OF  SAN  DIEGO — HE  SENDS 

FOR   MORE   SOLDIERS. 

Colonel  Fremont  made  San  Diego  a  military  base  for 
the  capture  of  Los  Angeles,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Americans,  the  Mexican  partisans  had  driven  their  live 
stock  far  away  into  the  mountain  canyons  almost  inacces 
sible  and  unknown  to  the  invaders. 

Colonel  Fremont  confided  his  anxiety  about  obtaining 
rations  for  his  men  who  had  exhausted  their  supply 
brought  from  the  Cyrane. 

"I  think  I  can  help  you,"  offered  Bandini.  "I  have  a 
large  hacienda  in  Lower  California,  two  hundred  miles 
south  of  San  Diego.  I  will  take  my  wife  and  daughters 
in  a  carreta  to  my  hacienda  and  procure  some  of  my  cattle 
there  and  present  to  you  for  your  men." 

"This  is  wonderfully  generous  of  you,  Don  Juan. 
Your  wisdom,  statesmanship,  foresight  in  supplying  our 
desperate  need,  your  generosity  and  personal  effort, 
shall  not  go  unproclaimed  by  me,  or  unrewarded  by  the 
Government  which  I  represent,"  responded  Fremont, 
gratefully.  "I  will  send  an  officer  with  a  detachment  of 
men  as  your  escort." 

"Gracias!"  returned  the  gentleman.  "I  shall  travel 
south  within  twenty-four  hours.  Send  your  men  down 
the  south  road  and  I  will  have  twenty  horses  from  my 
corral  for  their  mounts." 
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Colonel  Fremont  saluted  and  passed  to  the  encampment 
of  his  men  with  the  welcome  order:  "March  south  at 
dawn,"  while  the  anxious  lines  of  his  face  relaxed  with 
satisfaction  at  solving  the  question  of  fresh  meat  for  his 
hungry  men  who  were  on  half  rations. 

The  Bandini  expedition  travelled  south  unmolested 
and,  arriving  at  the  hacienda,  secured  three  hundred 
and  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  immediately  drove  them 
northward.  On  the  return  journey  Captain  Hens  ley 
the  officer  in  command,  complained  to  Don  Juan  that 
the  had  no  American  flag  to  display  when  entering  the 
pueblo  of  San  Diego. 

"I  will  make  an  American  flag  for  you,"  offered  Dona 
Refugio  Bandini,  an  expert  needlewoman,  who  had 
listened  to  the  conversation  around  their  evening  camp 
fire. 

From  the  work-bag  on  her  arm  she  produced  scissors, 
thread  and  thimble  and,  taking  a  white  muslin  sheet 
from  the  carreta,  a  blue  gown  and  a  red  gown  from  the 
collection  of  her  daughters'  wardrobe,  constructed  the 
glorious  symbol  which  is  emblematic  of  liberty  under  the 
law. 

Captain  Hensley  raised  the  flag  on  a  staff  and  entered 
San  Diego  under  its  protecting  folds,  when  it  was  presented 
to  Captain  Fitch  by  Don  Juan  Bandini  in  his  wife's  name. 

And  all  the  American  partisans  of  the  pueblo  joined  in 

NOTE. — This  flag  is  now  preserved  among  the  archives 
at  Washington,  reminding  the  sightseer  of  the  romantic 
days  when  it  floated  over  the  Spanish  pueblo  of  San 
Diego,  and  whose  maker  was  granddaughter  of  Don 
Luis  Arguello,  first  Republican  Governor  of  California, 
in  1822,  and  whose  statue  stands  in  San  Francisco, 
commemorating  the  event. 
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celebrating  the  event  as  Captain  Fitch  impressively  raised 
the  patriotic  gift  of  Dona  Refugio  Bandini  over  the  plaza. 

And  soon  afterward  a  brig,  sent  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  San  Diego  with  five 
hundred  soldiers  on  board  with  an  order  to  take  Mexican 
rebels  prisoners  of  war. 

Don  Juan  Bandini 's  name  headed  the  list  together 
with  his  family,  so  the  youngest  daughter  stated  to  the 
author  many  years  later  when,  as  an  octogenarian,  Dona 
Dolores  Bandini  revived  youthful  memories  of  those 
stirring  times  and  aroused  admiration  by  her  splendid 
poise  and  indomitable  pride  of  race  and  spirit  in 
upholding  her  father's  honoured  name  and  character. 

The  presence  of  ships  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Squadron  in  the  Bay  and  of  United  States  Dragoons 
with  Marines  guarding  the  town,  caused  the  ship  from 
Mexico  to  slip  quietly  out  of  the  Bay.  And  it  was  seen 
no  more  on  the  California  coast. 

Commodore  Stockton  rented  the  spacious  home  of  the 
Bandini  family  for  one  year  and  occupied  it  as  the  head 
quarters  of  the  American  officers  in  San  Diego,  inviting 
the  Bandini  family  and  Mayor  Fitch  with  Dona  Josefa 
to  dine  with  them  while  his  military  band  played  the 
patriotic  melodies  of  the  United  States  on  the  wide 
verandas. 

And  Lieutenant  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  a  cadet  recently 
graduated  from  West  Point  Military  Academy  at 
New  York,  often  was  seen  in  consultation  with  his  senior 
officers,  while  indulging  in  a  veiled  admiration*  of  this 
beautiful  daughter  of  Don  Juan  when  she  accompanied 
her  father  to  dine  with  the  officers  and  the  commodore. 

After  collecting  cattle  and  other  supplies  the  Volunteers 
marched  northward,  led  by  Colonel  Fremont. 
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"If  little  gifts  nourish  friendships,  a  timely  one  lays 
a  strong  foundation  for  the  same,"  thought  Colonel 
Fremont;  when,  just  before  leaving  San  Diego  to  march 
north,  an  uncommonly  beautiful  sorrel  horse,  thoroughly 
trained,  was  brought  to  him  from  Senor  Bandini.  The 
animal  had  been  brought  up  by  the  family  and  was  accus 
tomed  to  sip  coffee  and  eat  sugar  and  other  horse 
delicacies.  When  groomed  for  his  new  master,  his  tail 
and  mane  were  braided  with  green  ribbons,  a  gift  from 
the  Bandini  family.  Here  again  was  displayed  the 
unerring  taste  of  Dona  Refugio  Bandini  and  her  daughters, 
in  selecting  the  colour,  green,  as  contrasting  agreeably 
with  the  reddish  tint  of  the  animal's  glossy  coat. 

The  march  of  Fremont  and  his  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men  was  a  pleasant  one.  The  fine  beef  of  the  country 
was  equal  to  game;  good  water  was  frequent,  and  the 
horses  they  rode  were  accustomed  to  the  grasses  of  the 
country.  It  was  the  dry  season;  but  the  face  of  Nature 
was  always  beautiful  in  California.  The  great  fertility 
forced  itself  on  the  attention.  The  company  passed 
ranches  where  grain-fields  waved  triumphant  heads  of 
seeds,  and  vineyards  with  ripening  grapes. 

Colonel  Fremont  joined  Commodore  Stockton  and  his 
three  hundred  men  outside  the  southern  capital  and 
entered  without  opposition,  having  the  effect  of  home- 
guards  rather  than  an  enemy;  and  their  peaceable 
entrance  was  prophetic  of  the  wonderful  future  of  Los 
Angeles. 

A  small  garrison  was  left  at  San  Diego;  but  the 
American  partisans  did  not  consider  it  adequate 
protection. 

In  the  meantime  Colonel  Fremont,  now  Military 
Commander  and  Acting-Governor  of  California,  appointed 
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by  Commodore  Stockton,  ordered  an  election  of  alcaldes 
in  all  the  pueblos.  And  Henry  D.  Fitch  was  elected  first 
American  Mayor  of  San  Diego. 

"Now  that  you  are  in  authority,  Don  Enrique,"  sug 
gested  Bandini,  "we  expect  you  to  use  your  influence  for 
our  better  protection.  Our  American  gairison  is  not 
sufficient.  The  Spanish  partisans  can  capture  this 
pueblo  easily." 

"I  will  send  for  more  guards,"  replied  Mayor  Fitch. 
"Whom  can  I  trust  to  take  a  letter  to  Colonel  Fremont  ?" 

"Captain  Arguello  will  find  a  messenger  for  you,  one 
who  has  a  loyal  heart  for  our  interests  and  who  rides 
swiftly  enough  to  outstrip  any  enemy  he  may  meet.  I 
will  see  Arguello  at  once,"  replied  Bandini. 

"Wait!"  exclaimed  Fitch.  He  took  a  notebook  from 
his  pocket  and  hastily  wrote  an  argent  request  for  more 
soldiers  to  defend  the  port. 

Commandant  Arguello,  son  of  Don  Luis  Arguello, 
first  Republican  Governor  of  Upper  California  in  1822.. 
came  quickly  up  che  street,  anxious  and  pre -occupied. 

"Halt!"  commanded  Bandini,  catching  his  father-in- 
law's  arm.  "You  are  wanted  at  a  consultation  of 
Citizens'  Safety." 

"At  your  service,  amado  compadre,"  responded 
Arguello. 

"Alcalde  Fitch  needs  a  messenger  to  send  to  Colonel 
Fremont.  Who  is  your  best  man?" 

"Come  to  my  quarters  and  I  will  give  you  the  swiftest 
rider  in  San  Diego."  And  the  three  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  passed  quickly  down  the  street, 
meeting  a  mounted  patrol.  "This  is  the  man  for  you," 
said  Arguello,  beckoning  the  rider. 

"Carry  this  letter  to  Colonel  Fremont  in  Los  Angeles 
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at  once.  Ride  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
without  delay." 

Carlos  Mendoza  dismounted,  took  the  letter  and 
tightened  his  saddle  girths.  "Si,  si,  Alcalde  Fitch," 
he  replied. 

"Take  this  pistol,"  offered  Captain  Arguello.  "It  is 
easier  to  handle  than  a  carbine.  Come  back  with  more 
men." 

Mendoza  bolstered  the  weapon  and  spurred  northward, 
anxiously  watched  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  as  he  rode 
like  the  wind  around  the  base  of  Presidio  Hill  and  dis 
appeared  in  the  engulfing  distance. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL   KEARNEY   MARCHES   TO   CALIFORNIA — 
THE   FIGHT   AT   SAN   PASCUAL. 

Brigadier-General  Kearney,  leaving  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  the  outpost  of  civilisation  of  this  period, 
in  June  1856,  had  occupied  Santa  Fe,  the  ancient  Spanish 
pueblo  in  New  Mexico,  and  accomplished  the  conquest 
of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in  August.  Before 
starting  on  this  expedition  he  received  orders,  dated 
at  Washington  June  3rd,  to  march  across  the  continent 
from  Santa  Fe  and  take  possession  of  that  portion  of  the 
west,  known  as  California.  He  was  to  co-operate  with 
the  naval  forces  which  would  be  found  probably  in 
possession  of  the  ports. 

Without  the  aid  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  com 
munication  with  the  west  coast  of  North  America  was  a 
lengthy  and  tedious  process  previously  accomplished 
only  by  sailing  ships — those  argosies  of  the  oceans — on 
account  of  difficult  trails  and  hostile  Indians  occupying 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

General  Kearney  left  Sante  Fe  September,  1846,  with 
three  hundred  first  dragoons  for  California.  The  march 
was  down  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  River. 

About  the  1st  of  October,  Kearney  met  Kit  Carson, 
that  famous  scout  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  with 
fifteen  men,  including  six  Delaware  Indians  from  Colonel 
Fremont's  continental  guard,  as  pathfinder  and  explorer 
for  the  United  States  Government,  en  route  from  Los 
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Angeles  to  Washington  with  dispatches  from  Commodore 
vStockton. 

Chiistopher  Carson  brought  news  that  the  conquest 
of  California  had  been  effected  by  Commodore  Stockton 
and  Colonel  Fremont  at  his  departure  in  August;  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  opposition  to  American  rule; 
that  Stockton  was  engaged  in  organizing  a  civil  Govern 
ment,  and  that  Fremont  was  appointed  Governor. 

This  news  caused  Kearney  to  modify  his  plans  and  he 
sent  back  to  Santa  Fe  two  hundred  of  his  dragoons  under 
Major  Sumner.  Kearney  insisted  that  Carson  should 
turn  back  and  accompany  him  on  his  unknown  trail  to 
California,  and  became  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his 
despatches.  The  whole  force  of  his  men  was  then  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  Two  mountain  howitzers  were 
taken  charge  of  by  Lieutenant  Davidson.  The  men  were 
mounted  chiefly  on  mules  and  the  luggage  was  carried  at 
first  in  wagons,  which  v/ere  abandoned  in  the  mountains 
for  pack-mules.  They  emerged  from  the  mountains  into 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Gila  and  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  Colorado  River  Junction, 

The  march  had  been  a  hard  one;  many  animals  were 
lost,  some  eaten,  and  the  remainder  were  in  bad  condition, 
but  no  serious  mishap  occurred. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers  they 
found  a  small  party  of  Spaniards  with  a  band  of  five 
hundred  horses  coming  from  California  and  bound  for 
Sonora,  Mexico.  These  men  gave  alarming  and  con 
tradictory  reports  of  the  revolution  in  Los  Angeles. 
A  bearer  of  dispatches  also  was  captured,  whose  papers 
confirmed  the  information  that  a  large  portion  of  the  coun 
try  was  yet  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  including  the 
region  through  which  they  were  to  pass. 
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Many  of  the  soldiers  succeeded  in  obtaining  fresh  mounts 
from  the  band  of  horses  on  which  never  man  sat.  They 
got  many  tumbles,  but  stuck  to  the  furious  animals  until 
they  succeeded  in  retaining  their  seats.  Some  of  the 
dragoons  penormed,  with  their  wild  horses,  astonishing 
manoeuvres  not  recorded  in  military  tactics.  The 
Americans  paid  for  their  horses,  and  this  surprised  the 
Spaniards  who  were  driving  their  animals  beyond  seizure 
by  the  enemy  as  contraband  of  war. 

The  chief  of  the  party  was  a  tall,  venerable  man, 
who  said,  "I  am  a  poor  employee  of  several  rich 
men  engaged  in  supplying  the  Sonora  market  with 
horses." 

General  Kearney  subsequently  learned  that  this  man 
was  Colonel  Jose  Maria  Leguna,  in  the  Mexican  service, 
and  that  Felipe  Castillo,  the  mail  carrier  of  the  party, 
was  dispatched  by  Don  Antonio  Coronel  from  Los  Angeles. 
His  letters  were  opened,  read,  and  resealed,  then  being 
discharged,  he  proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Sonora,  Mexico. 
The  contents  of  the  letters  recorded  affairs  in  California 
as  confirming  the  report  that  the  Province  was  largely 
controlled  by  Spaniards,  and  that  many  of  the  horses 
were  the  property  of  General  Castro  of  Monterey.  It  was 
suspected  that  Captain  Segura  in  the  party  was  acting  in 
secret  accord  with  General  Flores,  who  sent  funds  in 
advance,  intending  soon  to  flee  to  Mexico. 

General  Kearney's  men  forded  the  Colorado  River  on 
the  25th  of  November,  and  the  next  day,  provided  with 
bunches  of  mesquite  grass  for  the  horses,  they  set  out  to 
cross  the  Colorado  desert.  The  worst  was  passed  at  noon 
when  they  reached  Carrizo  Creek,  but  the  march  was 
attended  by  greater  hardships  than  any  before  experienced. 
Both  men  and  animals  were  completely  exhausted,  and 
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many  of  the  latter,  of  which  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty  in  Colorado,  were  lost  in  the  desert. 

On  the  1st  day  of  December  the  dragoons  reachedAgua 
Caliente,  and  their  lack  of  food  and  water  was  ended. 
The  route  was  taken  farther  south  and  more  difficult  over 
the  steep  mountains  and  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  land 
than  usually  followed  from  Colorado  to  San  Gabriel. 

At  Warner's  ranch  every  attention  was  shown  the 
Americans.  They  were  met  here  by  Stokes,  an  English 
ranchero  of  the  region,  who  volunteered  to  carry  a  letter 
to  Commodore  Stockton,  and  he  delivered  it  two  days 
later.  The  letter  asked  for  information  regarding  con 
ditions  in  California  and  for  a  guide  to  lead  the  dragoons 
to  San  Diego. 

Commodore  Stockton  responded  by  sending  Captain 
Gillespie  with  a  detachment  of  mounted  riflemen  and  a 
field  piece,  without  delay,  stating  in  a  letter  that  Gillespie 
was  fully  acquainted  with  the  political  conditions  in 
California. 

General  Kearne3''s  men,  after  an  unresisted  occupation 
of  New  Mexico  and  their  tedious  march  across  the  con 
tinent,  made  no  secret  of  their  desire  to  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  foe. 

Christopher  Carson  had  affirmed  that  the  Spaniards 
were  cowards  and  would  not  fight ;  and  Captain  Gillespie 's 
battalion  from  San  Diego  confirmed  this  view. 

General  Kearney,  having  learned  that  there  was  an 
armed  force  of  Californians  with  extra  horses  at  San 
Pascual,  an  Indian  village  nine  miles  distant  on  a  road 
leading  from  Warner's  Camp,  sent  Lieutenant  Hammond 
with  ten  men  to  reconnoitre  at  night. 

As  the  officer  neared  some  Indian  huts  at  San  Pascual 
the  guide  stopped  the  company  and  called  their  attention 
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to  a  dim  light  in  one  of  the  huts  and  whispered :  "Captain 
Pico's  men  are  occupying  these  huts." 

The  guide,  a  native  Calif  ornian,  crept  to  the  door  of 
the  hut  and  saw  a  number  of  men  sleeping,  and  a  lone 
Indian  sitting  by  the  fire.  He  beckoned  the  Indian  to 
eome  out,  and,  while  talking  with  him,  a  sentinel  hailed 
them:  "Biva  California!"  This  shout  aroused  the 
garrison  and  the  party  of  Americans  retreated  when  they 
heard  the  shouts  of  the  enemy. 

Captain  Andre  Pico  was  sent  south  by  General  Flores  to 
cut  off  Captain  Gillespie 's  men,  who  were  understood  to 
have  left  San  Diego  for  the  region  of  Santa  Ysabel.  The 
Americans  returned  before  Don  Andre  arrived;  but  Pico 
icmained  in  the  south,  making  his  headquarters  at  San 
Luis  Rey  Mission  and  at  Santa  Margarita  Rancho, 
co-operating  with  Captain  Cota  in  watching  and  in 
keeping  supplies  from  the  enemy  and  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  General  Flores  with  the  main  force  to  resist  Stockton's 
advance . 

Captain  Pico  arrived  at  the  Indian  village  of  San 
Pascual  with  about  eighty  men  on  the  5th  of  December; 
his  purpose  was  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  Gillespie,  whose 
departure  from  San  Diego  on  the  3rd  was  known  and  whose 
mission  was  supposed  to  be  to  obtain  horses.  Pico  had 
no  expectation  when  he  went  to  San  Pascual  of  meeting 
any  but  Gillespie 's  men ;  and  Captain  Cota  was  sent  to 
cut  off  the  Americans'  retreat,  if  by  any  chance  they  should 
take  another  return  route. 

Before  night  the  Indian  scouts  brought  in  reports  that  a 
large  force  was  approaching  not  far  distant,  but  as  these 
reports  were  somewhat  contradictory  and  did  not  agree 
with  what  was  known  of  Gillespie 's  party — the  only  enemy 
whose  presence  was  suspected — little  attention  was  paid 
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to  them,  or  even  to  the  messages  from  Don  Antonio  Coronel 
at  Los  Angeles,  describing  the  taking  of  his  horses  by  a  big 
party  coming  from  the  east. 

Pico  carelessly  had  sent  away  most  of  his  horses  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles.  The  night  of  December  5th 
was  cold  and  rainy.  Shortly  before  midnight  the  sentry 
was  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  a  dog.  To  his  "Quin 
vine  ? "  (Who 's  there  ?)  no  reply  was  given ;  but  he  thought 
he  saw  retreating  forms,  as  Lieutenant  Hammond  retired 
with  his  party  to  camp  and  reported  to  General  Kearney, 
who  immediately  ordered:  "To  horse!" 

Some  Spaniards,  who  went  out  to  reconnoitre,  found  a 
blanket  marked  U.S.  and  the  trail  of  the  enemy's  scouts. 
Now  the  horses  were  sent  for  with  all  speed,  although, 
even  then,  it  scarcely  could  be  comprehended  that  thirty- 
five  men  would  venture  on  an  attack  at  night. 

At  early  dawn  the  near  approach  of  the  Americans  was 
announced,  and  scarcely  could  the  Spaniards  mount  their 
horses,  lance  in  hand,  before  the  advance  guard  of  the  foe 
was  seen  at  full  speed  charging  down  the  hill  upon  them. 

It  required  more  than  the  anticipated  ardour  of  victory 
to  make  the  march  of  General  Kearney's  men  a  com 
fortable  one.  The  animals  were  worn  out  or  stiff  from 
their  long  journey,  or  partially  unbroken  and  unmanage 
able,  while  the  men's  clothing  was  soaked  with  the 
drizzling  rain  and  they  were  chilled  by  the  intensely 
cold  atmosphere.  In  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  they 
drew  near  San  Pascual,  and,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
Indian  village  and  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  a  charge  was 
ordered  by  General  Kearney,  and  down  the  hill  dashed 
Captain  Johnston  with  his  men  at  a  gallop. 

It  was  no  part  of  the  tactics  of  the  Spaniards  to  stand 
still  and  receive  the  charge.  Had  Gillespie's  men  come 
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down  upon  them  in  a  compact  body,  Pico's  men  would 
have  retired  at  least  far  enough  to  find  favourable  ground 
for  a  counter  charge. 

And,  had  Kearney's  force  appeared  in  like  manner — : 
of  whose  presence  he  had  as  yet  no  knowledge — they 
would  have  retreated  promptly  to  the  hills  to  await  an 
opportunity  for  a  sudden  dash,  or  to  content  themselves 
with  harassing  the  foe  and  driving  off  the  enemy.  Seeing 
less  than  twenty  horsemen  coming  down  the  hill,  the 
Californians  made  a  stand,  discharged  the  carbines  and 
pistols  they  had,  and  with  lances,  stood  ready  to  receive 
the  shock  of  the  advancing  dragoons. 

Captain  Johnston  received  a  musket  ball  in  the  head 
and  fell  dead;  a  dragoon  also  fell  badly  wounded.  Over 
powered  by  numbers  and  confused  by  the  fall  of  their 
leader,  the  Americans  fell  back  a  short  distance  after  the 
first  shock;  but  at  that  moment  Kearney's  main  force 
appeared  on  the  scene,  and  Pico's  men  fled. 

Filled  with  enthusiasm  at  sight  of  the  retreating  foe, 
the  gallant  Captain  Moore  called  on  his  men  to  charge  in 
pursuit,  and  was  followed  by  all  who  had  come  up.  Most 
of  Gillespie's  and  Moore's  forces  followed  the  Californians. 
All  rushed  pell-mell,  each  urging  his  animal  at  full  speed — 
and,  between  the  freshest  and  fleetest  horses  with  the  most 
worn-out  pack-mules,  there  were  many  gradations  of  speed. 

Don  Andre  lode  half  a  mile  or  more  to  ground  more 
favourable  for  military  tactics,  then  suddenly  wheeled 
his  column  and  rushed  back  to  meet  the  Americans.  The 
conflict,  though  brief,  was  terrible. 

Kearney's  men  derived  slight  benefit  from  their  fire- 
anus,  either  because  the  rain  had  rendered  them  useless, 
or  because  most  of  them  had  been  discharged  at  long 
range  upon  the  foe. 
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It  was  sabre  against  lance :  sabres  and  clubbed  guns  in 
the  hand  of  dragoons  and  volunteers,  mounted  on  stupid 
mules  or  half -broken  horses,  against  lances — the  favourite 
weapon  of  the  Spaniards — in  the  hands  of  the  world's 
most  skillful  horsemen. 

The  Americans  fought  with  desperate  valour  against 
heavy  odds  with  loss  of  life ;  and  they  stood  their  ground. 
For  ten  minutes  or  less,  the  hand-to-hand  conflict  raged. 
Then,  when  the  force  of  the  assault  had  somewhat  spent 
itself  and  the  two  howitzers  were  brought  up,  the 
Spaniards  fled  again.  This  time  the  Americans  were  in 
no  condition  to  pursue  them. 

The  mules  attached  to  the  howitzers  took  fright  and 
dashed  wildly  after  the  Californians,  who  captured  the 
gun  and  killed  the  man  in  charge  of  it. 

General  Kearney  retreated  to  a  small  hill,  where  he 
camped  among  the  rocks,  so  surrounded  that  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  unless  immediate  assistance  was 
sent  by  Commodore  Stockton  at  San  Diego.  All  the 
cattle  were  taken  from  Kearney's  men  and  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  mules. 

The  daring  scout,  Godey,  with  his  two  companions, 
made  the  run  of  forty  miles  to  San  Diego  to  get  aid  for 
Kearney;  and  in  his  rapid  return  with  the  welcoma 
news  of  the  advance  of  Stockton's  men,  were  captured 
in  full  view  of  Kearney's  camp. 

The  chivalry  of  Don  Andre  Pico  was  worthy  of  Castilian 
blood,  in  his  conduct  toward  his  enemies;  he  treated 
the  captured  men  with  the  utmost  kindness,  Godey  as 
a  brother,  because  he  knew  of  his  renown  and  honoured 
his  heroism  in  his  person. 

In  the  proposition  of  Pico  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
Midshipman  Beale  volunteered  to  go — a  lad,  a  six-barrel 
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revolver,  in  addition  to  the  sword,  perfectly  charged  and 
capped,  was  stowed  under  his  coat.  Thus  equipped  and 
well  mounted,  he  set  out,  protected  by  the  flag  and  fol 
lowed  by  anxious  eyes. 

The  little  San  Bernardo  River  was  crossed  at  a  plunging 
gallop,  though  without  drink,  although  both  horse  and 
rider  were  rabid  for  water,  the  rider  having  a  policy 
which  the  horse  could  not  understand.  Approaching  a 
picket  guard,  a  young  alfarez,  or  ensign,  came  to  inquire 
for  what  purpose  the  American  came  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy. 

Beale  spoke  Spanish  and  made  his  mission  known, 
and  a  sergeant  was  sent  to  General  Pico's  tent  to  inform 
him  of  the  presence  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States; 
and  a  soldier  was  dispatched  to  the  river  for  water. 

Hand  the  water  up  to  the  gentleman,"  was  the 
Castilian  command. 

Midshipman  Beale  put  the  cup  to  his  lips,  wet  them, 
in  token  of  acknowledging  a  civility,  and  returned  it 
to  the  bearer,  as  much  as  to  say:  "We  have  plenty  of 
water  on  the  hill." 

The  alfarez  smiled;  and  while  waiting  for  the  arrival 
of  Don  Andre,  a  courteous  dialogue  ensued. 

"How  do  you  like  the  country?"  inquired  the  alfarez. 

"Delighted  with  it,"  responded  Beale. 

"You  occupy  a  good  position  to  take  a  wide  view." 

"Very  good!     Can  see  all  round." 

"I  think  your  horses  do  not  find  the  grass  on  the  hill 
very  refreshing." 

"Not  very  refreshing,  but  strong." 

There  was  in  fact  no  grass  on  the  hill,  nor  any  shrub 
but  the  one  called  "wire-wood,"  from  the  close  approxima 
tion  of  its  twigs  to  that  attenuated  preparation  of  iron 
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which  is  used  for  making  knitting  needles,  card-teeth 
and  fish  hooks;  upon  this  wood  down  to  its  roots  the 
famished  horses  gnawed,  until  compassionate  men  cut 
the  halters  and  permitted  them  to  dash  to  the  grassy 
banks  of  the  river  and  become  the  steeds  of  the  enemy. 

At  this  time  three  horsemen  were  seen  riding  up,  as 
all  Californians  ride,  arriving  within  a  certain  distance, 
they  halted,  as  only  Calif ornian  mamelukes  can  halt. 
The  horses  at  a  pull  of  the  bridle  and  lever  bit,  were  thrown 
back  upon  their  haunches,  fixed  in  their  tracks,  and  as 
motionless  as  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great. 
One  of  the  three  men  advanced  on  foot,  unbuckling  his 
sword  and  flinging  it  twenty  feet  to  the  right.  The  alfarez 
had  departed. 

Seeing  the  action  of  the  gentlemen,  Beale  unbuckled 
his  sword  and  flung  it  twenty  feet  to  the  left.  The  swords 
were  then  forty  feet  apart.  But  there  was  the  revolver 
under  the  coat,  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  distrust 
or  perfidy,  a  sign  of  intended  or  apprehended  assassination, 
and  outlawed  by  every  code  of  honour  from  the  field  of 
negotiation.  Confusion  filled  the  bosom  of  Beale,  and 
for  a  moment  honour  and  shame  contended  for  the 
mastery.  Should  he  try  and  hide  it,  or  pull  it  from 
the  coat,  or  fling  it  away?  High  honour  prevailed, 
and  the  young  American  vehemently  dashed  away  the 
odious  firearm. 

The  business  of  the  parley  was  ended  soon.  The  least 
intelligent  of  the  men  were  exchanged.  Beale  knew 
not  the  contents  of  the  secret  message,  the  result  of  the 
astuteness  of  General  Pico  in  giving  up  the  least  intelligent 
of  his  prisoners. 

Then  black  despair  fell  upon  the  American  camp, 
without  provisions,  without  power  to  move,  blocked  by 
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the  enemy,  to  be  seized  by  the  conquerors  without  hope 
of  escape,  were  the  only  alternatives.  In  this  sad 
dilemma  American  spirit  rose  to  the  occasion.  Men  and 
officers  demanded  to  be  led  forth.  All  the  baggage  was 
burnt,  and  everything  that  would  encumber  the  march. 
The  helpless  wounded  were  put  in  ambulances.  At  one 
o'clock  after  midnight  the  devoted  column  began  to  move. 

Pico,  on  the  watch,  observed  the  movement.  In  a 
moment  his  lancers  were  in  the  saddle,  mounted  on  their 
fleet,  docile,  daring  and  "educated"  horses,  such  as  the 
mamelukes  never  rode.  They  were  in  front,  in  the 
open  beautiful  valley,  through  which  the  road  stretched 
down  to  San  Diego.  Suddenly  the  lances  denied  to  the 
right — came  around  to  the  rear  of  the  hill  and  halted 
at  six  hundred  yards  distance, seeming  to  announce:  "  We 
leave  the  road  open  to  you — take  it  !'r 

Then  Kearney  halted  his  men  and  consulted  with  his 
officers  and  Carson.  The  question  was,  to  go — or  not 
to  go  ?  To  send  another  express  through  dangers ,  forty 
miles,  seemed  hopeless.  Besides — who  would  venture  to 
go,  since  the  capture  of  Godey,  the  first  express?  It 
was  a  moment  to  find  a  hero — and  one  presented  himself. 
The  lad,  Midshipman  Beale,  volunteered  to  go.  It  was 
noon.  The  column  fell  backward  into  camp.  At  early 
dusk  the  daring  messenger  departed  with  Carson  and 
Beale 's  Indian  servant.  A  rifle  each,  a  revolver,  a  sharp 
knife,  and  no  food — there  was  none  in  the  camp. 

General  Kearney  ordered  his  remaining  flour  baked  in 
a  loaf  and  offered  it  to  Beale,  who  declined  it.  He  went 
to  the  smouldering  fire,  where  the  baggage  was  burnt  in 
the  morning,  and  scraped  from  the  ashes  and  embers  the 
half-burnt  peas  and  grains  of  corn  which  the  conflagration 
had  spared,  filling  his  pockets  with  the  unwonted  food. 
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Darkness  fell  upon  the  camp.  The  moment  had  arrived 
to  descend  the  hill  into  the  open  valley,  two  miles  to  the 
nearest  cover.  It  was  a  perilous  descent,  for  at  the 
approach  of  night  it  was  the  custom  of  Pico  to  draw  a 
double  chain  of  sentinels  around  the  hill  and  to  patrol 
the  valley  with  mounted  lancers,  a  precaution  more 
rigidly  enforced  since  he  learned  from  the  captured  men 
that  Carson  was  on  the  hill. 

"Be  on  the  alert,"  he  directed  his  men — "Carson  is 
there,"  and  applying  to  Kearney's  command  one  of  the 
figurative  expressions  so  common  in  the  Spanish  language  : 
"se  escapare  el  lobo."  (The  wolf  will  escape  the  hunters, 
if  you  do  not  watch  him  close.) 

The  painful  descent  was  made  by  crawling.  The 
upright  figure  of  a  man  could  not  be  exhibited  where  the 
horizon  was  watched  for  all  that  appeared  above  it. 
Shoes  were  pulled  off  to  avoid  cracking  a  stick  or  making 
a  sound  which  the  ear  of  the  listener,  pressed  upon  the 
ground,  could  catch,  and  the  naked  feet  exposed  to  the 
prickly  pears.  They  passed  between  sentinels,  waiting 
and  watching  for  them  to  move  an  inch.  They  heard 
them  whisper  and  smelled  the  odour  of  the  cigar ito. 

At  one  time  Beale  thought  it  was  all  over  for  him. 
Pressing  Carson's  side  to  gain  his  attention,  and  putting 
his  lips  to  his  ear,  he  whispered  into  it:  "We  are  gone 
— let  us  jump  and  fight  it  out !" 

"No,"  returned  Carson.  "I  have  been  in  worse  places, 
and  Providence  saved  me."  His  religious  reliance 
encouraged  the  sinking  hopes  of  Beale. 

The  hill  was  cleared  and  two  miles  of  open  valley,  all 
covered  with  prickly  pears,  remained  to  be  crawled  over, 
for  no  one  might  stand  upright  without  detection,  where 
the  mounted  vedette  and  the  horizontal  view  of  the 
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recumbent  sentinels  observed  every  object  that  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Clearing  the  valley  and 
gaining  the  first  woods,  they  travelled  all  night  without 
shoes,  having  lost  them  in  the  darkness  among  the  rocks 
and  prickly  pears.  At  daylight  they  hid  in  a  gorge  of  the 
mountains,  as  movement  by  day  was  impossible.  The 
whole  country  was  alert,  animated  to  the  highest  degree 
by  the  success  over  Kearney.  And  all  were  in  search  of 
fugitives. 

At  nightfall  the  expedition  was  resumed  and,  within 
twelve  miles  of  San  Diego,  the  three  envoys  separated, 
each  taking  his  chance  of  securing  relief  for  Kearney's 
men,  thus  multiplying  the  opportunities,  as  San  Diego 
also  was  surrounded  and  invested. 

And  Commodore  Stockton  had  not  a  horse  upon  which 
to  scour  the  country  a  furlong  in  front  of  his  infantry 
pickets,  having  sent  all  to  General  Kearney. 

The  Indian  got  in  first,  Beale  second,  and  Carson  third — 
each  in  a  condition  of  utter  exhaustion.  Beale  entered 
the  pueblo  only  by  help  of  the  picket -guards,  who  carried 
him,  with  injuries  from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  a 
long  time.  The  envoys  found  Stockton's  relief  party  in 
the  act  of  setting  out. 

On  December  12,  1846,  General  Kearney's  remaining 
force  was  reported  in  sight  from  the  fort  on  the  hill. 
Commodore  Stockton  walked  out  to  meet  them  and  received 
them  with  all  kindness  and  attention  that  the  situation 
allowed,  and  the  best  quarters  that  the  town  afforded, 
in  the  dwelling  of  Senor  Bandini.  They  ended  their 
march  across  the  continent  from  the  Missisippi  River  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  most  tattered  and  ill-fed  detach 
ment  of  men  that  ever  the  United  States  of  America 
mustered  under  her  Colours. 
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Dona  Refugio  (for  this  hospitable  dwelling  seemed  a 
house  refuge)  nursed  the  wounded  Kearney  back  to 
health.  And  young  Lieutenant  William  T.  Sherman 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Senora  Bandini  (grand-daughter 
of  Don  Luis  Arguello,  first  Republican  Governor  of 
California,  appointed  at  Mexico,  1822),  before  he  became 
the  great  General  Sherman,  who  made  his  famous  march 
across  the  heart  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War  of  the 
United  States  in  1861-65,  commemorated  by  the  patriotic 
song,  "When  Sherman  went  marching  through  Georgia," 
twenty  years  later. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  General  Kearney,  by  aid  of 
reinforcements  from  Commodore  Stockton  at  San  Diego, 
resumed  command  of  his  army,  although  wounded. 
They  marched  to  San  Diego,  "the  most  tattered  and 
ill-fed  detachment  of  men  that  ever  the  United  States 
mustered  under  her  colours." 

There  the  Spanish  women  and  children,  on  the  approach 
of  the  invaders  from  the  east,  fled  into  the  strong  and 
spacious  walls  of  Casa  de  Estudillo. 

In  response  to  Mayor  Fitch's  demand,  Colonel  Fremont 
sent  Captain  Merritt  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  men ,  who 
sailed  from  San  Pedro  and  entered  San  Diego  soon  after 
ward,  welcomed  gladly  by  the  anxious  Mayor. 

In  this  Mexican  War  the  people  of  San  Diego  lived 
through  an  anxious  and  exciting  experience.  The  town 
was  of  great  importance  as  the  only  port  in  Southern 
California  and  both  factions  tried  to  hold  it  as  a  base  for 
military  operations.  During  this  period  of  stress  and 
anxiety  the  Spanish  women  who  had  married  Americans 
stood  by  their  husbands  in  loving  fidelity,  even  when 
their  fathers  and  brothers  were  fighting  for  the  supremacy 
of  Mexico. 
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During  the  occupation  of  the  Presidio  by  Mexican 
partisans,  Captain  Arguello  dashed  up  Presidio  Hill, 
followed  by  his  company  dragging  a  cannon  with  them. 
They  drove  the  occupants  from  the  trenches,  captured 
their  gun  and  turned  it  against  them.  The  opposition 
made  a  new  stand  behind  the  old  Presidio  walls,  but  soon 
retired  up  the  valley  toward  the  Mission.  Captain 
Arguello  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  Captain  Pedrorena 
led  the  Americans  in  pursuit.  A  skirmish  ensued  at  the 
Mission,  where  a  few  prisoners  were  taken.  Then  tht; 
Mexican  faction  scattered,  some  deserted  and  others 
retired  to  Soledad  Mission,  in  the  north. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

JUAN   FLACO'S   RIDE — THE   ARMISTICE 

At  Los  Angeles  a  few  Americans  held  the  stockade 
since  the  departure  of  Colonel  Fremont  for  Monterey; 
and  the  Spaniards,  objecting  to  the  strict  regulations  of 
Commodore  Stockton,  in  not  permitting  Californians  to 
bear  arms  in  defence  of  their  families,  as  they  previously 
had  been  accustomed;  nor  to  ride  after  sunset ;  when  they 
had  galloped  up  and  down  the  valleys  and  mountains 
on  their  swift  horses,  whenever  and  wherever  their  fancy 
listeth,  with  permission  of  no  man ;  knowing  the  weakness 
of  the  American  garrison,  they  formed  a  cordon  of  mounted 
horsemen  around  the  enemy,  ready  to  advance  and  take 
them  prisoners. 

Captain  Gillespie,  realizing  his  desperate  situation, 
called  for  a  volunteer  among  his  men  who  would  ride  to 
Monterey  and  deliver  a  message  to  Commodore  Stockton, 
asking  for  immediate  reinforcements. 

A  tall,  lean  soldier,  dubbed  humorously  by  the 
Spaniards  with  the  soubriquet  of  "Juan  Flaco,"  or  "Lean 
John,"  promptly  responded. 

Gillespie — not  daring  to  send  a  personal  letter  explain 
ing  his  desperate  circumstances,  fearing  the  capture  of  the 
messenger  by  the  enemy — prepared  a  package  of  cigarettes 
and  stamped  on  each  wrapper  in  urgent  phraseology: 
"Believe  the  bearer,"  and  also  tied  a  similar  message  in 
the  long  hair  of  "Lean  John,"  who  dashed  out  of  the 
stockade  on  his  long  ride  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  to  Monterey.  In  passing  through  the  Spanish 
pickets  he  was  challenged,  but  only  urged  his  horse  to 
greater  speed.  The  Spaniards  rushed  after  the  American 
and  he  forced  his  horse  to  jump  a  wide  ravine .  He  reached 
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the  opposite  bank,  but  his  horse  received  a  shot  and, 
after  running  a  short  distance,  fell  dead.  The  daring 
messenger  took  his  bridle  and  spurs  and  ran  twenty-seven 
miles,  carrying  them  in  his  hands  over  difficult  mountain 
trails  and  deep  canyons,  fording  streams,  and  feeling 
his  way  through  the  enemy's  country  in  the  night,  with 
hostile  foes  on  every  side.  In  the  morning  he  secured 
a  fresh  mount  and  pursued  his  course  rapidly  northward, 
scarcely  stopping  for  food  and  rest. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  "  Lean  John"  reached  Monterey 
by  the  aid  of  a  relay  of  horses  captured  from  the  corrals, 
only  to  learn  that  Commodore  Stockton  had  sailed  to  San 
Francisco.  The  intrepid  messenger  was  allowed  a  short 
time  to  sleep  by  Mr.  Larkin,  the  American  Consul  at 
Monterey,  and  again  started  northward  for  the  remaining 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  his  perilous  journey. 

In  the  grey  light  of  morning  on  the  shore  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  "Juan  Flaco"  lay  waiting  under  the 
chaparral  for  the  early  morning  boat  from  the  Com 
modore's  ship.  He  accosted  it,  and  was  taken  on  board 
the  flagship,  and  immediately  one  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Squadron  with  Colonel  Fremont  and  marines  on 
board,  sailed  south,  carrying  the  courageous  courier  who 
saved  the  day  for  the  Americans  in  the  stockade  at  Los 
Angeles. 

JUAN  FLACO 's  RIDE. 

Of  all  the  rides  in  song  or  story, 

Juan  Flaco 's  ride  leads  them  in  glory ; 

O'er  pathless  wild,  thro'  country  strange, 

His  ride  stretched  o'er  the  longest  range; 

'Mong  bitter  foes  on  every  hand, 

Far  from  his  own,  his  native  land, 

He  raced  with  Death  and  won  the  lead ; 

And  highest  praise  should  be  his  meed. — C.  G.  G. 
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Governor  Pio  Pico,  being  vested  with  extraordinary 
power  as  War  Governor  of  California,  had  adopted 
drastic  measures  in  securing  money  for  defence  by  selling 
Mission  San  Diego  de  Alcala  to  Captain  Arguello  for 
forty  thousand  dollars  and  other  Missions  to  citizens  of 
the  Province. 

In  1834  Don  Pio  Pico  had  married  Senorita  Maria 
Ignacia  Alvarado  and  had  bought  the  extensive  Santa 
Margarita  Rancho  near  Mission  San  Luis  Key.  He  was 
appointed  Major  Domo  of  the  Mission  after  the  departure 
of  the  Missionary,  Father  Antonio  Peyri  to  Spain. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Americans,  Governor  Pico  left 
his  home  in  the  South,  transformed  from  a  gay  cavalier 
of  1830  into  the  careworn  ruler  of  his  Province,  although 
his  position  was  obtained  by  revolt  when  Echeandia 
returned  to  Mexico. 

Governor  Pico  came  hurriedly  from  his  quarters  at  Los 
Angeles,  wearing  a  short  velvet  cloak,  flung  around 
his  shoulders  over  a  velvet  jacket,  elaborately  em 
broidered  with  gold  thread,  his  small  clothes  decorated 
with  silk  embroidery,  his  leather  leggings  held  in  place 
by  long  silken  garters  knitted  and  tasselled  by  his  sister 
Ysadora,  his  high-peaked,  broad-brimmed  sombrero 
glittering  with  gold  cord.  He  mounted  his  restless  horse, 
thrust  his  feet  into  huge  wooden  stirrups  carved  in  elaborate 
design  and,  grasping  silver-mounted  bridle-reins,  dashed 
across  the  Plaza  to  lead  his  countrymen  in  defence  of  Los 
Angeles;  his  strong  features  and  full  black  eyes, animated 
with  stern  resolve  to  defend  his  country  from  the  invaders. 

On  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Fremont  with  reinforcements 
from  San  Francisco,  the  threatened  capture  of  Captain 
Gillespie's  garrison  was  averted  at  Los  A\ngeles,  the 
Southern  Capital.  And  Governor  Pico  saw  with  pro- 
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phetic  eyes  that  the  Americans,  with  superior  numbers 
and  firearms,  would  be  victorious. 

At  Los  Angeles  Governor  Pico  ordered  a  sentinel  to 
bring  his  horse  and,  mounting  the  animal,  he  rode  south 
ward,  to  the  house  of  his  sister,  Dona  Ysadora  Pico  di 
Forster,  where  he  found  a  safe  retreat. 

Thus  Commandante  Andre  Pico  was  left  to  cope  with 
the  martial  conditions  in  Southern  California. 

Fremont  wrote  to  ex-Governor  Pico,  assuring  him  of 
protection  to  his  person  and  property,  inviting  him  to 
return  to  the  city.  Fremont  knew  afterward  that  Don 
Pio  thoroughly  appreciated  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
American  officer  to  save  him  from  any  annoyance  in  his 
official  position,  and  this  action  led  to  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  his  brother,  Don  Andres  Pico. 

The  war  ended  in  California  with  the  battle  of  San 
Gabriel  near  Los  Angeles,  January  9th,  1847.  At  the 
capitulation  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  occupation  of  the 
Americans,  the  Armistice  was  signed  at  Cahuenga  Rancho, 
in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains,  a  few  miles  north-west 
of  Los  Angeles,  January  18th,  1847,  by  Lieutenant  - 
Colonel  John  Charles  Fremont  for  the  United  States, 
and  Comandante  Andre  Pico  for  Mexico,  and  Alta,  or 
Upper  California,  became  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  star  was  added  to  Old  Glory's  Field  of  Blue 
in  1850. 

In  1848  Don  Pio  Pico  returned  to  California,  deciding 
that  life  under  the  stable  and  protecting  Government  of 
the  United  States  was  not  undesirable,  well  knowing  also 
that  some  other  strong  nation  would  have  assumed  control 
of  Alta  California  if  the  United  States  had  not  made  the 
initial  move  at  a  crucial  time  in  its  history. 

In  the  month  of  March  in  the  year  1847,   Governor 
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Kearney  published  a  letter  to  the  American  officials  in 
California : 

"The  undersigned  is  instructed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  respect  and  protect  the  religious 
institutions  of  California,  to  take  care  that  the  religious 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  shall  be  secured  in  the  most 
ample  manner;  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  allows  eveiy  individual  the  privilege  of  wor 
shipping  his  Creator  in  whatever  manner  his  conscience 
may  dictate. 

"Given  at  Monterey,  Capital  of  California,  the  first 
day  of  March  of  the  year  of  Our  Lord  1847,  and  of  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  the  71st. 

"STEPHEN  KEARNEY, 

" Brigadier '-General  U.S.A.,   and  Governor  of 
California. 

The  Treaty  of  Guardalupe  Hidalgo  was  ratified  by 
President  Polk  at  Washington  and  by  General  Santa  Ana, 
the  Dictator  of  Mexico.  Thus  the  splendid  domain  of  the 
Spanish  conquisadores,  consisting  of  the  land  now  known 
as  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Colorado, 
with  their  Aladdin  treasure  of  mineral  resources  con 
taining  over  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  mineral 
wealth,  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  United  States. 
And  the  slogan,  "America  for  Americans!"  fulfilled  its 
prophecy. 

Here  the  religious  rites  and  military  splendour  of  the 
Spanish  conquisadores  mingled  with  the  patriotic  con 
secration  of  the  Americans  in  a  noble  and  glorious 
municipality  in  this  Spanish- American  terrestrial  paradise, 
was  destined  in  united  enterprise  and  spirit,  to  defend 
and  uphold  the  righteous  cause  of  the  world  in  later 
years. 

On  a  golden  morning  succeeding  the  signing  of  the. 
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Armistice,  Mayor  Fitch  left  his  furnishing  shop  with  a 
clerk  in  charge  and  entered  the  spacious  walls  of  his 
villa.  Advancing  softly  into  the  sala,  he  saw  his  wife 
sitting  at  a  deep-set  window  sewing.  Suddenly  two 
strong  hands  were  placed  over  her  eyes  obstructing  the 
sight  of  those  luminous,  expressive  orbs. 

"Rosaria  mia,  are  you  happy?"  inquired  a  familar 
voice. 

"Luz  de  mi  ojos"  (light  of  my  eyes)  responded  the  wife 
softly,  placing  her  hands  over  her  husband's  fingers, 
"Art  thou  happy?"  asked  Dona  Josef  a. 

"  I  always  shall  be  happy,  as  long  as  I  have  my  Castilian 
Rose,"  replied  Captain  Fitch. 


THE   END. 
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